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Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus. 

















Velle suum cuique est, nec voto vivitur uno. Pens. Sat. v. 
V OL. JANU ARY, FEBRUARY & MARCH, 1818. Nos. 1. tb. & UD. 
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REVIEW. 


With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. Pork, 
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-Varrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the Country beyond the Cataracts. By 
Tuomas Leon, Esg..M@. P. Philadelphia: M. Thomas, 1817. Octavo, 


p.p 2038 


Turis Volume has, at least, one thing to recommend it—its 
brevity. If we gain but little information from its perusal, we 
cannot complain that it imposes a very severe tax upon our time. 
Authors, in general, are too apt to consider their readers as a 
species of intellectual dray-horses, upon whom they may lay the 
heaviest burdens, without offending against the laws and regula- 
tions of the Commonwealth of Letters. 

With regard to his journey “beyond the Cataracts,” for aught that 
the reader profits by it, the author might as well have travelled 
beyond the moon. Instead of satisfying our curiosity, or settling 
any doubtful questions about the ruins and antiquities of the 
country, he takes the easier method of referring us to other trav- 
ellers, who have preceded him. A book of travels should stand 
by itself; it is but little consolation to the reader, to be told, 
that what he has aright to expect here, may be found elsewhere. 
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Mr. Legh and his fellow-traveller,a Mr. Smelt, embarked on 
board a Greek vessel, at Athens, in the month of July, 1812; and 
having visited the northern islands of the Egean Sea, they land- 
ed on the coast of Asia, “to examine the Troad.” Whether they 
did examine it or not, is a question which the author does not 
enable us to answer. They returned to Athens, lingered a short 
time, reémbarked on board the same vessel, “and in a few hours 
were landed on the eastern shore of the Isthmus of Corinth.” 
Thence they sailed to Malta, where they found a vessel bound to 
Alexandria—leaving a description of Alexandria, as of every oth- 
er place, to “Denon, Hamilton,” and others, our travellers pursue 
their way to Rosetta. 

“The style of building in Rosetta, is somewhat peculiar—the houses are 
very high, and each story projects beyond the one below, so that the op- 
posite buildings nearly meet at the top; but though the streets are, in con- 
sequence, rendered very gloomy, they are at the same time shaded from 
the scorching rays of the sun.” 

Our travellers ascended the Nile from Rosetta to Cairo; and 
that they were in no danger of starving, may be inferred from the 
following extract: 

“Provisions are so extremely abundant and cheap in this part of the coun- 
try,and in Upper Egypt they are still more so, that we frequently bought one 
thousand eggs fora dollar, and for the same sum could purchase fourteen 
fowls and innumerable pigeons; but the fertilily of the soil, which produces 
three crops in the year, clover, corn, and rice, offers a striking contrast to the 
miserable appearance of the inhabitants, who are excessively dirty, and in 
astate of almost perfect nudity. They arc, however, at the same time re- 
markable for their great patience, the power of bearing fatigue, and the facul- 
ty they possess of living almost upon nothing. 

The horses of the Pacha,in his war with the Wahabees, were 
unfortunately not quite so well supplied with provisions, not- 
withstanding their abundance; for, says the author, they “were 
frequently reduced to the necessity of subsisting upon dried fish.” 

The following account of the mummy pits, which the author 
examined at Manfalout, is almost the only thing of interest in 
the volume. 


“Our party consisted of my friend Mr. Smelt, and an American of the 
name of Barthow, who had traded many years in the Red Sea, spoke Ara- 
bic extremely well, and whom we had engaged as a dragoman at Cairo, 
when we first began our travels in Upper Egypt. We took with us, be- 
sides an Abyssinian merchant, of the name of Fadlallah, and three of our 
hoat’s crew, who were Barabras, whom we had brought with us from the 
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Cataracts. Having provided ourselves with asses and torches, we crossed 
the ferry of Manfalout, at five on the morning of the 30th March. We wan 
dered about till nine o’clock in search of the village of Amabdi, near which 
we at length found four Arabs employed in cutting wood. They appeared 
at first unwilling to give us any information about the object of our search, 
and we observed them consulting together, and overheard them muttering 
something about danger, and thought we heard the expression, “If one must 


, 


die—all must die.” This excited our susp ons; but did not deter us from 
proceeding, as we relied on our number and strength to resist any act of 
treachery. 

“We were bent on going, and the Arabs at last undertook to be our guides 
for a reward of twenty-five piastres. After an hour’s march in the desert, 
we arrived at the spot, which we found to be a pit or circular hole of ten 
feet in diameter, and about eighteen feet deep. We descended without 
difficulty; and the Arabs began to strip, and proposed to us to do the aame, 
we partly followed their example, but kept on our trowsers and shirts I 
had by me a brace of pocket pistols, which I concealed in my trowsers, to 
be prepared against any treacherous attempt of our guides. It was now 
decided that three of the four Arabs should go with us, while the other 
remained on the outside of the cavern. The Abyssinian merchant declined 
going any farther. ‘The sailors remained also on the outside to take care of 
our clothes. We formed therefore a party of six; each was to be preceded 
by a gquide—our torches were lighted—one of the Arabs led the way—and 
4 followed him. 

“We crept forseven or eight yards through an opening at the bottom of 
the pit, which was partly choked up with the drifted sand of the desert, and 
tound ourselves in a large chamber about fifteen feet high 

“This was probably the place into which the Greck, Demetrius, had pene. 
trated, and here we observed what he had described, the fragments of the 
mummies of crocodiles. We saw also great numbers of bats, fiving about, 

ind hanging from the roof of the chamber. Whilst holding up my torch 
to examine the vault, I accidently scorched one of them. I mention this 
trivial cireumstance because afterwards it gave occasion to a most ridiculous, 
though to us very important discussion So far the story of the Greek was 
true, and it remained only to explore the galleries where the Arabs had for- 
merly taken refuge, and where, without doubt, were deposited the mummies 
we were searching for. We had all of us torches, and our guides insisted 
upon our placing ourselves in such a way, that an Arab was before each of 
us. Though there appeared something mysterious inthis order of march, 
we did not dispute with them; but proceeded. We now entered a low gal- 
lery, in which we continued for more than an hour, stooping and creeping as 
was necessary, and following its windings, till at Jast it opened into a large 
chamber, which after some time, we recognized asthe one we had first en 
tered, and from which we had set out. Our conductors, however, denicd 
jat it was the same, but on our persisting in the assertion, agreed at Jast 
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we would make another attempt they would undertake to conduct us to 
the mummies. Our curiosity was still unsatisfied; we had been wandering 
for more than hour in low, subterranean passages, and felt considerably fa- 
tigued by the irksomeness of the posture in which we had been obliged to 
move, and the heat of the torches in those narrow and low galleries. But 
the Arab spoke so confidently of succeeding in this second trial, that we 
were induced once more to attend them.—We found the opening of the 
chainber which we now approached, guarded by a trench of unknown depth, 
and wide enough to require agood leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch, 
and we all followed him. The passage we entered was extremely small, 
and so low in some places as to oblige us to crawl flat upon the ground; and 
almost always on our hands and knees. The intricacies of its windings re- 
sembled a labyrinth, and it terminated at length in a chamber much 
smaller than that we had left, but like it, contained nothing to satisfy our cu- 
riosity. Our search hitherto had been fruitless; but the mummies might 
not be far distant, another eflort and we might still be successful. 

“The Arab whom | followed, and who led the way, now entered another 
gallery, and we all continued to move in the same manner as before, each 
preceded by a guide. We had not gone far before the heat became exces- 
sive;—for my own part | found my breathing extremely difficult, my head 
began to ache most violently, and [had a most distressing sensation of ful- 
ness about the heart. 

“We felt we had gone too far, and yet were almost deprived of the power 
ofreturning. Atthis moment the torch of the first Arab went out: 1 was 
close to him, and saw him fall on his side; he uttered a groan—his legs were 
strongly convulsed, and I heard a rattling noise in his throat—he was dead. 
The Arab behind me, seeing the torch of his companion extinguished, and 
conceiving he had stumbled, past me, advanced to his assistance and stooped: 
I observed him appear faint, totter and fall ina moment—he also was dead 
The third Arab came forward, and made an effort to approach the bodies, 
but stopped short. We looked at each otherin silent horror. The danger 
increased every instant; our torches burnt faintly; our breathing became 
more difficult; our knees tottered under us, and we felt our strength nearly) 
gone. 

“There was notime to be lost—the American, Barthow, cried to us te 
“take courage,” and we began to move back as fast as we could. We heard 
the remaining Arab shouting after us, calling us Catfres, imploring our as- 
sistance, and upbraiding us with deserting him, But we were obliged to 
leave him to his fate, expecting every moment to share it with him. The 
windings of the passages through which we had come increased the difficul 
ty of our escape; we mighttake a wrong turn, and never reach the grea‘ 
chamber we had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest. road, 
it was but too probable our strength would fail us before we arrived. We 
had each of us separately and unknown to one another, observed atten 
tively the different shapes of the stones which projected into the galleries 


we had passed, so that cach had an imperfect cluc to the labyrinth we had now 
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to retrace. Wecompared notes, and only on one occasion hada dispute, 
the American differing from my friend and myself; in this dilemma we were 
determined by the majority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted with 
fatigue and terrour, we reached the edge ofthe deep trench, which remain- 
ed to be crossed before we got into the great chamber. Mustering all my 
strength, | leaped, and was followed by the American—Smelt stood on the 
brink, ready to drop with fatigue. He called to us “for God’s sake to help 
him over the fosse, or atleast to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him time 
to recover his strength.” It was impossible—to stay was death, and we could 
not resist the desire to push on and reach the openair. We encouraged him 
to summon all his force, and he cleared the trench When we reached the 
open air it was one o’clock, and the heat in the sun about 160°. Our sailors 
who were waiting for us, had luckily a bardak* full of water, which they 
sprinkled upon us; but thougha little refreshed, it was not possible to climb 
the sides of the pit; they unfolded their turbans, and slinging them round 
our bodics drew usto the top 

Our appearance alone without our guides, naturally astonished the Arab 
who had remained at the entrance of the cavern; and he anxiously enquired 
for his hahabedas, or friends. To have contessed they were dead would have 
excited suspicion, he would have supposed we had murdered thera, and have 
alarmed the inhabitants of Amabdi, to pursue us and revenge the death of 
their friends. We replied theretore they were coming, and were employ. 
ed in bringing out the mummies we had found, which was the cause of 
their delay.” 

This falsehood proved of no avail to the author and his party; 
for they were, soon after, arrested and brought before the Cachet, 
for the supposed murder of the Arabs; but the affair was soon 
adjusted by the payment of afew Spanish dollars, and they were 
permitted quietly to continue their voyage. 

Mr. Legh’s Narrative has certainly added nothing to the stock 
of knowledge which we already possessed concerning Egypt. 
Conscious as he appears to have been, on all occasions, that oth- 
ers had described what he saw, in much better language than his 
own, itis matter of surprise, that he should have thought it nec- 
essary to publish this volume. There is an appendix of a few 
pages, containing an account of some “Thebaic Manuscripts,” 
which the author purchased, inthe course of his travels, and 
brought home with him. Of these manuscripts, it may be said, 
in the language of advertisements for old pocket-books, they are 
of nouse to any but the owner. 





* The name of the jars, made at Kenne, of porous earth, and made to 
“no! water 
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Letters from the South, written during an excursion in the summer of 1816. By 
the author of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, &c. &¢. 
Ridcntem dicere verum, quid vetat.—J/o;ace 


New York, published by James Eastburn & Co.—2 volumes 12 mo. p.p 514. 


The author of these Letters, has the reputation of being one of 


the most “popular” writers in our country. But this isa term so 

variously and so capriciously applied, that it is almost impossi- 

ble, in any instance, to understand the justice or propriety of its 
i 

no more resemblance between /is letters, and these “from the 


application. Junius was called a “popular” writer; but there is 


South,” than there is between a chesnut-horse and a horse-chesnut. 
\ man may become popular in so many different ways, and from 


so many opposite causes, that popularity is the most equivecal 


test by which merit can be weighed. The writer, indeed, who 
seeks to gain nothing beyond the favour of the moment, and who 
is content to receive tie fleeting applause of the many, rather than 
ithe lasting approbation of the few, must necessarily adapt his sub- 
jects and sentiments, his language and manner, to the feelings 
ind capacities of the many. If morals be his subject, his propo- 
sititions must be self-evident, and his lessons must be given in 
trite and every-day proverbs—if he discourses on politicks, hts 
opinions must be conveyed in the common-place jargon of the 
iap-room, and his anecdotes must be derived from incidents in the 
daily pursuits of “Tom, Dick and Harry.” All this must be ac- 
companied by a boast of patriotism, ad captandum, and the fame 
if the author will, probably, outlive a session of congress. But 
‘his. however well it may serve the purposes of personal vanity, 
can never add to the honour of the country, in literature, politicks 
w morals. 

Every man, who makes an “excursion in the summer,” seems 
ioconsider it asa necessary part of the plan to give an account of 
his “travels” to the publick. Whether this arises from the libe- 
ral desire of giving to the publick an opportunity to “see with 
their own eyes,” as a late traveller in the north has said, all that 
is worthy of being seen, without the trouble and expense of tra- 
velline: or, whether it proceeds from the less generous motive of 


lesiring tamake them nav all the expenses, without enjoving an‘ 
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of the pleasures of the “excursion,” are questions which the tra 
veller and the publick, may setile between them. Whatever may 
have been the object of the of author these Letters from the South, 
it is certainly verv cunningly concealed from the reader; for there 
is scarcely a letter, which might not as well have been written 
from the north, east, or west, as from the south. Ta the geigra- 
phy of the title, however, it must be understood, that South com- 
prehends nothing more than “ould Virgmia,” (the author should 
have written it Fidpimney, as more characteristic of bis style,) 
beyond the confines of which, if does not appear, that the “excur- 
sion in the summer of [81G” extended, From the first letter in 
the series, the reader might reasonably expect to be carried at least 
over the southern continent, if not over the whole southern hemi 
sphere—so much pains has the author taken “to lay a solid foun- 
dation” for his travels. But all this preparation turns out to be 
nothing more than a laugh at “the philosophers,” who, indeed 
serve as a sort of whetstone for the author’s wit, throughout the 
whole of these letters. There is some humour in the following 
letter; but the affectation of ridiculing all learned speculation 
is carried so far, that it loses its force, and only serves to expose 
the author’s own ignorance. 

“In order to lay a solid foundation for my travels, I ought first to tell 
how this new world was made; and, secondly, how it was peopled; since 
if it never had been made or peopled, it would not be worth writing about 
There are two ways of making a world, lately invented by the geélogists— 
one by fire, the other by water. I mention these to show you it is no diffi 
cult matter; and you may take your choice of either, as people choose 
whetlfr they will have their mutton roasted or boiled. 

“But though it was easy enough for the philosophers to tell how Ameri- 
ca was made, the peopling ¢f it was not quite so trifling a job, and cost 


them more labour than all the rest of the earth put together. The old 


, 


world, it seems, was hugely surprised, at finding this thumping bantling, 
as it were, thus laid at its door; and the philosophers, like faithful parish 
officers, set to work to ferret out the father. In this pilgrimage, they 
fared pretty much like the lad in the French Novel, who, in a similar pious 
research, discovered no less than thirty-six fathers, one after the other. 
“The honest aboriginals of America, not being philosophers, did not 
much care to what country their ancestors appertained; but the learned 
were good enough to oblige them, by enlightening their comprehension 
in this particular. For this purpose each one set out on a different track, 
and, what is very remarkable, each found what he was looking for, in his 
own opinion; although, to say the truth, some of them, assuredly, were na 
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governed by a fainily likeness. One found out they were descended from 
Joktan, the son of Eber, son to —— the Lord knows who; a second from 
the Spaniards, who fied on the first invasion of Spain by the Moors; a 
third, from the Atlantides; a fourth, from the Scandinavians; a fifth, from 
the Hunns; a sixth, from the Canaanites; a seventh, from the Japanese; an 
eighth from the Romans; a ninth, from the Gauls; atenth, from the Friezland- 
ers; an eleventh, from the Celts; a twelfth, from the Egyptians; a thirteenth, 
from the Pheenicians; a fifteenth—I beg pardon—a fourteenth, from the 
Chinese; a fifteenth, from the Norwegians; a sixteenth, from the Ethiopi- 
ans; and a seventeenth, from the Anthropophagi! Here is an ancestor for 
every state in the Union, which is enough, in all conscience, to content a 
reasonable man. Butthere are at least twenty more papas putting in for 
little America, which shows how anxious every body was to claim this no- 
ble offspring. Each of these supported his theory with a pertinacity pro- 
portioned to its enormity; and, perhaps, there never was such a mass of 
absurdity, ashas been generated by this subject, useless in itself, and now 
beyond the reach of human research to determine. 

“Tt was to be hoped that the subject had been laid at rest inthe learned 
lumber of the times, never to be revived. But a philosopher of our own 
country, whose name may be found in all the newspapers, has lately revived it; 
and did [i. e. has did] what was thought utterly impossible—produced new 
absurdities. The flat-nosed Tartars, and Samoiedes, and all the nonsense of 
old Thomas Brerewood, are again conjured up, to play at foot-ball with, and 
tickle our learned societies. Since, however, the subject has been thus raised 
from the dead,I see no reason why I may not advance my theory, which I 
have little doubt will overturn, and utterly demolish all others, if it ever 
fairly comes before the world. 1 have actually discovered, by the infalli- 
ble aid of analogy, that America is the oldest quarter of the world, and the 
true hive from whence the earth was peopled after the deluge —First re. 
Gover that, and then thou shalt hear further. 

“America is the largest quarter of the globe, and must therefore be the 
eldest born; for, taking the analogy of all nature, the largest must be the 
oldest, because it has had the longest time to grow; and this analogy is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the earth, which, according to the geologists, is 
growing lustily every day. Another proof of the superior antiquity of 
America is, that, at the time of the first discovery, she had forgot her own 
name; in consequence of which the monarchs of Europe kindly christened 
her over again—with blood. Nothing can be a greater proof of old age 
than the loss of memory; and to forget one’s name, is an infa!i/hle indica- 
tion of extreme longevity. One of the weak arguments brought forward 
by the ignorant philosophers of Europe, against the antiquity of the new 
world, as they choose to call it, merely because it was new to them, is, 
that the Aborigines of America are far below the natives of Asia and Eu- 
rope, in learning and science, and all those arts which conduce to the de- 
light of existence. Now this, so far from establishing their theory, is, in 
my mind, almost a conclusive argument in favour of mine. Do not al] na- 
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tions relapse into a sort of second childhood, and, in the course of : 
forget what, in the course of ages, they had learned? What has bec« ee 
the glories of Egypt, and Greece, and Italy—the most renowned oe of 
the ancient world? Egypt and Greece have relapsed into besheatenr “sn it 
aly is become a nation of—fiddlers. Their glory existsonly in dos we ; 
brance of what they once were; in their arts, their warlike senaat nd 
their ancient literature—as the science of our Aborigines does, in the ‘ie 
mains of those astonishing works, whose creation is far be veal eth ‘ ~ ’ 
dition or history; and which, as they meet the eye of the stren , ee , oe 
glides down the gentle Ohio, fill him witha vague and vg a r 
A people may be so old as to have forgotten every thing but the oh 
cessary to existence; and this is, doubtless, the case with our Ab ig a 
Besides, there is a wonderful difference between a people who tell ‘the . 
own achievements, and thase who are ignorant of the side art of w : “65 
The former, always make the man striding over the lion, while the eae 
having nobody to take care of their posthumous fame, leave, ger aurmng 
but an indifferent reputation behind them. I will ventare to “4 es + 
early inhabitants of this new world performed as many menensibhe oct sn 
ments as the Greeks, Romans and English! only there were po kil git 
no Herodotuses, Livys, and Venerable Bedes, to record ek eatin 
Having given such special reasons, for believing that Noah wa 
American, it would seem unnecessary to offer any proof, that the ve Je 
of Europe, at least, are descended from the aborigines of this pebew'. of th . 
world. With regard to those of Africa, there is much colour for the | ‘el 
that they must look for their parentage sbmewhere else; and » ts “ 
they find it, much good may it do them. It may be wens while ae a 
to notice afew characteristic resemblances between the Indians of ie : 
ca, and the polished nations of Europe, that, beyond doubt " he meee 
nity of the former. oak: poet 
The indians are much given to high play; so are the fashionable peopl 
abroad. The Indians neglect their wives; so do the fashionable ' me 
abroad. The Indians are mightily given to long, pompous hara - _— 
are the fashionable orators abroad. The Indians are great aoe a ms 
the Dutch and Germans. ‘The Indians are fond of high Wise aap hig 
Such as Iron Cloud, Negroe Jegs, Jumping Sturgeon, Big-eared merge) “i 
Shadow, &c.; so-are the fashionable people abroad. The sadiand ate | re 
Beggars; $0 are the Italians. They are deep drinkers, like the ped an vs 
and English; they are smoky and dirty like the Russians; great arin 
the French; proud and lazy, as the Spaniards; and as vain as all thege , 
tagetber. Certainly all this shows a common origin; and the logical ba 
clusion to be drawn is, that a people, like the Indians, uniting in a a 
the various and distinguishing charasteristics of the principal nations of wr 
carth must be the great common ancestor of all. Another proof of thi " 
the propensity which the natives of those countries have for + sabre Ms 
this, which, doubtless, arises from’a sort ofinstinctive affection for the hk ore 
vor. ¥. 2 seins 
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their forefathers. No other reason that I know of, can philosophically ac- 
count for the obstinacy with which they persist in quitting their native lands, 
where they live under such ancient, worn-out and respectable governments; 
where they have no property, and, consequently, no cares, but to escape 
starvation; and where machinery is brought to such astonishing perfection, 
that there is hardly any use for human labour; and where poor men have 
nothing to do but be idle and starve; or busy themselves in politics and be 
hanged.—Farewell. 

The reader, who has laughed over the satirical pages oi 
“Knickerbocker,” will at once perceive the source, from which 
the writer of the foregoing letter has borrowed his wit. There it 
was amusing, because it was original: here the attempted ridicule 
of philosophy is converted into buffoonery; and what was playful 
satire iu the hands of another, becomes downright spleen, under 
the metamorphosing hand of this author. But it is not in this 
letter only, that he has shown a fondness for new-modelling old 
jokes. What has once served to create a laugh, seems to lose 
none of its merit, in his estimation, by repetition, This might an- 
swer very well in a private correspondence, or in a familiar con- 
versation with “dear Frank” and his fellow traveller the “philos- 
pher;” but im letters that go directly from the writer to the printer, 
and that are written avowedly to entertain and enlighten the pub- 
lick, the publick have a right to expect something new—or, since, 
according to Solomon, there is nothing new under the sun, they 
have at least a right to expect something, in which the author may 
claim exclusive property. 

There is so strong a coincidence of ideas and expressions, in 
the extract that follows, with what has been said upon the same 
subject by the humourous author above mentioned, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe it the effect of accident. 

“The people of the United States partake, in no small degree, of the hab- 
its ot their predecessors, the Aborigines, who, when they have exhausted 
one hunting ground, pull up stakes, and incontinently march off to another, 
four or five hundred miles off, where game is plenty. So with honest broth- 
er Jonathan. When he has eaten up every thing around him, and worked 
his land to skin and bone, and when his house is just on the point of tum- 
bling about his ears; instead of taking the trouble of restoring the one, or 
rebuilding the other, he abandons both; and packingup his moveables, con- 

sisting of his wife and.chulbby boys, in a woggen, whistles homself te the 
banks of the Chio, the Llinois, or the Missouri,—ai/ one to him. Here he 
builds him alog cabin; and his axe is like the whirlwind, which levels the 
tallest trees of the forest ina twinkling. By and by he puts an addition to 
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his cabin; and last of all, builds him a stately house, and becomes a judge, 


a general, or a member of congress,—for our people are jacks of all trades, 
and the same man can turn his hand or his head to any thing 


The author tells us that he travelied into “ould Virginia” with 
a string of prejudices at his back, as long as the distance between 
Boston and Richmond; and though he acknowledges the courte- 
ous hospitality with which he was entertained atthe house of a 
lady-planter, it is easy to perceive, that he returned from his 
“grand tour,” with the string not much shortened, by any subse- 
quent intercourse with the Virginians. It it true, he found out 
that a man may travel quietly along the road, without having his 
eyes gouged, or his teeth knocked down his throat; but to judge 
from the style of his jokes, and the tenour of the anecdotes he has 
chosen, to illustrate their character, he thought them quite as sav- 
age at the conclusion of his tour, as he had done before he under- 
took it. There is nothing more absurd than the errour which 
travellers—I mean those who travel, for the sake of becoming au- 
thors—fall into, that itis possible, by riding post through a few 
villages, and conversing occasionally with the landlord of a little 
imn,(who is himself, perhaps,a foreigner or an emigrant from anoth- 
er state,) to become acquainted with the character and manners of 
a nation or state. And yet these are the only sources, from which 
travellers, generally, have either time or opportunity, te draw 
materials for their future books. 

If the reader can forget that the author is a“popular” writer, 
and that he has, in these very letters, given us a long disserta- 
tion upon the defects of American taste in Jiterature, and their 
causes, he may probably find some amusement in the following 
tavern scenes—they are painted in the author’s very best man- 
ner. 

“After ‘travelling, and travelling, and travelling,’ as the story-books say, 
we came at last to a shabby two story house, which we could see by the 
moon-ligkt, was magnificently bedecked with old petticoats stuffed in the 
window panes. Itstood on an eminence, by the road side, at the foot of 
which ran a kttle brawling river, whose murmuring we heard at a distance. 
We alighted and knocked at the door of this castle of desolation; when 
out came, not a dwarf, buta giant at least seven fect high. He took our 
horses, and we went into the house, where the rest of this family of giants, 
seven in number, were seated round a table loaded with a mighty supper 
of bread, meat, and vegetables, not forgetting the bacon.—T wo women, of the 
like enormous stature, were waiting on the gentlemen. Slerenpon, at sieht 
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of this most picturesque group, all the stories I had ever read of people 
being killed, wounded and thrown into a ditch, in traversing lonely paths, 
or desert mountains, rushed upon my memory. i fully determined to look 
at the sheets to see if they were not bloody, before I went to bed, and gaz- 
ed round the room with infinite solicitude.. Ateach recess of the fireplace 
yas a bed; and the rest of the furniture, though carlessly arranged, was 
decent and comfortable enough; but I did not like the looks of three of four 
rifles, displayed rather ostentatiously over the chimney. 

“The group round the table consisted of an old man, whose countenance, 
to say the honesttruth, was not quite so amiable us one might see of a eum- 
mer’s day—and six young tellows, that looked as if the forest itself would 
bow before them—if they were only armed with axes. These are the lads to 
go in front of the great carayan of man, in his progress to the west,—to clear 
the lands, to hunt the deer, to war against the wild beasts, and cope with 
the savage, equally wild. But as Isaid, my head was full of robbers, and I 
listened to their talk with great mterest. Itturned upon the day’s work 
they had just gone through, and of the task of the morrow, when they were 
going to reap a field of oats—and at once all apprehensions subsided. The 
industrious farmer even in the wildest recesses of the mountains, is ever a 
harmless, honest being, with whom the lonely stranger may eat, and drink, 
and sleep in safety. The hope of gain is, with him, but a gentle impulse, 
which leads to the violation of no law, the commission of no crime—to at- 
tain the object. The dews,the showers, and the sunshines of heaven, are the 
sources of his prosperity; and thus is he even led to a feeling of depend- 
ance on the bounties of Providence, by his interest being more closely con- 
nected with those operations of nature, which leads us directly to a con- 
templation of the Deity. No wonder, then, that the cultivators of the 
lands are those who constitute the real wholesome strength and virtue of 
every civilized country; since they daily look to the heavens and to the 
earth alone for their support—and consequently feel their dependance on 
the one and their inseparable connection with the other. 

“[ slept without even dreaming of robbers; and in the morning we got 
up before sunrise, having fourteen miles to ride to breakfast. ‘The country 
through which we were now passing is very near the summit of the great 
ridge of mountains which divides the waters that run,to the east from those 
that run to the west. We were now consequently, on the highest land 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi. At Dennis Callaghan’s, where 
we breakfasted, there is a little stream which joins James’ river, and 
eventually mingles with the ocean, and a few miles beyond there is a simi- 
lar one which is tributary to the Mississippi. Here, then, resides the 
mighty river god of the Adleganics, who carrics an urn under each arm, 
from one of which he pours the waters of the east, from the other those 
of the west. My mind expanded as it floated rapidly like a light canoe 
cown the rivers, one moment dwelling on the vast ocean, and then on that 
endless river, whose innumerable tributary streams, like veins and arteries, 
there find their common centre, in the heart of that great valley. forming 
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natural links, anda bond of common union, which will for even remind the 
people of that vast region of their kindred blood and kindred interests 
{ wanted Oliver to sympathise with me in these notable cogitations; but he 
had somehow or other heard of a parcel of oyster or muscle shells, bedded 
in arock somewhere inthis neighbourhood, which made his hobby-horse te 
to caper, and curvet and kick at such a rate, that he could attend to noth- 
ing else. I wished to heaven these shells had staid where they belonged, and 
not got into situations to puzzle the philosophers as they do. 

“But I must not forget honest little Dennis Callaghan, who is neither 
muscleman nor oysterman; {this is one of the authors best puns,] and at any 
rate would much rather have the inside of an oyster than its shell, ’'ll 
swearfor him. Dennis is asort of old man of the mountains, as well known 
in these parts, as Dennis Brulgruddery was on Mucksiush Heath. He is an 
Irishman, honey true blue pluck liver and lights midriff and all; and settled in 
this place about the time the oyster shells did! believe, for the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary of his being here. How he got here the 
Lord only knows; but here he is, and here he is likely to remain and flour 
ish; for no traveller passes Ais door without calling ; either because it is the 
only house of entertainment for many miles, or because Dennis is a most 
petulant wag, and withall a very honest fellow, which for a repnblican is 
prodigious. He may be known by being a little fellow, dressed in a long 
switch-tailed coat, with buttons about the size of a pewter plate; a pair of 
breeches, made very loose; for reasons which I shall keep to myself, orna 
mented with knee-buckles of massy workmanship, and four square, or near 
about—I won’t be positive. He hasa mighty way of pulling up his galli- 
gaskins with one hand, and drawing the sleeve of the other across his nose 
at the same time, L suppose because it tickles him. His stockings were of 
mixed woolen, and hadin them a pair of swall, jolly, short, long, thick, spindle 
legs, that precipitated theinselves into his shoes by means of two feet at the 
end of them; which said feet were rather short, but made up in breadth 
what they wanted in length. He wears a queue of some two or three doz- 
en hairs, which in their primitive institution seem to have been black, but 
are now like Hamlet’s Senior’s beard, ‘a sable silver.” As Dennis will doubt- 
less be remembered by posterity, I thought it well to be particular it giving 
a description of him, which will become valuable as he shall become ex- 
tinct. 

“We enquired of Dennis if we could get breakfast, being pretty sharp-set 
under a ride of fourteen good hon-st long miles. ‘Breakfast!’ said he, with 
infinite gravity—‘you can’t get breakfast here, I don’t keep tavern any 
more.’ ‘However,’ said he, after enjoying our perplexity—‘l am just go- 
ing to breakfast myself and you are welcome td go snacks.’ In a little tame 
we had an excellent one; and, when we were going away, Oliver very 
gravely thanked him for his hospitality, withont offering to pay. This made 
Dennis look rather blue, for he thought it was carrying the joke a little too 
far. However, we paid him at length in silver, at which he expressed no 
small astonishment, not having seen any a long ume.” 
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We are very unwilling to trespass upon the copy-right of the 
publishers, by extracting too many of the good things, from these 
volumes; but it 1s almost impossioie, in any other way, to convey 
to our readers any adequate notice of the merits of the work. 


The Bible a code of Laws. A Sermon delivered tn Park-Street Church, Bos- 
ton, September 3, 1817, at the ordination of Mr. Sxneno EB. Dwienrt, as 
Pastor of that Church; and of Messrs. Eursua P. Swirt, ALLEN Graves, 
Joun Nicnous, Levi Parsons, and Joun Burrrick, as Missionaries te 
the Heathen. By Lyman Beecher, 1. M. Pastor of a Church of Christ in 
Litchfield, Connecticut. pp. 51. Andover, Flagg & Gould, 1818, 


This is a very extraordinary production. We = speak of its 
general character, and not merely of its length: though one would 
think that a sermon, of fifty octave pages, would be no very ordin- 
ary contribution, either to the ear, or the eye, of the religious pub- 
lick. Notwithstanding its length, however, we have read it with 
interest, and have no doubt it was heard with pleasure. There is 
something in a deeply interesting occasion, like that on which this 
sermon was delivered, a thronged house, and some other than the 
preacher who fills the pulpit every Sunday, calculated to beguile 
the hearer of the tedium of a long sitting: and he is charmed in- 
to an absolute oblivion of the lapse of time, when he hears an 
orator, of no limited reputation in the church, eloquently awaken 
the devout emotions of the heart, or lucidly unfold an obscurity 
ef doctrine. The reader puts himself, to a certain extent, in the 
place of the hearer; and if he feels not that portion of excite- 
ment which is produced by external circumstances, he has an 
advantage which the other has not:—when he is tired of reading 
he can lay down the book. 

We do not often furnish our literary table with theological 
fare. Perhaps our ordinary would be better supported, if those 
who resort to us for entertainment could always find, under one 
of our covers, something to gratify an appetite for that kind of 
food. As the subject of the present experiment is a delicacy in 
the market, and as we perceive the cooking of it will be some- 
what laborious, we flatter ourselves with the hope that some one 
may sit down to it with a relish. 
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If we have observed correctly, there is, at the present time, 
a little more than its ordinary propensity in the publick feel- 
ing, towards religious inquiry and speculation. If this be 
true, we augur favourably for our religious interests. Not 
that those interests are unusually jeoparded in these days; but 
our religious freedom is worth something; at least our fathers 
thought so: and the flame of religious, as surely as that of civil 
liberty, will go out, if we fall asleep by the side of it: and though 
we might feel safe, and warm enough when we went to sleep, we 
should wake up, and find both ourselves and our tenement, cold and 
cheerless, and dark. In short we should be very uncomfortable. 
The golden fleece was safe, till the dragon of Colchis slept. 

The sermon before us is apparently the result of considerable 
labour: by which we do not mean patient and studious research; 
but that labour of the mind which consists in constructing meta- 
physical fortresses, for defending the out-posts of one of the prov- 
inces of the thetlogical dominion, which has, for some centuries, 
maintained a respectable independence: a province which has 
sent forth many skillful generals to the polemical field, and in 
which the science of controversial tacticks has been cultivated 
with great success. The author discovers all the characteristicke 
of a bold and enterprising partisan. He has courage, activity, 
and addres. He draws out his forces, in a manner at once cau- 
tious and imposing. What he considers the weak points in his 
enemy’s line, he is sagacious to detect, and prompt to attack. 
From the report he has here given us of a recent campaign, we 
judge very favourably of his love of country,—his ardent attach- 
ment to the christian empire generally,—and particularly of the 
esprit du corps, by which he seems not merely animated but in- 
vigorated. His language is energetick, his conceptions rather 
bold than accurate, and many of them evidently original; which, 
considering his subject, entitles him to no small praise: and if he 
returns with no trophies from the field, it must be because his en- 
emies have fought better; not because he has not fought well. 
We have, however, been compelled to observe, that, on some oc- 
casions, he has descended from the elevated, magnanimous bear- 
ing that becomes a champion in the course of truth: and we 
cannot but think—perhaps our readers may consider us super 
stitious, but we cannot but think—that it is owing to this, that, 
in perhaps every onset, when he has stooped, he has failed. 
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We regret that our limits are such, as net to allow us to ex- 
tract more than the mere skeleton of this sermon, with the 
exception only of such other parts as will be the immediate 
theme of our animadversions. From this, however, its general 
features will be seen: and though it may seem illiberal to select 
more for reprehension than for praise, when there is certainly as 
much scope for one as for the other; we can only say, that, as 
friends of truth and virtue, as well as of literature, we are offi- 
cially bound to examine the correctnes of argumeuts and asser- 
tions, which purport to be employed in the service of truth: and 
if fallacious or groundless, to expose mis-statements, and detec: 
fallacies, so far as we observe them: well knowing that truth can 
derive no permanent aid from sophisiry, no firm support from 
falsehood. 

Under the title of “The Bible a Code of Laws,” the author 
proposes, 

“J. To illustrate the nature of moral government. 

li. To show that the scriptures are to be regarded as containing a system 
of moral laws, revealed to illustrate the glory of God, in the salvation of 
man.—p. 4.” 

It is in the illustration of this second general topick, that we 
meet with a definition of which we doubt the correctness. 

“The glory of God is his whole character.” Page 7. 

This definition is not recognized by Johnson; nor is it the sense 
civen to the word glory by good writers. But may it not be the the. 
ological meaning? Try it by a part of the Lord’s prayer. “For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the character forever. 
Amen.” Is not his power, his omnipotence, a part of the charac- 
ter of God? Why then this tautology? Is it objected that this 
section of the Lord’s prayer is of doubtful authority? Try it by 
a standard, above all such exceptions—the Westminster Cate- 
chism: “Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and enjoy him for- 
ever.” To glorify is to procure glory for, or give glory to: “te 
glorify God” then, is to procure, or give God a character. Nor are 
these, forced and selected cases. We will hazard th assertion, that 
there is not one instance, in the whole New Testament, where the 
word character, used as a translation of the Greek doze, or asa 
synohyme of the Euglish glory, would express the meaning of 
the writer. We object, decidedly, to all these arbitrary encroach. 
ments upon the established meaning of terms, And though we 
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fight no battles with either church or state, we are determined 
to thunder our anathemas against all literary treasons, and all 
heretical abuses of the English language. If a man may take 
the words of scripture, and define them according to “his mere 
good pleasure,” he may prove any thing by any thing. But of 
this we shall say more, when upon the subject of mysteries. 
After opening the subject, and illustrating each member of this 
general division, in avery respectable manner, our author pro- 
ceeds, p. 8, to draw the nine following inferences, from the second 
of these general propositions. 
1. That the scriptures, ey have, onall subjects on which they 
speak, a determinate meaning.” 
2. That “it is possible to ascertain, and to know that we have ascertained 
their real meaning” p. 9. 
3. That “it is easy to perceive the high importance of revealed truth.” 
p. 12. 
4 That “in expounding their meaning, their supposed reasonablenes, or 
unreasonablenes is not the rule of interpretation.” p. 16. 


5. That “a mystery may be an object of faith and a motive to obedience.” 
p. 20. 


6. That “‘it itis practicable to decide what are fundamental doctrines.” 

p. 24. 

7. That “the doctrine of the entire depravity of man is not inconsistent 
with free agency and accountability.” p. 35 

8. Is inferred “the obligation to believe correctly and cordially the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Bible, and the criminality of errour, on these sub- 
jects.” p. 36. And, 

9. Is inferred “the momentous responsibility of ministers of the gospel, 


and the aggravated destruction of those, wo keep back the truth or incul 
cate falsehood.” p. 42. 


After this follows an “address to the Pastor elect,” p. 43, and 
the sermon closes with an “address to the missionaries.” p. 47. 

As these inferences are entirely independent of each other, 
it is not necessary, in our remarks, to confine ourselves to the or- 
der in which they rise in the discourse. As the eye ranges over 
the field we shall let it rest upon those points, by whose promi- 
nence it is first attracted. We are informed, p. 24, that “the 
peculiar mode of the divine existence lies at the foundation of 
the plan of redemption, as unfolded in the Bible.” A thing of 
such importance, we should expect to find clearly exhibited, 
distinctly defined, and firmly settled. Ona nearer approach, 
however, we find this foundation not a rock, nor resting on a rock. 
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but reposing on a mystery, and enveloped in it: nothing is visible, 
nothing palpable. But if the christian is told that the founda- 
tion of his faith is a mystery, he surely ought to know what a 
mystery is. The philosopher, whose world rested upon an ele- 
phant, that stood upon a tortoise, that stood upon nothing, added 
as much stability to his world, as the divine gives to his edifice of 
faith, who lays its foundation on a mystery, and knows not what 
that is. Of this our author is aware; and having, as his fifth in- 
ference, told us that a mystery may be an object of faith, he very 
properly proceeds to tell us what mystery is. 

“A mystery is a fact whose gencral nature is in some respects declared 
intelligibly; but whose particular manner of existence is not declared, 
and cannot be comprehended. ‘The proposition which declares the myst: 
ry has respect always tothe general intelligible fact, and never to the un 
revealed incomprehensible mode of its existence. A mystery, then, ts a 
intellig ole fact, always involving unintelligible circumstances, which car 
not of course, be objects of faith, in any definite form.” p. 20 

Totis definition of the word ‘nystery’ we object. And thoug): 
the author appears to have framed it, witha particular view of 
applying it to one of the christian mysteries, that of the trinity, 
we think we can show that his definition is bot) incorrect, and in- 
applicable to his examples. 

“A mystery, then, is an intelligible fact, always involving unin- 


s 


telligible circumstances.” This is lis shortest definition, and 
therefore the best, for his first is rather a descriplion of a particu- 
lar mystery, than the definition of a mystery in general. 

The objection we make to this definition is that it makes a mys 
tery of every fact that can be stated, whether in physicks, or mor 
als. For there cannot be a fact alleged, we are bold to assert, 
either in natural or moral phylosophy, which does not al- 
ways iuvolve unintelligible circumstances. Take one of | the 
siinplest examples possible, in eachi:—Gress grows.—A very in- 
fellicible proposition, one would suppose, and believed by every 
body. But how can four things, so different from each other in 
their nature, and so mutually hostile, as earth and air, fire and 
water, bw their joint and | armorions energies, produce a thing so 
apnarentiv unlike them ali as a blade of grass? Is the manner in 
which this is done nerfectiv tntelligiblc? [fnot, the fact that grass 
grows ly 3 tnvstery, according to this definitions sor the intelligi- 


ble fact, involves an unintellicible circumstance. Acatin—Vir 
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tue causes happiness—But can you tell the precise manner in 
which this cause acts, either upon the virtuous man, or upon him 
who receives the benefit of lus virtues? Joo the liand of the char- 
itable touches the heart of the poor? Mow gratitude brightens 
the eye of the one, and by its silent eloquence rewards the be- 
nificence of the other? Or why, when virtue is thus amply re- 
warded, all are not virtuous? Or how, upposingall to be virtuous, 
and all happy, there could be no such thing as gratitude, or chari- 
tv? If not, the fact that virtue causes happiness, which every 
body knows and every body believes, is a mystery. 

The truth is, the definition is inaccurate: for, according to it, 
every thing and nothing are equally mysteries. We will ven- 
ture, though with fear and trembling, to propose our own idea o! 
amystery. Butas the word has, according to approved usage. 
several significations, we shall distinguish them under the follow 
ing numbers. 

l. A fact, or truth unknown. 

2» Anunknown, or an unintelligible circumstance, of a known, 
or intelligible fact. 

3. A proposition, of which one or more of the terms is unin 
telligible, undefined, or undefinable. 

4. An art, or trade. 

5. A secret or truth pertaining to religion, formerly unknown, 
or communicated to but few, but now understood, and made 
publick. ‘This is the scriptural sense of the word. 

A proposition, stated in terms that are intelligible, but which 
conveys no distinct idea, is sometimes mistaken for a mystery 
but that is not properly a mystery; it is nonsense. 

With the writers of the New ‘Testament, mystery and revela- 
tion held the same relation to each other, as secret aud discovery 
do with us. With us, a secret discovered, is no longer a secret: 
with them a mystery revealed was no longer a mystery. There- 
fore, in the religion revealed by our Saviour and_ his apostles, 
there can now be no such thing as a mystery, but in the script- 
ural sense. 

We are now prepared to go into the examination of our author’s 
examples of mystery: comparing them with his definition, and 
with our own. 


Sllow me to illistrat: th > sibhier ‘ bs “ few etaumnnles God 1S OMn pre 
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ent. This proposition announces a mystery. The general intelligible fuct 
declared is, that there is no place where God is not. The mystery is, how 
can a spirit pervade immensity.” p. 20. . 

But is not this making the fact one thing, and the mystery 
another?—Is ‘how can a spirit pervade immensity’? -a fact? or is 
it merely an unintelligible circumstance? If not a fact, it does 
not answer our author’s definition, which calls for “a fact, in- 
volving unintelligible circumstances.” But he says after his 
example given, that the mystery is not the fact, but the unintel- 
ligible mode of the existence of the fact. The example then is 
a correct example of a mystery, but not applicable to this incor- 
rect definition. It falls under the second sense we have given to 
the word. The fact then may be believed; the mystery cannot. 

“That the dead are raised, is an intelligible proposition: but “how are 
the dead raised up, and with what bodies do they come,” are the attendant 
mysteries.” p. 21. 

Here again we ask, Is either “how are the dead raised up?” or 
“with what bodies do they come?” a fact? if not, neither meets 
the author’s definition. His definition of a mystery calls for a 
fact, his example of a mystery is the manner of afact. His ex- 
ample then does not apply to his definition: but it is embraced 
under our second number. 

But we have also to object, that, in this example, the author has 
practised a logical finesse, in taking a proposition, containing a 
mystery in one sense; and drawing out of it a mystery in another 
sense: as if the idea were a thing of no consequence, provided we 
can be made to swallow the word. The future resurrection of the 
dead, was, at the publication of the christiaa religion, a mystery, 
according to the fifth number o. our definition. As such St. Paul 
recogniess it, in I. Cor. xv. 51, 52, “Behold I show you a mystery; 
we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed; In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, for the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” The fact of the resurrection of the dead, and the m- 
stantaneous change of the living, St. Paul found a mystery. He 
“shewed” it to us, and it isa mystery no longer.— The “how are 
the dead raised upz” ‘and “with what bodies do they come?” St. 
Paul found mysteries, according to our second number, and as such 
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he left tiien.—The revelation of these circumstances Was unne- 
cessary, and had it been made, it would have been an anomaly: in 
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that it would have given us more information as to our future, 
than we have as to our present mode of existence. 

In order to be distinctly understood we will present this sub- 
ject ina more condensed form. 

Proposition. ‘The dead shall be raised to life. 

This proposition was a mystery in the scriptural sense; so re- 
cognised by St. Paul. 

Till it was revealed, it was a mystery to all men, under the 
first number of our definiton. In the same sense it is still a 
mystery, to all who are unacquainted with this doctrine of the 
christian religion. 

When they shall be raised, is the unknown, and how they shall 
be raised is the unintelligible circumstance, of the known and 
intelligible fact; and each of them isa mystery, under our second 
number. 

The fact of the resurrection, which is all we need care about, 
and all we can believe, is now no mystery, but an article of our 
faith. 

We come now to the last and greatest of our author’s examples 
of mystery. 

“Take one more example;—the doctrine of the Trinity. The scriptures 
reveal that there is but one God. They also reveal a distinction in the man. 
ner of the divine existence, which lays a foundation for mutual stipulations 


and distinct agéncies in the work of redemption: which distinction is expres- 
sed by the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” p 21. 


Now in all the other examples of mystery, given by our author, 
the circumstance of the mode or manner of the fact, as in the ca- 
ses of the omnipresence of God, and the resurrection of the dead, 
has not been understood, because not revealed. The mode there- 
fore was the mystery. We conclude then, from analogy, that 
when he says the scriptures reveal that there is but one God, or 
but one God exists, the mode, or manner of this existence is the 
thing that is incomprehensible or unintelligible, because it is not 
revealed. In other words, it is the mystery. 

This too, perfectly agrees with what is said by othe: 
writers upon the same subject. “The fact, and not the 
manner of it, being that which is revealed, is the proper and 
only object of our faith.* Admitting then that the  scrip- 
tures do not reveal the manner of the divine existence, is it 


—_-_e__ 


* Wardlaw, on the Socinian Controversy, p, 11. Andover, 1415 
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not a little strange to be told, that they have revealed a distinc- 
tion in the manner of that existence? Can the human mind con- 
ceive of a distinction in a thing, when it can have no conception 
of the thing itself? We do not ask, has the Deity revealed, but 
we ask could he, without new modeling the human mind, reveal 
to it a distinction in the mode of his existence, when he could not, 
as, While we are what we are, he surely could not, reveal to it 
that mode itself? 

The argument stands thus—The scriptures reveal the fact that 
but one God evists. ‘The manner ov mode of the fact, they have 
not revealed; of course the mode of the divine existence is a 
inystery; we understand nothing, and therefore believe nothing 
about it. But we are told, that, though the scriptures have re- 
vealed nothing about the mode of the divine existence, they have 
revealed that the mode of the divine existence is distinguished! 

Still further—here are ‘mutual stipulations, and distinct agen- 
cies.’—Dves a distinciion of mode mutually stipulate? Does a dis- 
‘inetion distinctly act>—Again, “which distinction is expressed 
by the names Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”—Father, Son, and 
itoly Ghost then, are not the names of persons, but the names of 
a distinction. Again— 

**How then do you know that the Divine Spirit does not exist, and why 
undertake to decide that he cannot exist, in such a manner as illustrates all 
that is declared of his unity, as one God, and all that is implied inthe dis 
tinction of names, and the intellectual and social intercourse, stipulations, 
and distinct agencies recognised in the plan of redemption? _ p. 22. 

Now who shall decide for us, we acknowledge our inability to 
lecide for ourselves, whether the mystery in question lie in the 
“names of a distinction,” as on p. 21, or “in the distinction of 
names,” as on p. 22? Here too, we have net only “stipulations 
and distinct agencies,” but also intellectual and social inter- 
course.”—Intellectual and social intercourse between the names 
of a distinction!—Is this mystery, or is it nonsense?* 

* An example of mystery somewhzt analogous to this, and illustrative of 
the difference between a fact and amystery, may be drawn from the query 
that our author puts into the mouth of one, who is supposed to doubt our 
absolute certainty of the correctness of our opinions. 

“ut itisdemanded; ow can you know that your opinion, among vari- 
ous conflicting opinions, is ecclusively correct?” p. 10. 

Ilere, “the general intelligible fact declared is” J know that mu ofinions 
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“Now the proposition that there is but one God is intelligible: The 
proposition that there 1s a deviation inthe manner of the divine existena 


from the exact unity of created minds, is as intelligible as if the nature of 


this deviation were subjected to the analysis of reason and brought within 
the limits of human comprehension. ‘That this deviation from the eract 
pattern of unity, as exhibited in the Amman mind, is such as lays a foundation 
for ascribing distinct names, attributes, exercises and actions to the Father, 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, according to the obvious language ot 
the Bible, is as intelligible a proposition as if the precise nature of th 
distinction was unveiled to the scrutiny of the human undersianding.” p. 21 

Is this paragraph constructed with extreme carelessness, ov 
with consummate art? We suspect the latter, and cannot but re- 
gard it as an exquisite display of logical legerdemain. Our au 
thor having exhibited two or three specimens of mystery, in which 
he admits, what we have also shown,—his definition to the con 
trary notwithstanding,—that the mystery was notin the fuef be 
lieved, but in the mode of the fact; and having thus persuaded 
us that “an intelligible fact, involving unintelligible circum. 
stances,” which he is pleased to call a mystery, is no very fright 
ful thing;—he produces another, his greatest and last, to whicly 
all the others were merely introductory. But in this, he has dey 
trously slipped aside the circumstance, on which the mysters 
had always rested before, and substituted in its place an essen 
tial quality; then, keeping our eyes intently fixed upon the fiet, 
he expects that the mystery will escape, without our observing 
to what he has attached it. 

“Now the proposition that there is but one Ged is intelligible:” 
—Perfectly so—the mystery attached to this fact is—how can an 
infinite mind exist eternally? We cannot understand, and we 
cannot believe. “The proposition that there is a deviation in the 
manner of the divine existence, from the exact unity of created 
minds is intelligible.” Granted:—and it is perfectly intelligible, 
that that deviation from the exact unity of any mind, creat 
ed or uncreated, is a destruction of that unity.—Is unity variable: 
Is almost unity, any nearer to unity than it is to nothing at all: 
Is “exact unity,” or periect unity, any thing more than unity: 
Is unity the manner, or mode in which any thing that is one es 
ists? Or is it not rather an essential quality of the existence of 
that, which is but one?—lIs'the circularity of a circle a manner in 


Which that figure exists? or is it an essential quality, that whicl 
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is indispensable to its existence as a circle? Deviate from its cir- 
cularity, and is it any longer a circle? Deviate from “the exact 
pattern” of a sphere, and ’tis not a sphere. Deviate from the exact 
pattern of ubiquity, as exhibited in the Deity, and does he not 
cease to be omnipresent?* Can you deviate from the eternity of 
God, without destroying that eternity? Let finite man deviate 
from the exact pattern of finiteness, essential to his own mind, 
and he is infinite. Let the virgin deviate from her virginity and 
she is a virgin no more.—A deviation from an essential quality, 
is a destruction of that quality—Deviate from the unity of one, 
and you destroy that unity. We care not from what source the 
idea of unity be derived—in what pattern it is exhibited, let it be 
once formed, and it is immutable. The word one has but one 
idea attached to it, the idea of unity. This idea it carries along 
with it, and attaches it to whatever substantive it is itself applied. 
The same is true of all the numeral adjectives. The words one, 
two, three, and four, convey respectively but one idea—that of 
unity, duality,t trinity or quaternity: and that they carry with 
them undeviatingly, wherever they go. They are, therefore, the 
most obstinate and troublesome words imaginable, to play tricks 
with;—too mathematical for logical maneuvres. 

But, it seems that this deviation from the unity of the divine 
existence is that which “laysa foundation for ascribing distinct 
names, attributes, exercises and actions to the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost."— Deviation, then, is used as synonymous 
with distinction, in the previous paragraph. Hence it follows 
both that by deviation from unity, our author means a distinction 





*This is our author’s first example. And in chis he has distinguished 
clearly, and properly, between the fact and the mystery “The mystery 
is” (not, a spirit does pervade immensity,—which is the fact, but) how can a 


”?__ Tet us see what he would have made of this 


spirit pervade immensity 
example, by treating it as he has his last. God is omnipresent: this is intelligi- 
ble. The proposition that there isa deviation in the manner of the divine 
existence from exact omnipresence, is as intelligible as if the precise nature 
of this deviation were subjected to the analysis of human reason.—So we 
think. 

We are aware that duality is not recognised by Johnson as English; but it 
means the state of being two, orin plain English, two-ness, as unity is one- 
ness, trinity three-ness, kc. It only wants as respectable use as its brethren 
Nave had, to make it as respectable 
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of unity; and, that Father, Son and Holy Ghost are the names, 
not only ofa distinction, but of a deviation from exact unity, in 
the manner of the Divine existence. 

“Will it be alleged, that when distinction approaches so near to absolute 
distinctness and independency of mind, there can be no union that shall con- 
stitute ‘hem one God ? 

Constitute what one God? the “distinction in the manner of the 
divine existence”?—or the “deviation from unity in the manner 
of that existence’?—we cannot tell to what them refers, we 
frankly acknowledge. ‘This however we can see, that we have 
another logical ruse de guerre in substituting the word union tor 
unity; as if, in discussions of this kind, they were synonymous. 
But our author cannot but have known better. An union may 
exist between any number of things, that are in their nature, ca- 
pable of being joined together: unity dwells only in one. But it 
is for our readers to say whether the union of ‘a distinction’ is not 
a novel idea.—Perhaps too, that is not the idea intended to be set 
forth in this sentence, which would be well worthy of that Angel 
of the schools, the irrefragable ‘Thomas Aquinas, in his darkest 
flights. We have examined it, however, with the most powerful 
of our metaphysical microscopes, and can bring no other within 
the field of vision. Indeed, the whole of this subject of mystery 
is presented to us in a very extraordinary shape; 


“If shape it may be called that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb, 

Or substance, may be called that shadow seems, 
For each seems either.”— 


We beg, however, to be distinctly understood as applying our 
remarks, throughout, to our author’s exhibition of the mystery of 
the trinity, and his mode of demonstrating it, and not at all to 
that mystery itself. Far be it from us to attempt to shake that 
‘fundamental doctrine;” we are only seeing how manfully, and 
how adroitly it is defended, by a champion who knows he is right, 
in matters of this sort.* 





* If the Bible contain the laws of a moral government in the manner 
explained, then it is possible to ascertain, and to know that we have aascer- 
‘aned its real meaning.” p.9. “Ican know if my opinion de correct that it 


* 80; because evidence seen and felt creates a moral certainty.” p. 11. 
Toles Ve 4 
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We proceed to the consideration of our author’s fourth infer- 


ence. 

“If the scriptures contain a system of Divine laws, then, in expounding 
their meaning, their supposed reasonableness or unreasonableness is not the 
rule of interpretation. 

“It is the opinion of some that the scriptures were not infallibly revealed 
in the beginning; and that they have since been modified by art and man’s 
device, till what is divine can be decided only by an appeal to reason. 
What is reasonable on each page is to be believed, and what is unrea- 
sonable isto be rejected. The obvious meaning of the text, according to 
the established rules of expounding other books, is not to be regarded; but 
what is reasonable, what the text oueht to say, is the rule of interpretation. 


Every passage must be tortured into a supposed conformity to reason; or if 


too incorrigible to be thus accommodated, it must be expunged as an in- 
terpolation. 

“It is admitted that without the aid of rcason the Bible could not be 
known to be the word of God, and could not be understood. Reason is 
the faculty by which we perceive and weigh the evidence of its inspiration, 
and by which we perceive and expound its meaning. Reason is the judge 
of evidence whether the Bible be the word of God; but that point decided, 
it is to judge of its meaning, only according to the common rules of expo- 
sition.” p.16. 

Now all this is very specious, and, doubtless, there are those to 
whom it is satisfactory. Its object and aim however are not con- 
cealed from even a superficial reader. The author did not in- 
tend that they should be. The design is to disparage, if not to 
distort, the opinion of these, who exercise their reason in study- 
ing and explaining a communication from ihe Infinite Being who 
gave us reason, that we might study and understand his charac- 
ter and his word—We are told that “in expounding the mean- 
ing” of this communication, Reason, which “is the faculty whereby 
we perceive and weigh the evidence of its inspiration, whereby 
we judge of the evidence whether it be the word of God,” is not 


to regard its reasonableness or unreasonableness as a rule of 


interpretation ! A judge, from his knowledge of the veracity of a 
deponent, and from his near relation to him, is allowed to inspect 
# deposition purporting to have been given by him; and from such 
inspection and examination of its merits, and general consistency 
with the deponent’s character, to decide preremptorily, and 
without appeal, whether it shall, or shall net go to the jury:—but 
when admitted, he is not allowed io explain an obscurity, or re- 


move an ambiguity, by suggesting a construction, though not the 
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most obvious one, whereby the whole deposition would be ren- 
dered consistent with itself, and with the veracity of the witness! 
And when we are sarcastically told that, in expounding the Bible, 
“the obvious meaning of the text, according to the established rules 
of expounding other books, is not to be regarded;” meaning there- 
by, as we are told more seriously at the close of the passage ex- 
tracted, that we are “to judge of its meaning only according to the 
common rule of exposition,” are we to understand, that, in regard 
to the principles of construction, the Bible stands only upon a 
par with a statute or a will, with Hume’s England, or Bunyan’s 
lioly War? We had long been under an impression, that, as the 
Bible was of a character entirely unigue, there had been formed 
certain canons in exegetical theélogy, applicable to the construc- 
tion and interpretation of that Book, and of that alone. We had 
thought, that, in determining the meaning of such parts of the Bi- 
ble as fallible readers had sometimes found obscure, it was neces- 
sary for them to consider that there would, a priori, be expected 
something of an extraordinary character, in a revelation made 
from an Infinite to finite beings, by the supernatural promptings 
of his spirit; that they ought to regard the elevated nature of the 
argument;—the antiquity of the original writings;—the barren- 
ness and the cousequently metaphorical character of the original 
languages;—the slumber of ages in which those languages had 
lain;—the difference of habits and manners, and the remoteness, 
both of time and place, between us and the Jews of Syria and 
Babylon;—the figurative style common to oriental writers, and 
especially the poetical excitement which prompted the visions 
and rhapsodies of the prophets of antiquity. But now we are in- 
formed, that we are, at all hazards, to take ‘the obvious meaning 
of the text,’ according to the established rules of expounding oth- 
er books.—Still further; “Reasou is the judge of evidence wheth- 
er the Bible be the word of God.” Is it not the judge, therefore, 
whether any part of it be the word of God? If we are to enlist 
the service of reason, in deciding upon the whole, are we to re- 
fuse her decision upon the parts? Or must we take ‘all or noth- 
ing’? and is the Bible, like the French Republic, or a mathemat- 
ical unit, one and indivisible? —These questions we leave to be 
settled by those who are to arbitrate between Rome and Geneva; 


—nay, between Luther and Calvin. 
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To prove that we are not entitled to the charge of heresy, a 
charge which would of all things distress us, in opposing this ex- 
pulsion of reason from the bench, when the question is to be tried, 
whether any part of the Bible be of divine authority and obliga- 
tion; we will only repeat the words of Bishop Butler.* “Let 
reason be kept to; and if any part of the scripture account of the 
redemption of the world by Christ can be shewn te be really con- 
trary toit, let the scripture, in the name of God, be given up.”t 

“Itis often alleged that there are so many opinions concerning the doc- 
trines of the Bible, thatno man can know that his own belief is the true be- 
lief, and on the ground of this supposed inevitable uncertainty, is founded 
the plea of universal charity and liberality: sweet sounding words for 
universal indifference, or universal skepticism! For who can be ardently at- 
tached to uncertainty; or who can believe any revealed truth with confi- 
dence, when his cardinal maxim is, that the doctrines of the Bible are ob- 
scure and uncertain?” p. 9. 

Is this the way in which an honourable polemick meets his ad- 
versary? Does the man, who feels the support of truth and mag- 
nanimity, thus pervert the terms of his opponent, from what he 
knows is his opponent’s meaning—from what he knows is their 
legitimate meaning, their scriptural meaning? Charity,forsooth, 
is a sweet sounding word for indifference, and liberality for skep- 
ticism. Leta man thus assail his antagonist, with the shafts of 





* Analogy of Religion, Nat. and Rev. Pt. Il. c.v 

+ We learn from page 17, that “ihe appropriate meaning of the term rea- 
sonable, in its appropriation to the laws of God”—i.e. as a rule of interpre- 
tation, and for the purpose of expounding their meaning, is not, what is 
just, rational, or in unison with the responses of Reason; but it “is the accord- 
ance of hislaws and administration with what is proper for God to do, in or- 
der to display his glory to created minds, and secure, from everlasting to 
everlasting, the greatest amount of created good.” But, in order “to decide 
upon this vast scale, whether the doctrines and duties of the Bible, 
and the facts it discloses of divine administration are reasonable or not, the 
premises must be comprehended, God must be comprehended;” &c. From 
all which, and a great deal more, it seems that in expounding the meaning 
of the scriptures, Reason, whose business itis to “weigh the evidence of 
their inspiration” and “to perceive and expound their meaning,” is not in 
her expositions, to regard what is reasonable: meaning, however, by reason- 
able, not what is in accordance with Reason, but what she cannot compass 
In short, she shall not use a rule, which she cannot reach—A very good 
caution, no doubt; whether it be necessary or not, asa rule, it isthe necessa- 
ry result of a licentious definition 
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ridicule, and there is no doubt that he will awaken contempt in 
the bosom of his reader: on whom that contempt will fall, it is 
not our’s to decide. Under this new regime, charity is to be ridi- 
culed, liberality proscribed, and the christian is to be denounced 
himself, who does not denounce the modesty of his fellow chris- 
tian. 

We have no objection to the application of ridicule and irony, 
even to subjects that are connected with thedlogy. ‘There are some 
absurdities which can only be assailed by these weapons. But 
let the ridicule be manly and legitimate; let the merit of the irony 
lie in wit, not in falsehood. It is the despicable subterfuge of 
imbecilify, to wantonly distort and pervert the obvious meaning 
of an opponent’s language, so as to make it ridiculous, and then 
laugh at the nonsense of one’s own making. We have to com- 
plain of the same want of candour, if it is meant for sober dis- 
cussion, or want of wit, if it is meant for sarcasm, in almost the 
whole contents of pages 28 and 29. We cannot quote more 
than a single specimen of what we regard as a burlesque exhibi- 
tion of the opinions of those who differ in sentiments from our 
author. 

“Faith, says he, isintellectual assent to revealed truth, without holiness, 


and too often, without good works; or it is believing that one is pardoned 
when he is not, and knows he is not, in order that he may be pardoned.” 


Did the reverend preacher suppose that his hearers, in Park- 
Street church, were stupid enough to believe him, when he told 
them that a part of their fellow citizens understood by faith, a be- 
lief that they were pardoned whien they knew that they were 
not?—It is in theélogy as in poetry —“Rien n’est beau que le vrai.” 

But let us proceed— 

“But who is this that Abels his Maker, as the author of an obscure and 
uscless system of legislation, which no subject can understand, or if he 
does, can have competent evidence of the fact?” Again, “To say that the 
doctrines of the Bible are so obscurely revealed as to supercede the possi- 
bility and the obligation of understanding them, is blasphemy.” p.9, & p. 27. 

Alas, St. Peter! was it revealed to thee, for surely without a 
revelation thou wouldst never have dreamed it; that, when thou 
wast writing thy second Epistle, and didst therein* say, “even as 
our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given 
unto him, hath written unto you; as also in all his epistles, speak- 





* Chap. iii. v.15, 16 
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ing of these things; in which there are some things hard to be 
understood,”’—was it revealed to thee, that “in these goings down 
of the sun” the Reverend Lyman Beecher would call thee a libel- 
ler and a blasphemer?—We ought, however, in justice to our au- 
thor, to remark, that St. Peter was only gifted with the intelli- 
cence of an apostle, and that his previous errours of opinion,t and 
failures in practice,t had shaken his confidence in his own attain- 
ments in christian knowledge, and tauglit him modesty. 

But do we not mistake our author, when we understand him 
to say he knows he is right,and we can all know when we are 
right: —Let him reply himself. 

“If the Bible contain the laws of amoral government inthe manner ex- 
plained; then it is possible to ascertain, and to know that we have ascertained 
its real meaning. It not only contains a precise meaning, but one, which 
being understood carries with it the evidence of its own correctness.” p. 9. 

Let this doema be once admitted in favour of our author, and 
the pope himself could ask for no more. Here’s absolute cer- 
tainty, in matters of religious opinion, attained at once, without 
the aid of councils. Let the successors of St. Peter blush. The 
chair of infallibility, to gain which, their Holinesses of Rome 
toiled and climbed for centuries, is occupied by the “pastor of 
a church of Christ in Litchfield,” ata single vault. 

The sixth inference which is drawn from the proposition that 
the Bible is a code of laws, is “That it is practicable to decide 
what are fundamental doctrines.” 

“Those docrines are fundamental which are essential to the influence of 
laws, as the means of moral government, and without which God does not 
ordinarily renew and sanctify the soul. 

“The following have been usually denominated fundamental doctrines 
The being of God; the accountability of man; a future state of reward and 
punishment without end; anda particular providence, taking cognizance of 
human conduct in reference to a future retribution.” p. 24. 

“Are not these fundamental?” asks the author.— We, most cer- 
tainly, shall not take it upon us todecide. But, bating the single 
circumstance of the eternal duration of the future punishment of 
the wicked, we will venture to say that whether fundamental or 
not, they are undisputed. All christians without exception admit 
thein; nay, there is nothing in them to alarm a rational theist. If 
an universal and Cordial acceptance of these doctrines prove 
them fundamental, they undoubted! y are so.—But, 

{ Mark viii. 32,33.” ; 


+ Luke xxii. 57, 58, 60, &e 
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“To secure evangelical affections, the following truths are as essential, 
according to the nature of the human mind, as fire is essential to heat, or 
any natural cause to its appropriate effect; the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the atonement; the entire unholiness of the human heart; the necessity of 
a moral change by the special agency of the Lfoly Spirit; and justification 
by the merits of Christ through faith.” p. 26, 

How does it appear that these ave fundamentals; 

“That these doctrines are fundamental, isevident from the violence with 
Which they have always been assailed.” p.27. 

So that if the first class of doctrines were proved to be funda 
mental, by the cordiality and universality with which they have 
always heen received; the second are proved to be fundamental, 
from the violence with which they have always been assailed. 

But not to rely solely on this very satisfactory kind of proof, 
of any or all of these fundamental doctrines, as exhibited in the 
code of divine laws, and forming a part of them; let us take some 
one of them, as a specimen of the rest, and draw another de- 
monstration as to its high character, from our author’s own 
premises: thereby examining not the truth of the doctrine, but his 


demonstration of it. And though, in the consideration of the sub- 


ject of mysteries, we dwelt, with a tedious length, upon the doctrine 


of the trinity, we will venture, as it comes up here under a new 
character, not as a mystery, but as a fundamental doctrine, to take 
that as representing the whole. We do this because that partic- 
ular doctrine seems to be regarded by our author as the nuclevs ef 
both his fifth and sixth inferences; and these seem to be more la- 
boured than any other in the book. As premises then, let us see 
what our author considers the component parts, and the esseutial 
characteristicks of a divine law. 

“Law, as the medium of moral government, includes precepts and san 
tions, intelligiblu revealed. ‘The precept is directory; it discloses what is to 


be done. The sanctions are influential; they present motives to obedience, 
But tw 


have influence, the precepts and the motives must be presented to the mind 


included in the comprehensive terms of reward and punishment. 


” 


The law, in all its parts, must be intelligible, otherwise it is not a law p. 5 


“The motive in legislation lies in the sanctions of law, p. 39 “But a law is 
never understood, whose precepts only are recognized, and whose sanction 
are unknown.” And, “government lies in the motives revealed; and if these 
cannot be understood they are not revealed.” p. 37. 

All this is reasonable, and very well:—But, 

“It is admitted that there is no specifick and formal command, that the 
loctrine of the trinity, or total depravity, « 


rrecgeneration by special grace, 
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or justification by faith, or eternal future punishment, shall be believed; for 
these come to under the head of motives or sanctions.“ p. 36. 

But whether motives or sanctions we are not informed. Yet 
motives and sanctions are not synonymous tems, for “sanctions 
present motives,” and “the motive in legislation, lies in the sanc- 
tions of law.” Leaving this ambiguity without solution, we 
cannot but remark that if the whole law, or “the law in all its 
parts,” not only the precept, but also the motive and sanction, 
must be intelligibly revealed, so as to be perfectly understood, and 
the doctrine of the trinity is a motive or a sanction, it seems to us 
to follow that the doctrine of the trinity should be thus perfectly 
and intelligibly revealed. But the doctrine of the trinity is, by 
the suppesition, a mystery, and adduced as an example of one.— 
Again, “Now it is conceded, that in the precept of a law, mys- 
tery can have no place; it must be definite and plain—But the 
mysteries of revelation are not found among its precepts.” p. 20. 
And we have seen above, that the motires and sanctions of the law 
must be as perfectly, and as intelligibly revealed, as its precepts, 
or it is no law.—Therefore, there is no more place for mystery in 
the motives and sanctions, than in the precepts of the law. But 
the doctrine of the trinity isa mystery by the supposition —Or 
thus:— 

A wystery can have no place in the precepts of the divine law, 
for “they must be definite and plain.” p. 20. 

A mystery can have no place in the sanctions of the law; for 
they must be “intelligibly revealed.” p. 5. 

A inystery can have no place in the motives of the law, for “if 
these cannot be understood, they are not revealed.” p. 37. 

A mystery can have place in no part of the law, for “the law 
in all its parts must be intelligible, otherwise it is not a law.” p- 5. 

A mystery, that can have place in no part of the law, can have 
place in no part of the code of laws. 

“The Bible isa code of laws.” Title. 

Then a mystery can have place in no part of the Bible. 

But the doctrine of the trinity is a mystery. p. 20. 

Therefore, the doctrine of the trinity can have place in no 
part of the Bible. And, 

Tuererorte it is a fundamental doctrine. 

But after all, will it be objected, that by mystery, as applied te 
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the doctrine of the trinity, is meant a mystery, not according to 
the common acceptation, but in the scriptural sense; as we ought 
to have seen, from the parallel, instituted by the author himself, 
on pages 22, 23, between this, and the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, one of St. Paul’s mysteries?—If so, the author must give it 
up, as anexample of a mystery in the common sense; and thus 
the whole labour of his fifth inference is lost.—But will the mys- 
tery succeed better, by considering it a mystery of revelation? 
Jesus Christ says to his disciples, Matth. xiii. 11. “It is given 
unto you to know* the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.”— 
The doctrine of the trinity, however, his disciples admit, is a 
mystery which they cannot thus know. ‘Therefore, this doc- 
trine is not “of the kingdom of heaven.” 

But whatever may become of the intermediate steps in the 
the process, the conclusion is a good one, and must, and shall be 
arrived at. Therefore says our author, p. 23. 

“A mystery then may be an object of faith; for the proposition which is 
the precise object of faith is always intelligible, though always implying the 
existence of unintelligible circumstances ” 

And, therefore, we add, either a mystery is always intelligible, 
or the object of our faith, and the precise object of our faith are 
different things. 

“The doctrine of the Trinity pours upon the world a flood of light. The 
peculiar mode of the divine existence lies at the foundation of the plan of 
redemption, as unfolded in the Bible, and brings to view as a motive to obe- 
dience, an activity of benevolence on the part of God, a strength of com- 
passion, a depth of condescension, and a profusion of mercy and grace, in 


alliance with justice and truth, which no other exhibition of the mode of 
the Divine existence can give.”—(p. 28.) 


That is, if we understand our author—“the peculiar mode of the 
divine existence” (which, by admission, is the mystery that we know 
nothing about, because it has never been exhibited or revealed to 
us) produces effects “which no other exhibition of the mode of 
the divine existence can give.” We are, therefore, to believe, . 
and that upon our peril, that a mode of existence, of which there 
has been no exhibition, produces effects which no other exhibition 
of it could produce. 

Not to dwell longer upon this comparison instituted between a 





*i.e. to understand, fully to comprehend: Greek, yvwva:, cogs 
nosco, intellectu comprehendo, intelligo—Schieusner. 
VOL. V a) 
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mode, and an e.hibition of a mode;—or between the effects of a 
mode, and the effects of no exhibition of that mode, other than one 
that has never been made, which, to our unenlightened apprehen- 
sion, appears like very loose logick;—we cannot but observe, that 
the assertion that certain given effects result froma certain mode 
of the divine existence, which could result from no other mode, or 
no other exhibition of the mode of it, could only have been 
proved—and without proof, what is mere assertion worth?—by an 
actual comparison ofall the various possible modes of the divine 
existence, or of all the eahibitions of the mode of that existence, 
no one of which is possible. But this comparison is a task, which 
ifour author has fully performed, we despair of following him 
through it; and rather ask, with the reverend gentleman himself, 
(p. 18) “But is man competent to analyze such premises, to make 
such comparisons, to draw such conclusions?” . 

Under his seventh inference, our author has some curious mat- 
ter, touching the doctrine of total depravity. As this doctrine, in 
its march through christendom, has always had the misfortune 
to encounter unbelievers, which hard fate has, most probably, re- 
sulted from the fact, that the doctrine itself has not been perfectly 
understood, and as the statement, explanation, and demonstration 
of this fundamental article of the christian’s faith, occupy less 
than a page, we will gratify our readers with the whole expose. 

“if the Scriptures contain a system of divine Laws, then the doctrine ot 
the entire depravity of man is not inconsistent with free-agency and account- 
ality; for depravity is the voluntary transgression of the law; and the law 
is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;” and entire de- 
pravity is the constant refusal to love, in this manner, the Lord our God. It 
implies, not that men’s hearts have no kind sympathies, no social affections, 
or that they these are sinful, or that their actions are all contrary to rulc, 
but only, that they have no holiness, no supreme love to God, aiid therefore, 
do not with the heart obey, but do, with the heart, voluntarily and con- 


stantly, disobey the law. The principle assumed in the objection is, that if 


men will with theheart obey the law of God in part, then they are free 
agents, and blameable for not obeying perfectly, But if they violate the 
law, wilfully and wholly, so as not to love atall, then they are not to blame 


ES. 
If aman regulates his temper according to the gospel one day, and the next 


mdulges malignant dispositions, he is a free agent, and liable to punish. 
ment; but ifhe exercise no right affections, and every imagination of his 
heart be only evil, then the wrath of heaven must sleep, for ‘the man has 
become too wicked to be the subject of blame. Wa sut ject violate one half 


the laws o1 ihe land, he may be justly punished; but if he should press on, 
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and tread them all under feet, his accountability expires, and he may bid 
defiance to retribution.” p. 35, 36. ; 

As we are not informed what the objection is, in which this 
very profound principle is assumed, nor yet who those sage objec- 
tors are, that, with such wise reasons, meet a doctrine at least as 
wise, we are, peradventure, to satisfy ourselves on these points 
by the aid of divination. Our own acquaintance with metaphysi- 
cal speculations, and metaphysical speculators is so limited, that 
it had never before embraced any one who pretended, that, be- 
cause a man violated a law in every particular, he was less guil- 
ty, or less obnoxious to punishment, than if he obeyed a part of 
its injunctions and disobeyed the rest. Indeed we very much 
doubt whether this fundamental doctrine has ever been oppugned 
by such ghostly artillery as our author’s imagination has here 
drawn up against it. And we must be indulged in this skepti- 
cism, till we receive further evidence that such a doctrine has, as 
yet, been encountered by so competent an antagonist.—The mar- 
shalling of such hypothetical opponents may have been a pleasant 
amusement enough to the preacher; and his hearers may have 
been much edified by seeing into what a rout they could be 
thrown; but to us it seems much like that kind of valour, that 
makes men in buckram, and then makes them fly. 

Let us now look, first at the inference, by which this doctrine 
is introduced, and then to the doctrine itself. 

The inference is, that “If the scriptures contain a system of 
divine Laws, then the doctrine of the entire depravity of man is 
not inconsistent with free-agency and accountability.” 

If Mr. Beecher means merely to assert the fact, that the de- 
pravity of man is not inconsistent with his free agency, very 
well. Batt, 

“There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this.” 

Why this solemnity of deduction to prove what no one has ev- 
er doubted? For so far is depravity in man from being inconsist- 
ent with free agency, that not the least degree of the foriner can 
exist, without a correspondent degree of the latter. Without 
free agency there can be no depravity. If the depravity then be 
entire, the freedom of the agent must be entire. If, on the other 
hand, the author intented to prove the truth of the doctrine of tota! 
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depravity, from the fact, thus formally laid down, saying that it is 
not inconsistent with free agency, and therefore, must be true, we 
have as little reason to be satisfied with the demonstration, as he 
must have had difficulty in framing it. Does he suppose that he 
proves the truth of a disputed doctrine, by showing that it is not 
inconsistent with a doctrine that is not disputed? Does it follow 
that man is perfectly depraved, because he is free to be so? 
The same logick proves him perfectly holy: for he is as free to obey, 
as he is to disobey. Grant that man is totally depraved, and you 
may, thence, safely infer that he is a [ree agent: but you cannot 
turn about, and from his freedom infer his depravity. 

But if the proposition, that entire depravity is not inconsistent 
with free agency, be not intended as the naked assertion of a fact, 
nor yet as a proof of the doctrine of entire depravity; but, what it 
purports to be, an inference from the premiss, that ‘the scriptures 
contain a system of divine laws’; it looks very much like a non 
sequitur; at least the connexion between the proposition and the 
inference is too subtile for the grossness of our logical opticks.— 
Would the entire depravity of man be either less or more incon- 
sistent with his free agency, if the scriptures contained no such 
laws?—or if there were no such book as the Bible-—Was not the 
depravity of Cain as consistent with free agency, before the scrip- 
tures existed, as has been the depravity of any murderer since 
their publication? 

But, will Mr. Beecher say, that he has secured the legitima- 
cy of his inference, by the definition he has given of depravity, 
which, he has been careful to tell us, ‘is the voluntary transgres- 
sion of the law,’ i. e. of those divine laws of which the Bible is 
the code; and that we are bound to understand him as meaning 
the laws of the Bible, because he has spoken of no other?—True, 
he may thus maintain the integrity of his logick, but, is it not 
done at the expense of his orthodoxy? For if depravity is the vi- 
olation of the laws of which the Bible is the code, according to 
this definition, what will become of Cain, and all those sinners 
who lived before this code was promulgated? They had it not; 
of course they could not transgress: and, consequently, all the an- 
tediluvians, of whom we read that “every imagination of the 
thoug!its of their heart was only evil continually,” are excluded 

from all the benefits of total depravity. So also would be Sen- 
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eca and Socrates;—nay the very heathen to whom these mission- 
aries were going, and who, as our author himself informs us, p. 
50, “are neither holy nor happy,” who “are depraved and must be 
born again.”—So that if our author protects his logick by his defi- 
nition, he deprives all who are not under the revealed law, (i. e. 
the Bible,) of their total depravity; which, we imagine, would be 
heresy; and would, moreover, contradict his own assertion, as to 
the heathens of Asia, which would be inconsistency. 

To avoid this dilemma, will our author attempt to defend the 
correctness of his definition by an appeal to scripture; saying that 
depravity and sin are synonymous, and that St. John* defines sin 
to be, a transgression of the law? To make good this defence, he 
must show that St. John uses law, in this case, in the same sense 
that he does himself: i. e. the laws of which the Bible is the code. 
But this does not appear: indeed the contrary is obvious. St. 
John speaks of the laws of all religion, both natural and revealed4 
Mr. Beecher speaks only of the laws of revelation. To prove the 
correctness of his definition of depravity, then, by St. John’s defi- 
nition of sin, would be to exhibit another logical stratagem; that of 
proving a proposition, in which daw is used in one sense, by a text 
of scripture wherein it is used in another.{ 

Leaving now this inference, upon its own merits, as a logical 
deduction, let us look at the doctrine which it has been made to 
introduce:—the fundamental doctrine of total depravity: inquir- 
ing, not whether the doctrine is true, but, what itis. For though 
evangelical preachers, we believe, generally inculcate this, as an 
article of faith, and as a fundamental article, we are much mis- 
taken if there are not many of the flock, who do not distinctly un- 
derstand it. We hope that such may receive edification from a 
statement of it by one who certainly does know what the doc- 
trine is. 

“Depravity is the voluntary transgression of the law; and the law is, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” and entire depravi- 
* I. John, iii. 4. 


t “For sin is the transgression of the law.” Gr. évemia.—ille- 
gal itas, violatio legum omnium, vitiositas, impietas, aberratio a 
zibus divinis.—Schleusner, in verb. 


*Those of our readers, who are curious to see to what advantage this 
species of logick may be used, we refer to an article among the miscella 
nies of the present number, entitled ‘Antiquity of the compass.’ 
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ty is the constantly refusing to love, in this manner, the Lord our God. 
It implies, not that men’s hearts have no kind sympathies, no social affect- 
ions, or that these are sinful, or that their actions are all contrary to rule; 
but only that they have no holiness, no supreme love to God, and therefore, 
do not with the heart obey, but do, with the heart, voluntarily and con- 
stantly, disobey the law.” 

Depravity,as applied to the human character, means moral 
corruption. In the language of theélogians it is sin, or sinful- 
ness, generally. And though, by his definition, our author has 
endeavoured to limit it to the transgression of one of the laws of 
revelation, or of an epitome of the whole of those laws, he must, 
as we have shewn, abandon either his definition, or the depravity 
of all those who lived before the promulgation of the scriptures, 
and of all whe have since lived beyond the sphere ot their circula- 
tion. But as this consequence would be dangerous, we have a 
right, from his own showing, as well as from the established use 
of the language, to consider depravity and sinfulness as synony- 
mous, and of course, as convertible terms. Strip, then, this statement 
of the doctrine of entire depravity, or total depravity, as it is com- 
monly called, and is called by our author himself, (p. 42, and 
p- 46) of its superfluous words, and what is it?—Simply this; 
the doctrine of man’s total sinfulness implies not that the kind 
sympathies and social affections of men’s hearts are sinful, but on- 
fy that they do, with the heart, constantly commit sin:—or, which 
is nearly the same thing in other words,—the doctrine of 
man’s total transgression of the law implies, not that men’s aca 
tions are all contrary to rule, or law, but only that they do, vol- 
untarily and constantly disobey the law. 

The reverend author has, judiciously we think, declined any 
further illustration, or demonstration of the truth of this doctrine, 
than what is contained in the very terms of it. We doubt wheth- 
er it needs, or is even capable of receiving, the aid of demonstra- 
tion. Indeed, should we exhibit a mathematical solution of any 
doubt as to the truth of this doctrine, as well as of some of the 
others, of the second class of fundamentals, we are not sure that 
many of our readers would be benefited by our labours. And in 
this doubt we are countenanced by the concurrent opinion of 
the preacher himself. 

“The demonstrations of Euclid, if their result had been the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the total depravity of man, the necessity of regeneration, and 
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future eternal punishments, would have produced as much diversity of 


opinion, and brought upon his positions as much contempt, and upon his 
book as much critical violence, as has been experienced by the Bible.”’ p. 42. 


Whether what is here advanced be true or not, we shall not 
even conjecture. Certain it is, that, as the doctrines in question 
undoubtedly do bid defiance to geémetry, the proposition cannot 
be disproved by actual experiment:—by submitting the doctrines 
to the test proposed. Perhaps we ought, in justice, to regard 
this paragraph rather as bold speculation, than positive assertion: 
for we are bound to suppose that a man who is not liable to errour 
in matters pertaining to the scriptures, would be cautious how he 
advanced as a fact, what could not be proved. And we are, for 
this reason, the more surprised at his having ventured on p. 38, to 
state as a fact, what not only caunot be proved true, but can be 
proved false. 

“The fact is, that those, who discard the doctrine of the Trinity, discard 
usually every other fundamental doctrine.” 

Now, on the authority of Dr. Price, and of others when they 
are wanted, we merely state that this is not the fact, with regard 
to any one of our author’s first class of fundamentals, with the sin- 
gle exception of the circumstance of the eternal duration of fu- 
ture punishment. After having enumerated all these doctrines, 
and others more exclusively Christian, Dr. Price* observes, 
“These are the grand facts of Christianity, which Calvinists and 
Arminians, Trinitarians and Unitarians, Papists and Protestants, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, all equally believe.” The correction of 
this errour of fact is fairly within our province. In this we “do not 
exercise ourselves in great matters, or in things too high for us;? 
and it is but an act of justice to all parties. Whether even these 
doctrines are true, it is not our’s to decide, still less to determine 
whether they are fundamental. We have usually observed, that, 
among sectarians of every class, the distinguishing doctrines of 
each sect, are, by that sect, considered as fundamentals: for, it is 
in moral is in physical opticks, the more minutely an object is in- 
spected, the greater proportion does it occupy of the field of vision: 
—the nearer it approaches to the eye, the greater is its apparent 
magnitude. 

We have allowed the logick of this sermon to engross so much of 


—_—--- 


*Sermons on the Christian Doctrine, p.6. Boston, 1815 
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our attention, as literally to “annthilate both space and time” for 
the consideration of its rhetorick. We cannot do what we are 
aware would be but justice to the author, in exhibiting to the 
reader some specimens of his style of writing, of which we could 
speak more favourably than of his style of argument. Of the lat- 
ter we need say no more: the former is distinguished rather by 
strength than beauty; and it often rises to an eloquence of more 
than ordinary boldness, whose intrinsick effect is heightened by a 
happy accomodation of the sublime bursts of the Hebrew prophets. 

For ourselves, we are not sure that all the sentiments we have 
advanced, and none of those we have opposed, would be found 
orthodox, were an observation to be taken, on exactly our lati- 
tude, and precisely at the present moment. For we have fre- 
quently observed that the circle of orthodoxy, like that of the 
solar halo, contracts and expands, according to the time of day, 
and state of the atmosphere: and that, occupying the same point 
on which we were yesterday fairly within it, we may be immeas- 
urably beyond it tomorrow. We wish to keep aloof, and equally 
aloof, in our official character, from Rome and Geneva, from 
Trent and from Dort, from the Seminary at Andover and the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. We will not attempt to settle the disputes 
between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians, who seem to be the 
parties principally concerned in the subject of the present article: 
much less will we presume to say which, among the Unitarians, are 
nearer the truth, those who believe with Priestley or those 
who believe with Price: and least of all shall we step between 
the conflicting Trinitarians, to decide which are the more ortho- 
dox, those who say to their brethren, you are all wrong who do 
not explain the doctrine of the trinity as we do; or those who say, 
you are all wrong, in attempting to explain it all. 

We have not the power, and far be it from us to wish for it, 
to hush the@logical discussions by our veto. Discoveries in theé- 
logy, as in philosophy and chymistry, are the results of intrepid 
inquiry, of mixture and of light: nor is a little heat prejudicial 
either to the naturalist or the divine. We breathe more freely 
and freshly after a thunder storm. The waters of Bethesda lost 
their virtues, when they ceased to move. 
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REMARKS ON SOUTHEY’s POETRY. 





MISCELLANY. 


Remarks ov Southey’s Poetry. 
‘Concluded from Vol. TV. page 448.) 


We now approach the era of Mr. Southey’s perfection; 
we behold his genius blazing in full maturity, and unble- 
mished by affectation and singularity, where his taste is purified 
by culture, his judgment improved by experience, and his ambi- 
tion directed to the rational object of legitimate fame, regular in 
its plaudits, and permanent in its duration. In truth, our poet 
las now run the wild career of youthful vanity and innovation; 
he has failed in his daring attempt of reputation, by untried 
nodes; he has spent the redundant overflowing of a fruitful ima- 
sination, always vehement, and enthusiastick; and now returns 
to the old and genuine path, trodden by his ancestors, to attain 
No bet- 
ter criticism upon all his previous works can be given, than his 


sterling excellence, and acquire an imperishable name. 


return in the succeeding poem, to the old dominion of our vene- 
rated bards; it forms a commentary on his folly, and an eulogium 
on his genius; we can readily pardon his numerous transgres- 


‘sions, and hail with the sincerity of joy, his virtuous and noble 


amendment. 

In these remarks, I allude to Southey’s last poem, entitled 
“Roderick, the Last of the Goths;’ which will carry down his 
name to posterity, as one of the finest poets, and most finished 
jut before 1 thus decree 
him the laurel crown, for his powers and excellence, let me state 


ceniuses, of whom our age can boast. 


the extent of his merits, and investigate his pretensions to such 
enviable honours. 

The poem of Roprnien is founded upon histovrick events, fa- 
miliar to every polite reader. The overthrow of the Gothick 
monarchy of Spain, by the Saracens, in the beginning of the 
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eighth century, is taken by the poet, as the subject which his in- 
genuity is toexpand, and his imagination toembellish. He has well 
remarked in his Preface, that the extinction of the Goths is in- 
volved in uncertainty, in which the poet may rejoice, as a bless- 
ing, while the historian deplores it as a calamity; for it leaves 
the fancy of the former to riot in the caprice of innovation, and 
adjust his incidents and characters, to the peculiar moral of his 
story. The violation of Count Julian’s daughter, by king Rode- 
rick, is the great hinge, on which the poem turns; it is the source 
and parent of all that follows; it is this which fires the breast of 
Julian with the thirst of vengeance; to accomplish which, he se- 
cretly invites the Saracens into Spain, and in the heat of battle, 
deserts his sovereign, and turns his forces to support the Moors. 
According to the best lights of history, Roderick escapes upon 
one of his fleetest horses, after the rout of his army; but perishes 
by attempting to swim the waters of the Betis. This incident 
the poet has thought proper to vary; and in doing so, he is_per- 
fectly justifiable; as well as in assuming the violation of Florin- 
da, as a fact, when history rather inclines to deem it the mere 
surmise of fable; it is the prerogative of the Poet, to mould his 
materials to the chief purpose his imagination designs. 

Even the outlines, which history presented to the poet, of this 
creat event, were imperfect apd feeble; but he has given them a 
form, flesh, and colouring, which the pencil of a master, and a 
genius, only, could have bestowed; he has wrought from their 
slender threads, a poem, equal to any in the language, for sublime 
imagery, vigorous sentiment, beauty of expression, grandeur of 
character, and purity of moral; unequalled for its simpli- 
city, tenderness, and effect; for the skilful delineation of charac- 
ter, a perfect knowledge of the heart; and a wonderful command 
of imagery, diction, and passion. Indeed when we compare this, 
with the rest of Mr. Southey’s performances, it seems as if the 
power of some of his own magicians, had produced a total revo- 
lution in his taste and genius; forno works of the same author 
can be found, which might so reasonably be ascribed to different 


writers; as the present poem contains no one feature of him, who 
gave birth to Thalaba the Destroyer. 

The poet has made Roderick escape froin the field of Xeres, 
in the disguise of a peasant, while the Saracens, and his country- 
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OO 
men suppose him to have perished in swimming the Beetis. Af- 
ter a series of wanderings, in which his heart, in deep affliction, 
renounces all the glories of power, and undergoes a revolution 
to sincere piety, and devotion to heaven, he accidentally meets 
with a few heroick Spaniards, attached to their native govern- 
ment, and resolved to recover Spain from the tyranny of the In- 
fidels. Through their united solicitation, in which Roderick 
bears a chief part, in the character of a priest, the princes of the 
ancient throne, are at last excited to oppose the progress of the 
Moors, by retreating to the fastnesses of the Asturian mountains, 
At length, by the natural coincidence of events, Roderick meets, 
and is discovered by, his mother, through his assumed disguise, 
who pardons his former misconduct. He also falls into company 
with his old fatal foe Count Julian, and his daughter; with whom 
he eventually becomes friends, and they both expire in his arms; 
the former forgiving him, and the latter, loving him on the bed 
The great object of Roderick, after his defeat, is pen- 
itence and religious purity, in attaining which he sacrifices the 
throne, and aids in conferring the crown of a convulsed kingdom 
on the head of Pelayo, in whom the Gothic blood mingled with 


of death. 


old Iberia’s, and united in one, their hostile claims. ‘This sacri- 
fice is the consummation of his penitence; and the poem con- 
cludes by the total rout of the Moors, by the mountaineers, af- 
ter having been reinforced by Count Julian’s troop, who, dying 
by the treachery of the Moors, renounces their alliance before 
he breathes his last, and returns to the Christian faith, which he 
had deserted in the heat of vengeance. 

To the action and catastrophe of the poem, nothing can be ob- 
jected; they are conceived with vigour, and executed with judg- 
ment. In the choice of his subject, the poet is peculiarly happy; 
it fixes on the attention, and agitates the passions; it affords the 
noblest lesson of the instability of human grandeur, and the su- 
blimity of fortitude, under suffering, that the range of history pre- 
sents; it concludes with a moral exceedingly natural, and awful- 
ly impressive. The pernicious tendency of vice is fully display- 
ed in its attendant calamities; the thirst of revenge is followed 
by misery, and the treason of Julian recoils upon his own head; 
while every page is fraught with instructive examples of the mi. 
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rery of guilt, and the beauty of virtue.. No poet, that T remem 
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ber, can rival or equal Mr. Southey, in the illustration of his sub- 
ject, by passages and incidents selected from the Scriptures, in 
which he is eminently skilful and happy; they always dignify and 
embellish his verse, and nothing equally graceful and expressive, 
could be substituted in their place. Noris he less admirable, in 
the use and application of religious impressions; he has finely 
portrayed the influence of devotion, and the power of pious re- 
signation; infidelity always stands abasled in his presence; and 
even a Christian may learn the rationality of faith from the peru- 
sal of his pages. 

Having before given copious quotations, in evidence of dis- 
approbation of his ether poems, I shall now cite some passages 
from his Roprnick, in proof of this well merited encomium. 
And here | must express my admiration of the improving good 
taste of Mr. Southey, for having adopted the heroick measure of 
blank verse, in preference to any of his former measures. Had 
he written the present poem in rhyme, it might have procured 
more popularity; but I doubt if it could have added to its beauty 

The following is a noble picture of beauty and ruin. 


“Rent with thouglits like these, 
He reach'd that city, once the seat renown’d 
Of Suevi kings, where in contempt of Rome 
Degenerate long, the North’s heroick race 
Raised first a rival throne; now from its state 
Of proud regulity debased and fall’n, 
Still bounteous Nature o’er the lovely vale, 
Where like a queen rose Bracara august, 
Pour’d forth her gifts profuse; perennial springs 
Flow’d for her habitants, and genial suns, 
With kindly showers to bless the happy climce, 
Combined in vain their gentle influences: 
For patient servitude was there, who bow’d 
His neck beneath the Moor, and silent grict 
That eats into the soul. The wails and stones 
Seem’d to reproach their dwellers; stately piles 
Yet undecay’d, the mighty monument 
Of Roman pomp, Barbarick palaces, 
And Gothick halls, where haughty Barons late 
Gladden’d their faithful vassals with the feast 
And flowing bow], alike the spoiler’s now 
Leaving these captive scenes behind, he crost 
Cavado’s silver current, and the banks 


Of Lima, through whose groves in after years, 
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Mournful yet sweet, Diego’s amorous lute 

Prolong’d its tuneful echoes. But whenever 

Beyond Arnoya’s tributary tide, 

He came where Minho roll’d its ampler stream 

By Auria’s ancient walls, fresh horrours met 

His startled view, for prostrate in the dust 

Those walls were laid, and towers and temples stood 
Tottering in frightful ruins, as the flame 

Had left them, black and bare; and through the streets, 

All with the recent wreck of war bestrewn, 

Helmet and turban, scymitar and sword, 

Christian and Moor in death promiscuous lay 

Each where they fell; and blood flakes, parch’d and crack’d 
Like the dry slime of some receding flood; 

And half burnt bodies, which allur’d them far 


The wolf and raven, and to impious food 
’ 




























Tempted the houseless dog.’ 






It is almost impossible te express by words, the superiour 
charins of scenes of real life, over magick phantoms, and the vi- 
sionary creations, or preternatural appearances, educed from a 
morbid imagination. The following is an elegant poetick exam- 
ple of the wonderful influence, which a commanding genius can 


exercise over the minds of men: 









“And ye? exclaim’d 
Roderick, as turning to the assembled troop 
lle motioned with authoritative hand... 

Ye children of the hills, and sons of Spain?” 











This is entirely original, vehement and beautiful, the last line 
in particular. 






“Through every heart the rapid feeling ran,.. 
For us! they answer’d all with one accord, 
And at the world they knelt. People and Prince 
The young and old, the father, and the son, 

At once they knelt, with one accord they cried, 
For us, and for our seed! with one accord 

They crost their fervent arms, and with bent head 
Inclined toward that awful voice from whence 
The inspiring impulse came. 
: Silently 

The people knelt, and when they rose, such awe 


Held them in silence, that the eagle’s cry, 
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Who far above them, at her highest flight, 

A speck scarce visible, wheel’d round and round, 
Was heard distinctly; and the mountain stream, 
Which from the distant glen sent forth its sound 
Wafted upon the wind, was audible 

In that deep hush of feeling, like the voice 

Of waters in the stillness of the night.” 











Here we have a poetick and sublime picture: which genius only 
can produce; and even genius but seldom; it is a description, in 
which the pomp and glow of language, has no share, and the 
powers of the poet shine in the dress of simplicity, with inde- 5 
pendent splendour. a 

Roderick’s melancholy appearance, and aspect of despair, are % 
inimitably depicted, and conceived. 


“All who met him turn’d, rs 
And wonder’das he past. One stopt him short; as 
Put alms into his hand, and desired, is 
In broken Gothic speech, the moon-struck man I 
To bless him. With a look of vacancy te 


Roderick received the alms; his wandering eye 
Fell on his money, and the fallen King, 

Secing his own royal impress on the piece, ee, 
Broke out into a quick convulsive voice, 

That seem’d like laughter first, but ended soon 
In hollow groans supprest: the Musselman a 
Shrunk at the ghastly sound, and magnified a 
The name of Allah as he hasten’d on. 

A Christian woman spinning at her door 

Beheld him, and with sudden pity touch’d 

She laid her spindle by, and running in 

Took bread, and following after call’d him back, 

And placing in his passive hands the loaf, 

She said, Christ Jesus for his Mother’s sake 

Have mercy on thee! With a look that seem’d 

Like idiocy he heard her, and stood still, 


Ae em 


Staring awhile; then bursting into tears 
Wept like a child, and thus relieved his heart, 
Full even to bursting else with swelling thoughts.” 


a 


The succeeding love scene is so fraught with genuine and na- ae 
tural beauties, the very contrast of the amorous strains, that run Re 
out of the loose brains of the fashionable poetaster, that I can- 
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not avoid quoting it—It is Count Julian’s daughter, who is speak- 
ing: 
“One eve, as in the bowers which overhang 
The glen were Tagus rolls between his rocks 
1 roam’d alone, alone I met the King. 
His countenance was troubled, and his speech 
Like that of one whose tongue to light discourse 
only At fits constrain’d, betrays a heart disturb’d: 
n, in I too, albeit unconscious of his thoughts, 
| the With anxious looks reveal’d what wandering words 
nde- a In vain essay’d to hide. A little while 
Did this oppressive intercourse endure, 
Till our eyes met in silence, each to each 
Telling their mutual tale, then consciously 
Together fell abash’d. He took my hand 


are 


And said, Florinda, would that thou and I 
Earlier had met; Oh what a blissful lot 
Ifad then been mine, who might have found in thee 
The sweet companion and the friend endeared, 
A fruitful wife and crown of earthly joys! 
Thou too should’st then have been of woman kind 
Happiest, as now the loveliest... And with that, 
First giving way to passion first disclos’d, 
ie Ile prest upon my lips a guilty kiss, . 
Alas! more guiltily received than given. 
Passive and yielding, and yet self-reproach’d, 
Trembling I stood, upheld in his embrace; 
When coming steps were heard, and Roderick said, 
Meet me to-morrow, I beseech thee, here, 
Queen of my heart! Oh meet me here again, 
My own Florinda, meet me here again! . . 
‘Tongue, eye, and pressure of the impassion’d hand 
Solicited and urged the ardent suit, 
And from my hesitating hurried lips 
The word of promise fatally was drawn.” 


‘The scenery described in this passage, is sublime and beauti- 
ful: 


“The ascending vale, 

Ee Long straiten’d by the narrowing mountains, here 
na- EOF Was closed. In front a rock, abrupt and bare, 
run ae 
an- oe All edifice of human power, by king, 
E Or caliph or barbarick sultan rear’d, 


Stood eminent, in height exceeding far 
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Or mightier tyrants of the world of old, 
Assyrian or Egyptian, in their pride: 
Yet far above, beyond the reach of sight, 
Swell above swell, the heathery mountain rose 
Here, in two sources, from the living rock 
The everlasting springs of Deva gush’d 
Upon a smooth and grassy plat below, 
By nature there as for an altar drest, 
They join’d their sister stream, which from the earth 








Well’d silently. In such a scene rude man 
With pardonable errour might have knelt 
Feeling a present Deity, and made 

His offerings to the fountain Nymph devout.” 


The inspired spirit of true poesy breathes in the following 
lines; and he surely can be no middle poet, who can paint witk 
colours equal to those 0: Milton’s pencil. No mind can be in- 
sensible to such beauties as these; native graces fresh from the 


soil, rich in sweet and racy flavour. 


“Erect Pelayo stands, 
And thrice he brandishes the shining sword, 
While Urban to the assembled people cries, 
Spaniards, behold your King! The multitude 
Then sent forth all their voice with glad acclaim, 
Raising the loud /ea/; thrice, did the word 
Ring through the air, and echo from the walls 
Of Cangers. Far and wide the thunder ingshout, 
Rolling among reduplicating rocks, ' 
Peal’d o’er the hills, and up the mountain vales. 
The wild ass starting in the forest glade 
Ran to the covert; the affrighted wolf 
Skulk’d through the thicket, to a closer brake, 
‘The sluggish bear, awaken’d in his den, 
Roused up, and answer’d with a sullen growl, 
Low-breathed and long; and at the uproar scared 
The brooding eagle from her nest took wing.” 


No illustration, nor simile, nor no laboured accumulation ol 
clowing diction, could convey so per‘ect and impressive a con- 
ception of their tumultuous acclamations, as the simple circum- 


stance of the afright of the ass, and the wolf, and the flight of 


the eagle. The whole is exquisite, and speaks at once to the 
heart, and the imagination. 
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| would defy the genius of man, and the inspiration of the 
Muse, to excel the image which brightens the concluding part of 
the succeeding passage: 


















“Rut guilt, 
And all our sufferings? said the Count. The Goth 
Replied, Repentance taketh sin away, 

Death remedies the rest... Sooth’d by the strain 
Of such discourse, Julian was silent then, 

And sat contemplating. Florinda too 

Was calm’d: If sore experience may be thought 
To teach the uses of adversity, 

She said, alas! who better learn’d than I 

In that sad school! Methinks if ye would know 
iow visitations of calamity 

Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown ye there! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sk 


Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 


The rolling moon! I watch’d it asit came, 

Ind deem’d the deep opake would blot her beams; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own, 


Then passing, leaves her in her light serene.” 







Such are some of the beauties and perfections of this inimita- 
ble poem; beauties that are rarely produced in the present age, 
and of which an author may boast without vanity, and look for 
fame without disappointment. It is impossible for the most rigid 
critick, te discover a blemish in this performance. 













From the preceding review of Mr. Southey’s principal poems, 
it will be seen in what light I view his productions, and the 
degree of genius, that I think he possesses. At the outset of his 
literary career, he was left to the wild guidance of his fancy, 
without the restraint of judgment, the caution of experience, or 
the direction of taste; and being endowed with a bold and ex- 
haustless invention, he lost himself, almost without being con- 
scious of if, in its brilliant, but devious wanderings. But the 
lolly of his imagination, has now subsided; and he appears in his 
poem of Roderick, asa rightful heir to Milton’s lyre; having his 


fancy under the control of a good taste, and a severe judgment, 
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and his feelings alive to the tenderest sympathies of the bosom 
of sensibility. 

His last poem is so remarkable for correctness, that it is al- 
most past belief, to think it the production of an author, who gave 
life to such absurdity and errour, as pervades his other works. 
The versification is invariably flowing and harmonious; and its 
diction elegant and impressive; his images are well chosen, and 
skilfully applied; he coins few or no new words; indulges in no 
affectation of phraseology, or singular inversions of language, 
his style is at once easy and majestick; familiar yet dignified. 
Ie argues in verse, on points of theology, and doctrines of faith, 
with more eloquence and force, than others could in prose; and 
while his language, and even arguments, are poetical, they are at 
the same time solid and irrefragable; in this perfection he is with- 
out a competitor. 

Mr. Southey has now vindicated his own genius, in the noblest 
and most undeniable manner; and I shall hereafter look to him 
with no small anxiety and hope, for such performances only, as 
will exalt his fame still higher, and confer celebrity and honow 
on the age that he adorns. Ss, 


Remarks on the Writings of Shenstone. 


While it 1s the fashionable occupation of the times, to applaud 
the merits of living authors, it affords no trifling gratification to 
the lover of the old school of writers, to take a retrospection of 
past excellence, and awaken thé curiosity of the age, to beauties 
that have stood the tempests of time without losing their lustre; 
and have bid defiance to the changes that have been wrought by 
caprice, in taste, fashion, and intellect. 

Shenstone is a distinguished writer, of sterling worth; he is 
one of a favoured age, and stands in the circle composed of Pope, 
Savage, Gray, Swift, Prior, and a host of poets and authors, emi- 
nent for their wit and genius, and famous for their works. Dr. 
Johnson, however, has dismissed Shenstone from the court of 
Criticism, after a very brief hearing, with no very favourable ot 
impartial judgment; he considers him only as a Poet, and being 


vehemently averse to the pastoral stvle, however finelv executed, 
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in which Shenstone most excelled, he has naturally allotted him 
but a parsimonious measure of praise; and buta middle eleva- 
tion on the heights of fame. 

To decide with justice, however, on the literary character ol 
Shenstone, it is necessary to consider the whole compass of his 
works; and to estimate his powers by the united evidence of bis 
various perfections, in prose, lyrick, pastoral, and didactick poesy ; 
and in epistolary and occasional compositions. 

As a pastoral poet, Shenstone is confessedly superiour to either 
Phillips or Pope, or any other of his own age, or nation. Had 
he written nothing more than his Pastoral Ballad, it would 
have entitled him toa higher degree of fame, than more volu- 
minous authors generally obtain. It is replete with such natural 
beauties, and teems with such luxuriant sweets of the choicest 
blossoms of poetry, that it can never be read without the high 
est degree of pleasure and must always be remembered with af- 
fection and delight. 

The chief beauties of the Pastoral Ballad, are obvious to the 
ost Common perception, and may be thus explained. Its sim- 
plicity is its characteristick feature, immediately derived from 
the genius of the poet; and is so elegant and refined as to impart 
unvarying pleasure to the most fastidious reader; it is this qual- 
ity that gives all his sentiments so high a zest, and his feelings so 
great an influence. Had he written in any other manner, 
the essence of this agreeable simplicity, would have been wholly 
lost, disfigured, or obscured, by inconsistent modes, and arti- 
ficial situations. In this sense, therefore, he is not less commen- 
dable tor the choice of his manner, than he is tobe admired for 
the perfection of his fancy, and the exuberance of his images. 

The tenderness and pathetick complexion of his feelings, and 
sentiments, and passions, do not seem the mere common places 
of an ordinary poet; they appear natural and genuine as they flow 
from the heart, and penetrate the breast of the reader. Some of 
these stanzas have been distinguished, by being quoted by Dr. 
Johnson; in the following passages, selected from the Fourth part 
of the same ballad, we have the natural tenderness of disappoint- 
ment, and the grief of despair, not as they are feigned, but as 
ev are felt, and revolved in the mind, 
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“Ye shepherds give ear to my lay, 

And take no more heed of my sheep; 
They have nothing to do but to stray, 

I have nothing to do but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove, 

She was fair—and my passion begun 
She smil’d—and I could not but love; 

She is faithless—and I am undone 


Perhaps I was void of all thought: 
Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

That a nymph so complete would be sougl! 
By a swain more engaging than me. 

Ah! love ev’ry hope can inspire; 
It banishes wisdom the while; 

And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn’d with a smile.” 


In the whole of the Fourth part, the thoughts and feelings are 
those of Nature, which delights to dwell on every melancholy ob- 
ject connected with his passion and disappointment; more than 
this the heart cannot feel, nor the tongue express; thus he con- 
cludes in the same strain of pleasing melancholy. 


“O ye woods, spread your branches apace; 
To your deepest recesses I fly; 

I would hide with the beasts of the chace 
I would vanish from every eye. 

Yet my reed shall resound through the grove 
With the same sad complaint it begun; 

How she smil’d, and I could not but love; 


.9 


Was faithless, and I am undone! 


To his Lyrick pieces unqualified praise cannot be given. But 
his object must be considered, before we decide on his merits; 
he did not aim at the sublimity of Dryden, ner the mellifluence 
of Pope. Johnson has praised his Ode on Rural Elegance, and 
The Sky Lark; but surely he must be a rigid and stern critick, 
who could deny his sympathy and admiration to the Ode after 
Sickness. ‘The remainder are few in number, and if they never 
reach supreme excellence, they never fall to humble mediocrity. 
they were evidently never intended to be great by the author. ds 

It is not possible to deny his Elegies the merit of transcend- 
ent beauty; here Shenstone was in his faveurite walk; he was a 
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complete master of the principles and theory of Elegiack harmo- 
ny; and his natural disposition and taste gave force to his imag- 
ination in the creation of beauty. His Essay on Elegy will for- 
ever stand as an imperishable and perfect monument of his crit- 
ical knowledge and acumen; and be consulted as a complete 
system of the art. The maid whose bosom heaves with the ten- 
derness of youth, and glows at the prospect of love; and the gal- 
lant who delights to contemplate an amorous but innocent pic- 
ture, will ever hang with rapture on the Elegies of Shenstone; 
and the lover of poetick spirit and harmony, can never neglect 
or forget them, or read them without the most vivid emotions of 
pleasure and admiration. 

His Levities have been passed over by Dr. Johnson, as exempt- 
ed by their title from the severity of criticism. Yet they con- 
tain many excellencies, worthy of the highest encomium; they 
abound in sparkling wit and agreeable humour; and never fail to 
excite either surprise or merriment. His songs are peculiarly 
happy; they have sufficient thought and sentiment to save them 
from the disgrace of frivolity; they are enlivened by charming im- 
ages, and flow with melodious sweetness; and being light, rational 
and brilliant, they are all that songs can be, that is, they present 
some thought, image, incident, or emotion, adorned and amplified 
inthe graces of poetry, and recommended by the harmony of 
metre. 

A more fixed degree of perfection pervades his Moral Picces. 
The Judgment of Hercules, has received the warm praises of a 
critick, not very prodigal of his applause. “The numbers, says 
Johnson, are smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which it might have 
had by brevity and compression.” But the latter qualification 
amounts to no more, than that it is not a perfect production; and 
that a creative imagination may concieve for it a possible im- 
provement. 

In “The Progress of Taste; or The Fate of Delicacy,” he has 
professed to give us a picture of his temper and studies, and 
toshow the misfortune of a man of small estate being endued 
with much taste. [tis written in the eight syllable measure of 


Swift and Butler; and is a sprightly and pleasing poem; season- 


on ot . . . 
ed with pungent satire, and embellished with the treasures of an 
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ardent imagination. In the following lines he alludes to his 
love for the woman whom, it is said, he would have married, had 
he possessed a competent fortune; and traces his retirement and 
amusements. 


“As for Taatra—wouldst thou make her 
Thy bride without a portion? take her. 
She will with duteous care attend, 

And all thy pensive hours befriend; 

Will swell thy joys, will share thy pain, 
With thee rejoice, with thee complain; 
Will smooth thy pillow, pleat thy bow’rs, 
And bind thine aching head with flow’rs 
But be this previous maxim known— 

If thou can’st feed on love alone: 

If, blest with her, thou canst sustain 
Contempt, and poverty, and pain: 

If so—then rifle all her graces— 

And fruitful be your fond embraces! 

Too soon, by caitiff-spleen inspir’d, 
Sage Damon to his groves retir’d: 

The path disclaim’d by sober reason; 
Retirement claims a later season; 

Each active youth and warm desires 

Have quite withdrawn their ling’ring fires. 
With the warm boson, ill agree, 

Or limpid stream, or shady tree. 

Love lurks within the rosy bow’r, 
And claims the speculative hour; 
Ambition finds his calm retreat, 

And bids his pulse too fiercely beat; 
Ev’n social friendship duns his ear, 
And cites him to the publick sphere 
Does he resist their genuine force? 
His temper takes some froward course; 
*Lill passion, misdirected, sighs 

For weeds, or shells, or grubs, or flies!” 

“Economy, a Rhapsody, addressed to young Poets,” is a piece 
in three parts, written in blank verse, with all the Vigorous spirit 
of Thompson’s Muse. It is particularly distingishued by a vein 
of bitter sarcasm, and plaintive lamentation, sometimes inter- 
mingled with burlesque sorrow for the absence of riches; he paints 
the wretchedness of the Miser with great skill, in faithful colours; 
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and warns the adventurous youth against forsaking the path of 
mechanick affluence and comfort, for the beggarly occupation of 
an author. Yet he destroys the influence of his advice, by the 
fascinating colours in which he delineates the nobler qualities of 
the writer and the poet; and arrays the character of the latter in 
such irresistible charms, that there are few aspiring youths, who 
would not prefer glory and want, to obscure and plodding opulence; 
who would not rather obtain the honour and renown of a poet, 
with his garret, his rags, his fastings, and his debts, than riot in 
the luxuries of the rich but humble citizen; so strong and uncon- 
querable, is that last infirmity of noble minds, to which the world 
is indebted for all that ennobles the mind, expands the know- 
ledge, or refines the passions. 

The insensibility of mankind to the wants of genius, is finels 
















imagined, 









“But ’tis not Gomez, *tis not he whose heart 
Is crusted o’er with dross, whose callous mind 
Is senseless as his gold, the slighted muse 
Intensely loathes. ’Tis sure no equal task 
To pardon him, who lavishes his wealth 

On racer, fox-hound, hawk or spaniel, all 

But human merit; who with gold essays 








All, but the noblest pleasure, to remove 






The wants of genius, and its smiles enjoy.”’ 






Let the heedless prodigal, or visionary philosopher, look upon 
the following lines, and gather lessons of wisdom; great geniuse s 
were surely never made to be great men, as far as gold is a con- 
sideration of character; and at present we have no great men, 
who found their dignity upon higher merit. But we must not 
overlook the poet in his precepts; and the following passage will 
be found to vie with any in the English language, for poetick spi- 
rit, harmonious metre, and elegant diction; the thoughts too are 
just, and the sentiments pleasing; the images striking, and the 
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ardent imagination. In the following lines he alludes to his 
love for the woman whom, it is said, he would have married, had 
he possessed a competent fortune; and traces his retirement and 
amusements. 


“As for Taatra—wouldst thou make her 

Thy bride without a portion’ take her. 

She will with duteous care attend, 

And all thy pensive hours befriend; 

Will swell thy joys, will share thy pain, 

With thee rejoice, with thee complain; 

Will smooth thy pillow, pleat thy bow’rs, 

And bind thine aching head with flow’rs 

But be this previous maxim known— 

If thou can’st feed on love alone: 

If, blest with her, thou canst sustain 

Contempt, and poverty, and pain: 

If so—then rifle all her graces— 

And fruitful be your fond embraces! 
Too soon, by caitiff-spleen inspir’d, 

Sage D-on to his groves retir’d: 

The path disclaim’d by sober reason; 

Retirement claims a later season; 

Each active youth and warm desires 

Have quite withdrawn their ling’ring fires. 

With the warm bosom, ill agree, 

Or limpid stream, or shady tree. 

Love lurks within the rosy bow’r, 

And claims the speculative hour; 

Ambition finds his calm retreat, 

And bids his pulse too fiercely beat; 

Ehv’n social friendship duns his ear, 

And cites him to the publick sphere 

Does he resist their genuine force? 

His temper takes some froward course; 

*Till passion, misdirected, sighs 

For weeds, or shells, or grubs, or flies!” 


“Economy, a Rhapsody, addressed to young Poets,” is a piece 
in three parts, written in blank verse, with all the Vigorous spirit 
of Thompson’s Muse. It is particularly distingishued by a vein 
of bitter sarcasm, and plaintive lamentation, sometimes inter- 
mingled with burlesque sorrow for the absence of riches; he paints 


the wretchedness of the Miser with great skill, in faithful colours: 
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and warns the adventurous youth against forsaking the path of 
mechanick affluence and comfort, for the beggarly occupation of 
an author. Yet he destroys the influence of his advice, by the 
fascinating colours in which he delineates the nobler qualities of 
the writer and the poet; and arrays the character of the latter in 
such irresistible charms, that there are few aspiring youths, who 
would not prefer glory and want, to obscure and plodding opulence; 
who would not rather obtain the honour and renown of a poet, 
with his garret, his rags, his fastings, and his debts, than riot in 
the luxuries of the rich but humble citizen; so strong and uncon- 
querable, is that last infirmity of noble minds, to which the world 
is indebted for all that ennobles the mind, expands the know- 
ledge, or refines the passions. 

The insensibility of mankind to the wants of genius, is finels 
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“But *tis not Gomez, ’tis not he whose heart 
Is crusted o’er with dross, whose callous mind 
Is senseless as his gold, the slighted muse 
Intensely loathes. *Tis sure no equal task 
To pardon him, who lavishes his wealth 








On racer, fox-hound, hawk or spaniel, all 
But human merit; who with gold essays 
All, but the noblest pleasure, to remove 







The wants of genius, and its smiles enjoy.” 







Let the heedless prodigal, or visionary philosopher, look upon 
the following lines, and gather lessons of wisdom; great geniuse s 
were surely never made to be great men, as far as gold is a con- 
sideration of character; and at present we have no great men, 
who found their dignity upon higher merit. But we must not 
overlook the poet in his precepts; and the following passage will 
be found to vie with any in the English language, for poetick spi- 
rit, harmonious metre, and elegant diction; the thoughts too are 
just, and the sentiments pleasing; the images striking, and the 
allusions novel and appropriate. ‘These remarks correctly apply 
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Your green-silk purse engrosses! casy, pleas’d, 
To see gold sparkle thro’ the subtle folds; 
Lovely, as when th’ Hesperian fruitage smil’d 
Amid the verd’rous grove! who fondly hope 
Spontaneous harvests! harvests all the year! 
Who scatter wealth, as tho’ the radiant crop 
Glitter’d on ev’ry bough; and ev’ry bough, 
Like that the Trojan gather’d, once avuls’d 
Were by a splendid successour supplied 
Instant, spontaneous! listen to my lays. 
For ‘tis not fools, whate’er proverbial phrase 
Have long decreed, that quit with greatest ease 
The treasur’d gold, of words indeed profuse, 
Of gold tenacious, their torpescent soul 
Clenches their coin, and what electral fire 
Shall solve the frosty gripe, and bid it flow? 
Tis genius, fancy, that to wild expense 

Of health! of treasure! stimulates the soul: 
These, with officious care, and fatal art, 
Improve the vinous flavour; these the smile 
Of Cuxor soften; these the glare of dress 
illume; the glitt’ring chariot gild anew, 

And add strange wisdom to the furs of pow’r,” 


Were I to cite every beautiful passage throughout this delight- 
tul poem, | should exceed my allotted limits, and transcribe little 
less than the whole of it; for excellence is so thickly sown, that 
I should be doubtful where to begin or end. His subject allows 
him the unrestrained use of every diversity ot style; and he 
avails himself with great address and advantage, of the sublime, 
and the pathetick, the playful and the declamatory manner; he 
occasionally exhorts, and laments; ridicules and commends; and 
while he soars with vigour, he also riots in sweetness. 

His next poem is “The Ruin’d Abbey; or the Effects of Super- 
stition;” which yields to no other production of our poet, in any 
of the nobler or more pleasing perfections of the art divine. The 
following passage abounds with beauties, that are not the offspring 
of an uninspired fancy. 


“At length fair peace with olive crown’d regains 

Her lawful throne, and to the sacred haunts 

Of wood or fount the frighted muse returns. 
Happy the bard, who, from his native hills, 

Soft musing on a Summer's eve, surveys 
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His azure stream, with pensive woods enclos’d! 
Or o'er the glassy surface, with his friend, 

Or faithful fair, thro’ bord’ring willows green 
Wafts his small frigate. Fearless he of shouts, 
Or taunts, the rhetorick of the wat’ry crew 
That ape confusion from the realms they rule! 
Fearless of these; who shares the gentler voice 
Of peace and musick; birds of sweetest song 
Attune from native boughs their various lay, 
And cheer the forest; birds of brighter plume 
With busy pinion skim the glitt’ring wave, 
And tempt the Sun; ambitious to display 
Their several merit, while the vocal flute, 

Or number’d verse, by female voice endear’d, 
Crowns his delight, and mollifies the scene.” 


The paralyzing effect of Superstition, in the abuses of the pa- 
pal See, are described with the pencil of no ordinary poet. 


“Scarce had the tortur’d ear dejected heard 
Rome’s loud anathema, but heartless, dead 

To ev’ry purpose, men nor wish’d to live, 

Nor dar’d to die. The poor laborious hind 

Heard the dire curse, and from his trembling hand 


delight. Fell the neglected crook that rul’d the plain. 


me Thence journeying home, in ev’ry cloud he sees 
re little 


A vengeful angel, in whose waving scroll 

vn, that He reads damnation; sees its sable train 
allows Of grim attendants pencil’d by despair! 

and he The weary pilgrim from remoter climes 

By painful steps arriv’d; his home, his friends, 


ublime Syl ee 
: His offspring left, to lavish on the shrine 


ners he Of some far-honour’d saint his costly stores, 


ls; and Inverts his footsteps; sickens at the sight 
Of the barr’d fane, and silent sleds his tear.” 


Super- . 

oe The following are noble lines, that might vanquish even the 
oten rejudice of ; ins ank verse. 

e. The pre e of a Johnson, against blank verse 

ispring “Then from its tow’ring height with horrid sound 


Rush’d the proud abbey. Then the vaulted roof, 
Torn from their walls, disclos’d the wenton scene 
Of monkish chastity! Each angry friar 

Crawl'’d from his bedded strumpet, mutt’ring low 
An ineffectual curse The pervious nooks, 
That, ages past, convey’d the guileful priest 
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To play some image on the gaping crowd, 
Imbibe the novel day light; and expose 

Obvious, the fraudful engin’ry of Rom: 

As tho’ this op’ning earth to nether realms 
Should flash meridian day, the hooded race 
Shudder abash’d to find their cheats display’d 
And conscious of their guilt, and pleas’d to wave 


Its fearful meed, resign’d their fair domain.” 


And now I am to speak of a poem, that excels every other in 
the language, for beauty and tenderness; | mean “Love anp 
Honovr.” It is replete with genuine passion, pathetick senti- 
ment, melodious diction, and a transcendent spirit of ligitimate 
poesy; being a sweet and interesting story, which captivates the 
attention, and wins the judgment. Dr. Johnson says, J wish i 
awvell enough to wish it was in rhyme; but I think it is almost the 
only poem, which could not be improved by that addition; and it 
will assuredly carry down the fame of Shenstone to the latest 
time, with increased applause and splendour. IT have perused it 
over and over, with augmented pleasure and delight; and shall 
never cease to hang with rapture on its charms, or to love the poet 
who produced them. 

His “School Mistress,” though ranked among his moral pieces, 
has more title to be considered as humorous. This is another of 
Shenstone’s happiest effusions, abounding in all the excellencies 
of the burlesque style; “we are entertained at once,” to use the 
words of Dr. Johnson, “with two imitations of nature in the sen- 
timents, of the original author in the style; and between them the 
mind is kept in perpetual employment.” To this pleasure may be 
added the superiour delight, of seeing the familiar events of child- 
hood, pictured to the life by the poet, in the most agreeable man- 
ner; and dull indeed, must be that mind, and sour and morose 
that heart, which cannot sympathise with every line, and throb 


at every image. It affords that satisfying pleasure in the perusal, 


which still leaves you unsatisfied; you wish to go over the same 
ground again, and magick ground it in reality appears to be; we 
live over our childhood again during the time we are engaged in 
reading it, and feel all those pleasing and soothing sensations of 
vacant joy and innocent hilarity, with which we were flushed in 
the day spring of youth, and childhood. 
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HIow pleasing is the simplicity, of scenes like these! 


“Near to this dome is found a patch so green, 

On which the tribe their gambols do display; 

And at the door impris’ning board is seen, 

Lest weakly wights of smaller size should stray; 

Eager, pardie, to bask in sunny day! 

The noises intermix’d, which thence resound, 

Do learning’s little tenement betray: 

Where sits the dame, disguis’d in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around. 


Her cap, far whiter than the driven snow, 

Emblem right meet of decency does yield: 

llcr apron dy’d in grain, as blue, I trowe, 

As is the hare-bell that adorns the field: 

And in her inand, for sceptre, she does wield 

‘way birchen sprays; with anxious fear entwin’d, 

With dark distrust, and sad repentence fill’d; 

And stedfast hate, and sharp affliction join’d, 
And fury uncontroll’d, and chastisement unkind 


One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 

The plodding pattern of the busy dame; 

Which, ever and anon, impell’d by need, 

Into her school, begirt with chickens, came; 

Such favour did her past deportment claim: 

And, if neglect had lavish’d on the ground 

Fragments of bread, she would collect the same; 

For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 
What sin it was to waste the smallest crumb ske found 


Herbs too she knew, and well of cach could speak 
‘That in her garden sip’d the silv’ry dew; 
Where no vain flow’r disclos’d a gaudy streak; 
But herbs for use, and physick, not a few: 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh baum, and mary-gold of cheerful hue; 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb; 
And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme.” 


I must beg the forgiveness of the ladies, for citing the following 


passage: 


“Ah luckless he, and born beneath the beam 


Of evil star' itirks me whilst J write' 
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As erst the* bard by Mvtxa’s silver stream, 
Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight; 
Sigh’d as he sung, and did in tears indite. 
For brandishing the rod, she doth begin 
To loose the brogues, the stripling’s late delight’ 
And down they drop; appears his dainty skin, 
Fair as the furry coat of whitest ermilin. 











O ruthful scene! when from a nook obscure, 
His little sister doth his peril see: 
All playful as she sat, she grows demure; 
She finds full soon her wonted spirits flee; 
She meditates a pray’r to set him free: 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
(if gentle pardon could with dames agree) 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye, 
And wrings her so that all for pity she could die. 
















No longer can she now her shrieks command; 
And hardly she forbears thro’ awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and, with presumptuous hand, 
To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 
On thee she calls, on thee her parent dear' 
(Ah! too remote to ward the shametul blow!) 
She sees no kind domestick visage near, 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow; 
And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe.” 













I shall quote but one more example of our poet’s powers from 
this beautiful little poem. 









“See in each sprite some various bent appear" 
These rudely carol most incondite lay; 
Those saunt’ring on the green, with jocund leer 
Salute the stranger passing on his way; 
Some builden fragile tenements of clay; 
Some to the standing lake their courses bend, 
With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to play; 
Thilk to the huxter’s sav’ry cottage tend, 

In pastry kings and queens th’ allotted mite to spend. 













licre as each season yields a different store, 





Each season’s stores in order ranged been; 





Apples with cabbag-net y-cover’d o’er, 
Galling full sore th’ unmoney’d wight, are seen, 







” Spenser 
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And goose-b’rry clad in liv’ry red or green; 
And here of lovely dye, the cath’rine pear, 
Fine pear’ as lovely for thy juice, | ween: 
O may no wight e’er pennyless come there, 
Lest smit with ardent love he pine with hopeless care!” 


Much of the beauty of this inimitable poem, however, consists 
in the exactness of the imitation of Spenser’s versification and 
diction; and the reader who is not acquainted with the poetry of 
Mulla’s Bard will lose something of the pleasure to be derived 
from its perusal. Yet it has distinct and independent charms 
that will always gratify and delight the fancy. 

His prose writings come now to be considered; and though not 
more voluminous than his poems, they exhibit him in a light equal 
ly honourable as an author, and amiable asa man. Except his 
Letters, they consist wholly of a volume of Essays on Men and 
Manners; but they contain more thought, reflection, wit, humour, 
and wisdom, than five volumes of the same bulk from an ordin- 
ary writer. 

It isa remark of our poet’s, in his Essay on writing and Books, 
that, “Every single observation that is published by a man ef ge- 
nius, be it ever so trivial, should be esteemed of importance; be- 
cause he speaks from his own impressions; whereas common men 
publish common things, which they have, perhaps, gleaned from 
frivolous writers.” 

This maxim is founded inreason, and confirmed by experience; 
and hence the value of Shenstone’s essays, as well as those of 
more comprehensive authors. He has not, however, adjusted 
and methodised his Essays after the manner of Addison and 
Steel; but thrown his thoughts carelessly together, as they sprung 
into his mind, in easy but elegant diction, still preserving the 
natural simplicity of his intellect, and the purity of his taste. 
Here we may gain a knowledge oi his sentiments and opinions 
upon every variety of subject; and obtain a clearer insight into 
his real character, than any which his biographers and friends 
could impart. 

In this volume, he is most remarkable for his felicity of deli- 
neation, aud humorous narrative; and showing a vicious or fool- 
ish person, in such a light, as makes him an object of ridicule or 


detestation, without any apparent effort of the author; he makes 
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As erst the* bard by Mvctza’s silver stream, 
Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight; 
Sigh’d as he sung, and did in tears indite. 
For brandishing the rod, she doth begin 
To loose the brogues, the stripling’s late delight’ 
And down they drop; appears his dainty skin, 
Fair as the furry coat of whitest ermilin. 















O ruthful scene! when from a nook obscure, 

His little sister doth his peril see: 

All playful as she sat, she grows demure; 

She finds full soon her wonted spirits flee; 
She meditates a pray’r to set him free: 
Nor gentle pardon could this dame deny, 
(If gentle pardon could with dames agree) 
To her sad grief that swells in either eye, 

And wrings her so that all for pity she could die. 
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No longer can she now her shrieks command; 
And hardly she forbears thro’ awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and, with presumptuous hand, 









To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 
On thee she calls, on thee her parent dear' 
(Ah! too remote to ward the shametul blow!) 
She sees no kind domestick visage near, 
And soon a flood of tears begins to flow; 
And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe.’ 
















I shall quote but one more example of our poet’s powers from 
this beautiful little poem. 









“See in each sprite some various bent appear' 
These rudely carol most incondite lay; 
Those saunt’nng on the green, with jocund leer 
Salute the stranger passing on his way; 
Some builden fragile tenements of clay; 
Some to the standing lake their courses bend, 
With pebbles smooth at duck and drake to play; 
Thilk to the huxter’s sav’ry cottage tend, 

In pastry kings and queens th’ allotted mite to spend, 

















iicre as each season yields a different store, 
Each season's stores in order ranged been; 





Apples with cabbag-net y-cover’d o'er, 
Galling full sore th’ ummoney’d wight, are seen 
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And goose-b’rry clad in liv’ry red or green; 
And here of lovely dye, the cath’rine pear, 
Fine pear’ as lovely for thy Juice, I ween: 
O may no wight e’er pennyless come there, 
Lest smit with ardent love he pine with hopeless care!” 


Much of the beauty of this inimitable poem, however, consists 
in the exactness of the imitation of Spenser’s versification and 
diction; and the reader who is not acquainted with the poetry of 
Mulla’s Bard will lose something of the pleasure to be derived 
from its perusal. Yet it has distinct and independent charms 
that will always gratify and delight the fancy. 

His prose writings come now to be considered; and though not 
more voluminous than his poems, they exhibit him in a light equal 
ly honourable as an author, and amiable asa man. Except his 
Letters, they consist wholly of a volume of Essays on Men and 
Manners; but they contain more thought, reflection, wit, humour, 
and wisdom, than five volumes of the same bulk from an ordin- 
ary writer. 

It isa remark of our poet’s, in his Essay on writing and Books, 
that, “Every single observation that 1s published by a man of ge- 
nius, be it ever so trivial, should be esteemed of importance; be- 
cause he speaks from his own impressions; whereas common men 
publish common things, which they have, perhaps, gleaned from 
frivolous writers.” 

This maxim is founded inreason, and confirmed by experience; 
and hence the value of Shenstone’s essays, as well as those of 
more comprehensive authors. He has not, however, adjusted 
and methodised his Essays after the manner of Addison and 
Steel; but thrown his thoughts carelessly together, as they sprung 
into his mind, in easy but elegant diction, still preserving the 
natural simplicity of his intellect, and the purity of his taste. 
Here we may gain a knowledge oi his sentiments and opinions 
upon every variety of subject; and obtain a clearer insight into 
his real character, than any which his biographers and friends 
could impart. 

In this volume, he is most remarkable for his felicity of deli- 
neation, aud humorous narrative; and showing a vicious or fool- 
ish person, in such a light, as makes him an object of ridicule or 


detestation, without any apparent effort of the author; he makes 
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folly an object of merriment, contempt, and derision; and when 
he ap plies the lash to the castigation of crime, he never fails to 
make it writhe beneath the severity of the stroke. Yet in prose 
he is rather pleasing than profound; and rather a polite than a 
great writer; frequently abounding in wit and humour; and some- 
times indulging in ireny, sarcasm, and raillery; but they are all 
vf the light and playful species; they are all graceful and all 
agreeable. His paper On Modesty and Impudence, is a mas- 
ter-piece in its kind, and robs Addison of his superiority in this 
branch of writing; his style may occupy a middle place between 
the dry and the florid, having amplitude without diffusiveness; 
his diction is copious, and flowing, but it does not glow nor spar- 
kle; and as he is always agreeable, he can readily dispense with 
surprising qualities; that often seduce the author into false orna- 
ments, and an affected manner, A writer who takes Shenstone 
for his model will always be popular, elegant, and pleasing; and 
more than this what writer could desire? 

His Letters are only observable for the same ease, simplicity, 
and gayety; they seem to be the exact transcript of his heart and 
mind, where all his theughts and feelings are exactly portrayed, 
as they arise. There is tobe discovered in them no attempt to 
shine; no affected benevolence, and no artificial candour, like 
Pope’s; he is affectionate, witty, censorious, and critical, accord- 
ing to his humour; but he has no erudite digressions, or fits of 
tenderness; it is evident, that he does not write in order to be 
published; and it is still more evident, that he does not write, 
merely to show how well he can embellish little things, or how 
skilfully he can illustrate great ones. His epistolary style, there- 
fore, may be given to mankind as a model of perfection and 
beauty, with this single reservation, that it is semetimes too 
quaint, and inelines to be musty, smelling too strong of the ante- 
cedent, and even earlier ages. To me, however, one of the old 
school, this peculiarity tsa high recommendation, and I do not 
think it ablemish; but the man, and the critick, hold different 
opinions, and I am willing to show the world the right path, 
though [ persist to follow the wrong one myself. He has observ- 
ed himself “That the style of Letters, perhaps, should not rise 
higher, than the stvle of refined conversation.” 


‘The fame of Shenstone, after all, derives little lustre from his 
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prose composition. It was the opinion of our author that, “A 


Poet hurts himself by writing prose; as a race horse hurts bis 
motions by condescending to draw in a team.” If this remark 
is not literally correct, itis certain, that a Poet who has once ob- 
tained renown for his verses, will never be able to rise higher by 
his prose; he may divide his reputation, among the lovers of both 
kinds of writing, and by this means gain an expansion of fame; 
but he cannot increase its elevation or brilliance. 

As a Poet Shenstone will always stand in the highest order; he 
will always be read with pleasure, and applauded for his beauties; 
commended for his purity, and venerated tor his genius. Yet a 
contemplation of the present age, only shows the wide difference 
between him, and our fashionable poetasters, to the great dispa- 
ragement of the latter, and the still greater honour of Shenstone, 


and his contemporaries. < 


DELPIITAN ANTIQUITIES 
Vow Etymologies of Virginia and Maryland. 


In the early setilement of this country, a king was known by 
the name of Jahia. He ruled over those beautiful and fertile 
lands now known by the names of Franklin, Bedford and Char- 
lotte counties, in the state of Virginia. He was a savage in no- 
thing but in name, and the whole tribe over which he reigned, 
commonly called the Carmogee or Dove Lndians, seemed to take 
their character from the Monarch. If amid the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians, any jealousy or rancour prevailed, which threat- 
ened eventually to break out into open hostility, one of the Car- 
mogee or Dove Indians, was usually called on to perform the duty 
of an arbitrator. Such reverence was paid to the decision of one 
of the Carmogees, that if it was refused to be submitted to, war 
was the inevitable alternative. It is a curious fact, that these de- 
cisions obtained amongst the natives of the forest, such a gene- 
ral character for honesty and impartiality, that all the surround- 
ing nations were ready to take up the hatchet, against any tribe, 
against whem one of the Carmogees had pronounced sentence. 
Even in the radest state of human nature, and amongst the most 


] . e 
ruthless savaces, homage is said to clemency and to mercy. In 
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~all the warfares of these petty tribes, the Carmogees were pro- 
tected from injury. King Jahia, the sovereign, who ruled over 
this simple race, wrought this wonderful change in the tribe,over 
which he presided, by inculcating the worship of the Sun. He 
taught his subjects to believe, that the great light above was the 
true object of adoration: he pointed out the beneficence of his 
beams as displayed in the fertility of the earth, and he declared, 
that no worship was acceptable to so elorious a luminary, but one 
which was likewise accompanied by marks of beneficence. Ac- 
cordingly ifany of the neighbouring tribes in opposition to the ad- 
vices and remonstrances of one of the Carmogee nations did take up 
the hatchet, these generous and humane Indians would offer, indis- 
criminately,succour and assistance to the wounded, on both sides, 
which they declared they did in imitation of the example set by 
the Great Light above, whom they worshipped. ‘They were par- 
ticularly skilful in the knowledge of herbs, with which they 
were singularly successful in administering relief to the sick and 
wounded. ‘Time would fail me to describe more at large, the ha- 
bits and manners of this simple race, and it is hoped that enough 
has already been said, to give a general impression of their cha- 
racter. King Jahia had an only daughter whom he named Har- 
via. She was every way worthy of the parent who gave her birth. 
To all her Fathei’s love of clemency and mercy, she added a fe- 
ininine sensibility. She was in every respect a model of symmetry, 
and, if her complexion could be forgotten, a model of beauty. 
Many of the Kings of the surrounding tribes aspired to the hand 
of Hargia; but she resolutely refused all their addresses. She 
said, that she had already duties enough imposed upon her by the 
Great Light above, in following his example, and distributing 
health, comfort and consolation, to the poor and wounded Indians; 
that as that glorious luminary remained single, she deemed it her 
duty, as one of his faithful worshippers, to remain single also. In 
this resolution she steadfastly persisted, nor could any solicita- 
tions or entreaties prevail upon her to change her state. Follow- 
ing the humane principles of her Father, she was looked upon by 
all the surrounding tribes with reverence, and regarded as the 
Priestess of that beneficent ark that she worshipped. She lived 


and died in a state ef celibacy, and the following short extract of 


a letter from the mate of Captain Sinith, to one of his relations in 
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England, which takes notice of that event, may be worthy of com- 
memoration. “I have just attended the funeral of the amiable and 
lovely Princess Hargia, and you can scarcely conceive what sen- 
sations are excited by this melancholy event. The Carmoqee na- 
tives, over which her Father reigned, almost inconsolable for 
her loss, have assembled, and have unanimously resolved to call 
their country Hargia, (which, translated into English, means the 


Firz Quizz. 


Virgin la.) in commemoration of her virtues. 
ED > Cem 


Dy the same. 

The Hibernian families by the name of Murray, have been 
peculiarly distinguished in the annals of Scotch rebellion—lord 
Mansfield, whose primitive name was William Murray, was, if 
the page of Junius is entitled to credit, a rank Jacobite in the 
outset of his political career. That impartial historian relates 
the early fondness of his lordship for the house of Stuart, and 
states in an explanatory note, that lord Ravensforth offered to 
produce the most satisfactory evidence, at the bar of the house of 
lords, that lord Mansfield had been known to drink the health of 
the Pretender, oa his knees. How his lordship afterwards be- 
came so flaming an advocate for the Hanover succession, whe- 
ther he found it a patriotism more profitable to change his prin- 
ciples with the change of times, and to worship the power that 
could pay him well for his adoration, it is foreign from our present 
purpose to inquire. The family of the Murrays, in all their 
branches, both direct and collateral, were always distinguished 
for their attachment to the house of Stuart, and were ever the 
foremost in the annals of rebellion. James R. Murray, one of 
the distant relations of lord Mansfield, had rendered himself pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the Hanover dynasty. He was amongst the 
foremost in the ranks of rebellion. After the decisive battle of 
Culloden, James Murray, who had formed and equipped a regi- 
ment in the service of the Pretender at his own expense, finding 
that all further opposition was unavailing, and that his longer re- 
sidence in Caledonia, might occasion a very inconvenient separa 
tion of the body from the neck, deemed it adviseable to go in 
quest of a country, where these two members might remain with 
out divorce. He therefore embarked, with the whole family, on 
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board the brig Janus, owned by a Mr. Filmer, of London, and 
consigned to Messrs. Levering, Snyder & Co. of New York. 
The party arrived in safety, and James R. Murray, fearful that 


New York, went, with his family as far south as Maryland, and 
purchased a farm in Cumberland county. As Maryland was, at 
that time, regarded as a place equivalent to Botany Bay, the of- 


sion of the throne, now deemed it safe to be merciful, and ex- 


tended his royal pardon to all those traitors remaining in foreign 





countries, on condition of their never returning home. James R. 
Murray being free from the apprehension of the law, did not fail 
to make as many proselytes as he could to the house of Stuart, 
whose principles he so warmly espoused. He became a sort of 
political preacher; and he so warmly espoused the right of the 
Stuarts to the throne, that he daily made new converts. To what 
extent his rage of proselytism might have gone, it is now difficult 
to say, as he was arrested by the arm of death, before his plans 
were matured and brought into active operation. So strong, how- 
| ever, was the impression made by this partizan of the house of 
y Stuart, that the Colony was called Murray-land. in honour of his 
name. It has since been corrupted into Mary-land, Mary being 
an evident corruption of Murray. It is pleasing, however, to 
see, that the descendents of the first settlers of the state, reject 
this impudent innovation; they adhere to the old name Murray- 
land, and sometimes pronounce it Mur-land out of respect to 
the character of James R. Murray. 


1 Editor’s Correspondence. 
December 21st, 1817. 
Mr. Editor, 

Some years ago, a very dear friend of mine was seized with a 
kind of Brain fever, which her connexions, and physician, in vain, 
endeavoured to account for. The habit of her mind had, hither- 
to, been so far from reflection, that, at first, we thought that her 
complaint proceeded rather from the emptiness, and consequent 
Acbility of the pericranium.—But, as the existence of Ivdropho- 








the officers of justice would make inquiry after him in the city of 


ficers of the king were instructed not to demand the person of 
James Murray. The Hanover sovereign, being in quiet posses- 
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bia cannot, always, be precisely ascertained, until water is placed 
before the patient, so we were yet in doubt as to the nature of my 
very dear friend’s disease, when, one day, she accidentally cast 
her eyes upon that precious relick of the mad Lesbian, the 
“Hymn to Venus."—Instantly our patient’s pulse quickened to 
an alarming degree! —“It fluttered—ceased--and throbbed again.” 


, 


Her “eyes in a fine phrenzy rolling,” she started up—paced her 
apartment rapidly—paused—looked to the ceiling—(if there had 
but have been a sky light, Mr. Editor, the fit would have 
come toa crisis sooner!)—then, off she pranced again, as if pro- 
pelled by a violent and momentary impetus—now, all of a sud- 
den standing stock still, with her eyes fixed on the flourishes of 
the carpet—she began—to devour her nails!—I was in agony, and 
was going to the rescue of her dear, useful, fingers’ ends, when 
the Doctor pulled me back, and looked—very wise. We were 
all now, awaiting the issue in breathless expectation, when the 
dear sufferer flew to the writing desk, with a countenance irradi- 
ated with all sorts of inexpressible expressions, and, snatching 
ihe stump of a pen, gave vent to the enclosed “Hymn” to the 
amphibious goddess. ‘The Doctor whispered me in the ear,that the 
disease had come toa crisis, and that nature was exerting herself 
to throw off the peccant humours, by which operation the patient 
would be quieted and relieved. His judgment was correct, for 
my very dear friend has been better ever since, having had no 
return of her malady; orif any symptoms have appeared, their 
effects rave been so light as not to have been worthy of notice, 
Your admirer, 
And correspondent, 


THE LADY. 


P.S. TL have omitted to inform you, that our country Escula- 
pius pronounced, (after pressing his lips on the gold head of his 
cane six minutes) the above cited case to be “Rabies versus seri- 
bendi.” He remarked that the disease had amounted to a plague 
in Europe, and that the contagion had been imported into this 
country through.the medium of various infectious pamphlets, or 
dapper volumes with notes. The Doctor is of opinion, that all 
such cargoes should perform Quarantine, and undergo a strict 


-crutiny by the Board of Hlealth, (the eriticks,) before (Lev are al 
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lowed to be unladed; without which precaution, the pure air of 
these States is in imminent danger of becoming irretrievably pol- 
luted by the miasm, proceeding from the over-heated and morbid 
brains of the infected of the old countries. 

N. B. The ladies in our part of the country, have conceived an 
exalted opinion of your perspicacity and taste, Mr. Editor, 
they look upon it to be no small sign of grace in you, that 
you are so much “delighted” to be in their “good graces.” ‘Truly, 
as has been said, or ought to have been said, by some great au- 
thor, Women are the poetry of nature’s works: men, you know, are 
inerely prose; or at best, a kind of Didactick blank verse, which, 
to make its old fashioned, downright matter go off well with 
all parties, should seek to adorn itself with the lighter charms— 
the harmony—the grace—the imagination of Poetry: therefore, 
you do well to cultivate the favour of the Fair. In fact we are 
“the spice of Life, which gives it all its flavour.” 

P. S. Excuse my brevity, Mr. Kditor—--my pen is very 
bad, and having lost my scissors, | cannot mend it. If you like 
this letter, however, [ will send you another, as soon as I can 
make a good pen, and combine a few witty thoughts by way of 
Postscripts, which I find is quite fashionable now, in the Episto- 
lary style-—and if you publish the Hymn, having a touch of the 
times, myself, T will endeavour, one of these fine inspiring morn- 
ings, to catch a thimbleful of the true sunbeam, that, by swallow- 
ing it, [ may have my mind raised to the poetick pitch. Should 
the dose produce the desired effect, you will hear from me on 
Parnassus. Oh Sirt believe me, there is no drug in the whole 
catalogue of Pharmacy, equal to your true sunbeam, for calling 
‘the spirits” of the Fancy “from the vasty deep” of the brain 
pan. Itis the right dpollorick heat, which inspires whilst it 
warms. Itis the cordial, which gives such spirit and fire to the 
eyes of the muses, who, it is said, always keep a bottle of it ou 
their toilettes-—signed with the Inventor’s name—*Doctor Apol- 


lo.”—“Parnassus.” 


Moonshine is nothing compared to it—al- 
though people do say, madam Luna has her patrons amongst the 
poets of the day.—But she is an old woman, Sir; and I should 
call her a Goose, but that she cries “quack.” 

N. B. As no letter can be classical without a smattering of the 


dead languages, T have been at some pains to procure the werds— 
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“Rabies Versus Scribendi’—from a gentleman who has taken a 
regular Degree at College. 

| The Editor must take the liberty to add another Postscript or 
Vota bene to “the Lady’s” Letter, to say that the “Hymn” allud- 
ed to will be found in the Poetical department. | 


The Remains of a Misanthrope, 
Collected from Fragments found among his Papers. 


“Ev’n me, by shady oak or limpid spring, 
“Ev'n me, the scenes of polish’d life allure; 

“Some genius whispers ‘Life is on the wing,’ 
And hard his lot that languishes obscure.” 


A glimpse of the Misanthrope’s story. 


{ have long felt, that the silent passage of Time, even over thie 
forehead of care, is like the breeze of the south, that kisses the 
cheek of the wanderer, and passes him, without attracting his at- 
tention. The breeze of the south, however, leaves a bloom ow 
the visage, and infuses animation in the blood; but the wind of 
Time, like the blast of the north, bleaches the complexion of the 
hair, shrivels the skin, and chills the current ofthe blood. Yet after 
all, how inoffensive is the progress of time, when compared with 
the ravages of misfortune. I both feel and see the contrast, be- 
tween their powers to destroy; and at the age of five and thirty, 
stagger under the impotence of a feeble frame, and incur the in- 
famy of vice, from an uncharitable world, in having been loaded 
with the livery of age, a hoary head. 

How long I shall stand the buffets of calamity, in this crazy 
condition of my body, it is not within the compass of iny skill to 
calculate. You have often importuned me, Charles, to give you 
a narrative of my adventures; but it is difficult to assume com- 
posure under the scourge of villany. Hl health has made me irri- 
table; misfortune has confirmed me in a thorough detestation o! 
the world. [ have so managed the arrangement of my papers, 
that you cannot possibly obtain a sight of my history, till L have 
breathed my last; till the hand that now guides the pen, shall be 


mouldering to ashes, and the temples that now t 
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rish agitation, shall be covered with the damp of death. Under 
the safeguard of the tomb, then, will Ll pour forth my accusations 
against mankind, and reveal a scene of treac hery and vice, that 
ought, but will not, excite the abhorrence of a corrupt world. In 
truth, hew should wi? Lb aman obscure, and poor man; and dedi- 


cate my stery to a voung triend, who is little more exalted than 


nyself, in worldly rank or grandeur. Yet [I do not despair of 


these memoirs some day reaching the light of the world; but for 
what purpose > to exe ite the smile of the hardened lool: embolden 
the designs of the wicked, and procure the contempt of the opu- 
lent, and the proud? No, Charles, I will not look to mankind for 
sympatiy, except it be in folly, vice, and stupidity. Could I re- 


late inv triumphs over the unsuspecting mnocence of female 
| i 


chastity; could I boast of frauds in trade, and display a pile of 


palaces and wealth, the nefarious fruit of every destructive quali- 
ty, that cankers the heart; then would [look to man for sympathy, 
and expect the excitement of feelings conevenial to my own. 
Now, as this is not po sible, | conjure you to let the flames devour 


} 4 be : » 
these blotted sheets, Wien you have perused the vindication of an 


injured man! Do me justice in your own breast; and [am indif- 


' 


ferent, whether the name of the Darkbrows should perish forever. 


Am I writting to cratify your curiosity, or aflord you amuse- 
ment? Isit, that I should provide you matter for merriment; ex- 


- , Ah ae § . r ee ° +} —— ee ! - | ea 
cite your svmpathy for my sufierings; or vindicate the singularity 


of my character from the imputation of vicer I think the latter 


should be my object; and therefore discard every vain imacina- 
ion, aud ridteulous allusion; which would all suit the melan- 
a oly task ! have enbarked in. 

bam the child of misfortune; forthe hfe of my mother ended 
with the besiining of n \ existence; and left me to be nourished 
by strangers. ‘Po compensate for this calamity, my father was 


, } ’ t i] S ‘ . . . ° 
opulent, ana Lhad but one sister ta come im OMpeUliOn wv ith me, 


jor his aiections. At tue age of ten, | was sent to schoo!: the 
mniate Alisanthr » Be toe l his bor “4! 
master was a con i ie Wbsaail pre _ we ppec His WwOVS Willl- 
; lei ? } } } } ‘ ’ , - 6s, 
eat merev, and seldom culled them by softer names, than Lithps 
*} c eg 9 nil ¢ — ar nm 9 MN oavhicl 
of evil.” “teads of maiice,” and “germs of aconites? all whi 
‘ ' 1 14 ’ ' 
ifrmis were halt ly yHaersSLood hy anv of 4 til We Decan to au- 
Vi - ) : 
mies msiderabl hi « © 2VEV GUISDPOSIU yt Cc, Was fioom 
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soon became the favourite of my master; whe promoted the 
cloomy bias of my mind, and before T quitted him, he complete 

ly instilled into my youthful heart, a thorough suspicion of man- 
kind. “These impressions, however, were not so permanent or 
deep, but that they could be erased. At eighteen, my father took 
me from school, and placed me in his counting house; lor you 
must know, he ranked as one of the first Merchants of the city 
of London. In this situation, [ found so many allurements to 
pleasures, so many excitements to hilarity, that the cheerfulnes 

ol youth soon began to chase away the clouds of my formes 
gloom; and I gradually lost my suspicion of the villany of the 
world, by contracting many friendships, as TP thought them, with 
young men of my ownage. Twas seon cured, however, of this 
fit of confidence and faith, by their running me in debt, cheating 
me at gaming, and involving me in securities, from which my fa- 
ther ould only extrie afe me by considerable loss. l had just re- 
gained the good will of my father, by my solitary habits, and dis- 
trustlul temper, when he was suddenly summoned to a bette: 
world, leaving me heir and executor; with ten thousand pounds 
tomy sister, and a legacy of a thousand, to a poor Scotch nephew, 
named Me. Radman; who no sooner heard of the windfall, than 
he posted to london, to condole with me for my loss, and re noe 
with me for his share of my gain. Me. Radman was the mos! 
agreeable man, I had ever seen: polte, affable, affectionate, and 
serviceable; he flaticred me into such an opinion of my sagacity, 
as entirely deprived me of sense and sight; he performed all my 
business, oratified all my wish S, and soothed all Hh vanities, in 
ihe most complacent and artful manner; so that I quickly re 

lapsed into an unsuspecting confidence in the human species, and 
beyan to fancy myself formed to enjoy unmixed felicity; that 


every man was my friend and well wisher, and that universal 
rectitude, affection, and sympathy, pervaded the bosom, and 


hl ee 


prompted the actions of mankind. his 3 


sion was not me 


mentary. The ruling humour of mv mind, was the love of ease, 


, 
and a passion for reading; which IT frequently diversified by pa 
ticipating in the fashionable amusements of the town; that is 
caming, to a limited degree, visiting the theatres, balls, masquer 
ades, concerts, and routs; and a nameless spec ies of tender re- 


Cae ition, in vw hie hy young men duloe with more frequeney tha 
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ON THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE. 








reason. I have said my illusion, as to the benevolence ef human 
nature was not momentary. ‘This was caused by the amorous 
tendency of my constitution, and the fervour of my imagina- 
tion. After betraying me into numberless indiscretions, they 
were now to confirm me in a virtuous passion. My heart was to 
be governed by a woman, who combined every angelick quality 
of her sex; and presented a galaxy of charm irresistible to my 
senses, and ruinous tomy peace. At the recollection of Eliza, 
what emotions of rapture, thrill through my frame, succeeded by 


the icy sensation of despair! s. 


—D + oo 
Remarks on the nature of conscience. 


St Paul says, and every reasonable man admits, that “without 
law there isno transgression.” Man ina state of nature had 
but few wants, and those he gratified by all the means in his 
power, like other animals. The gratification of those wants 
was essential to his very existence—hence the love of self is a 
principle in the organization of man paramount to all others. 
This principle knows no law; and it is for this reason, amongst 
the most civilized nations, where there are laws which demand 
blood for blood, that a man, whoin his own defence, kills another, 
is not esteemed criminal. Civilization, which has done so much 
to change the very nature of man, will never be able to extin- 
guish this principle in his breast. Man then, urged by this impe- 
rious principle, endeavours by all the means in his power to grat- 
ify those of his wants which are essential to his preservation.— 
And, as the acquisition of food is absolutely necessary for this pur- 
pose, it follows of necessity, that if others interfere in his pursuit 
of it, and thereby lessen or prevent his chance of obtaining it, he 
wust consider them as natural enemies; and that of course 
he must, if he be stronger than they, deprive them of their 
food by force, if weaker than they, by cunning. The same remark is 
applicable to his sexual appetite. Perhaps in the scuffle, the 
weaker is killed: no remorse comes to interrupt him in the fru- 
ition of his prize: it never enters into his head that he has done 
wrong—why? Because to gratify an irresistible appetite, he had 
merely made use of the means that nature had given him to ena- 


ble him to provide for himself: and because it had not been in- 
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stilled into him from infancy, that it was a sin to killa man who 
was an obstacle to the gratification of his wants. In short, be- 
fore meu were civilized, they were, and did esteem each other, 
natural enemies. This remark is now as applicable to nations as 
it was formerly to individuals. In the present state of European 
civilization, it is a crime for one individual to kill another—and 
why isita crime? Because there are laws which forbid it. But 
with regard to nations, they may cut each others throats as long 
as they please, and whocan say itis a crime? Where is the law 
that forbids it? On the contrary, Mr. Malthus has proved incon- 
testably, that war is necessary; and that it is one of the instru- 
ments, by means of which Nature contrives to proportion the 
number of mouths to the quantity of food, that the earth is capa- 
ble of furnishing. Have nations like individuals ever given up 
part of their rights, for the peaceable possession of the remain- 
der? [s there a code of laws of nations recognized by the strong- 
er as Well as the weaker? [am sure that no man of reading and 
observation will say, that any one nation has ever forborne to op- 
press another, when it was possible to do so, ‘with impunity and 
advantage to itself. Civilization, by imbodying men into na- 
tions, divided by certain natural boundaries, and making as if 
were, individuals of those whose interests clashed, has thereby 
renlered them completely hostile to each other. Hence the fre- 
quency of those national murders called wars. 

We find amongst all animals, that they are endowed with 
cunning in proportion to the paucity and weakness of their 
means of physical defence. The developement of this cunning 
inman, is to be attributed to nothing but necessity; for it was not 
necessary forthe preservation of his existence, where food was ea- 
sily acquired, and the number of its consumers was small and 
scattered: accordingly, civilization conld not have commenced 
amongst men until their numbers had increased considerably; 
and of course until they began to interfere very mach with each 
other in their pursuits of the means of maintaining life. It was 
then that the weaker, by making a necessary sacrifice of some por- 
tion of their liberty to the stronger, for the preservation of the 
remainder, and of their lives, contributed at last, by their supe- 
rour sagacity, to give convenient y tocertain usages protective of 
their persons, which usages, by degrees, acquired the authority of 
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laws. These laws, adapted to the incipient state of society, were 
of course few and simple. But as civilization went on, creat- 
ing new wants and new relations, they became more numerous 
and more complex. But notwithstanding all their provisions 
and all their authority, they were incapable of taming the original 
disposition of man. A higher authority was to effect this—an 
idea of some superiour power would naturally suggest itseli to 
the mind of man, as svon as a sufficient degree of security gave 
him leisure to think of other things than the mere gratification of 
his animal wants. Accordingly we find that religious worship 
of some kind was very early introduced amongst all the ancient 
nations. Itis not necessary for me to mention what were the ob- 
jects or beings at first worshipped—but we know, that in process 
of time, each nation had its peculiar deities, to which it attributed 
its origin; and to propitiate which were sacrificed animals, &c. 
This business of sacrificing, would naturally be given toa certain 
class of men; and these men, who lived on the labours of others, 
and whose subsistence altogether depended on the maintenance 
of those laws, by which society was kept together, would at last 
naturally attribute the origin of those laws to their Gods; and en- 
deavour to make the profanum vulgus believe, that the infraction 
of them would be attended with divine vengeance, in addition to 
any penalty that society might inflict. Here then was another 
motive for obedience to the laws. Here was a moral check.— 
Here was the origin of Conscience; for as soon as man was made 
to believe, by education, (and what will not education make us 
believe?) that heaven itself had pointed out a certain road for 
him to pursue, he would naturally be uneasy whenever he deviated 
from that path, on account of the punishment which the Priest had 
denounced against all offenders. 

As the laws and religion of each nation were different, it fol- 
lows of course, that the education of man differed in all.—Hence 
what was esteemed a crime in one, sufficient to render miserable 
the perpetrator of it, would, in another, in many instances, be 
considered as highly praiseworthy. But as each, like the mo- 
dern Europeans, esteemed itself the standard, it looked upon all 
the others as deviating from truth, and worthy of divine punish- 
ment, just as the modern sects look upon each other as fit can- 
didates for damnation. The ancient Romans were in the habit 
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CALAMITIBRS OF AUTHORS. -5 
= IES 
of exposing on a small Island in the Tiber, their sick slaves 
whenever they thought there was no chance of their recovery, 
[ do not know at what time this practice ceased; but it lasted a 
considerable time; for one of the Emperours made a law, by 
which all the slaves, that recovered when thus exposed, were en- 
titled to their freedom. Among certain savage tribes, it is not 
unusual to expose the deformed and aged, in the forests, to die of 
hunger or by wild beasts—and the Chinese, when unable to sup- 
port their infants, (or perhaps from other causes) expose them 
in the streets and highways.—Did the Roman, the savage, the 
Chinese, feel remorse of Conscience after perpetrating these acts 
so shocking to our Christian feelings? —No! because they were not 
taughtfrom their infancy, to look upon those acts as crimes. The 
Arab, whose conscience would continually upbraid him should he 
violate the rights of hospitality, thinks it no crime to murder and 











plunder the stranger who has not yet entered his door.— Who will 
presume to say, that education is not the cause of this? B. 


What is the greatest Calamity of an Author? 


Every author will give a different answer. One will say a— 
bookseller---another, a printer. Mr. Ogilvie would probably de- 
clare, with his hand on his book, that the greatest of all possible 
calamities past, present, and to come, is an dmerican Critick.-—- 
An American author, would probably concur in the species but 
beg leave to amend, by substituting the Caledonian breed, as su- 
premely noxious.---Now I am willing to admit that all these are 
highly respectable plagues, that they deserve a place in the dark 
catalogue of the calamities of authors: I will admit further, that 
Moses, who was an author himself, was guilty of a most unpar- 
donable oversight in not trying their efficacy, upon the stubborn 
Egyptians! But, perhaps Heaven in its mercy chose to reserve 
such dominion to itself for the greater guilt of succeeding ages. 
[am willing to admit, that what Mr. Ogilvie calls the “soul-har- 
rowing” “spirit-consuming,” “back-aching, brain-boring” employ- 
nent of correcting proofs, is avery tolerable calamity; that after 
vou have made four several voyages of discovery through your 
Writing, in four several corrections---that after you have damned 
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the pressmen, the compositors and the devil, four several times, 
and delivered your last proof in the comfortable hope of a cor- 
rect linpression, it is the very devil of a calamity to find your 
page corrected from the second proof, instead of the fourth. 
Yet there is one still greater: an improvement by the printer. 
Every professional man will feel the truth of this in his marrow. 
To every man, contempt is a calamity. In proportion to a 
man’s vanity, is his sensibility to contempt. Authors are the 
vainest men in the world; for they publickly declare themse!ves 
to be wiser than their neighbours: consequently, authors have the 
greatest sensibility to contempt. I shail now endeavour to show 
what may produce the most general contempt, and that cause 
will be the greatest calamity to an author. Works of utility, 
science and depth, can mever be judged by the multitude: they 
can never be as popular as lighter compositions. From a num- 
ber, let us select two instances: Milion’s reputation was gradual 
in its ascent: Walter Scott, with a hop, step, and a jump, was at 
the very summit of popular admiration directly. The opinion of 
the publick, not being founded on reason and judgment, must 
be capricious. A revolution will always /avour general, sudden, 
and popular adiniration. The author who has been pampered by 
universal applause, is always most sensible to the voice of disap- 
probation---he, who has been raised the highest, falls the hardest: 
no changes are attended with such expressions of contempt, as 
those of popular idols. The greatest calamity that can befall an 
author, is to be universally read, and admired, at his first appear- 
ance: or, to make this reasoning more intelligible, it will be ad- 
mitted, that the most valuable works are the most confined in 
their circulation—(witness Law, Physick and Divinity)—they 
meet with the slowest sale, and fewest readers. Thence, I con- 
clude, that the calamities of an author who aims to be useful, are 
in exact proportion to the extent of his circulation, the rapidity 
of his sales, and the number of his readers!—and the greatest ca- 
lamity that can befall an author, is te have all his beaks, sold, cir- 
culated, and read. (4. 
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What is the difference between Falsehood and Poetick License? 


What I take tobe meant by poetick license, in this question, is 
a known deviation from the truth, without any intention of de- 
seiving seriously, but made for the sole purpose of embellishing 
a narrative, known to be wholly or partially founded on fiction. 

This definition, of course, includes inauy species of poetick li- 
cense, amongst which [ shall distinguish, 

Ist. The introduction or narration of supposed probable events: 
for example, granting that ASneas was at Carthage, it would 
most assuredly not be unreasonable to suppose, that the broad- 
shouldered ‘ugitive from Troy acted as the locum tenens of Sich- 
wus. In this instance it certainly did not require any great 
stretching to “make ends meet.” The only difficulty consisted in 
bringing ASneas and Dido together i the first instance—that 1s, 
in procuring an interview. 

21 The introduction or narrative of supposed events which 
cannot take place by the ordinary operations of Nature—for in- 
stance, the intervention of a supernatural agent, when the no- 
dus, is as some one observes, vindice dignus. 

5d. "The introduction or narration of supposed events, which 
not only cannot take place by the ordinary operations of nature, 
but are unnecessary to the business of the Poem, and are an out- 
rage upon the principles of taste, and the judgment—any man _ pos- 
sessing taste and judgment, that has ever read one epic poem, 
can produce instances of such absurdity as “numerous as black- 
berries.’ They owe their origin to what is called Poetical Licen- 
tiousness, 

Falsehood as placed in opposition to Poetick License, by the pro- 
found propounder of this confounding question, must mean a de- 
viation from truth, made by one or more persons, for the sole pur- 


pose of injuring another or others, on some one or more of the 


ordinary affairs of life. 

A falsehood there ore, to fulfil completely the intention of its 
framer, must, of necessity, be composed of parts naturally con- 
nected, each of which is, at least, a probability. Without these 
requisites, it approaches in some measure, tow ards Poetical Li- 
eentivusness. Travellers aml Monks, have alwavs been addict- 
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ed to such deviations from truth. But the facility with which 
such filsehoods are detected in the present state of knowledge, as 
it indicates at once a palpable and unpardonable deviation from 
truth, has procured them the vernacular appellation of “d——d 
lies’ Such are the travels of Parkinson, Ashe, &c. &c. the 
miracle of St. Denis, &c. 

No falsehood then can be said toexist, where there is no inten- 
tion to deceive; so that under my definition of it, Compliments 
cannot be said to be falsehoods, although they be deviations from 
truth. For what gentleman ever tried to deceive, or ever sup- 
posed that he could deceive his antagonist, by subscribing himself 
his “humble servant” at the bottom of a challenge? Or what lov- 
er was ever sufficiently smitten, to imagine, that he could deceive 
a beautiful, rich, and sensible woman, by telling her that he was 
dying of love—not of her riches or person, but of her mind! 
Yet such is the every day language of gentlemen and lovers. 
Moral evil is necessary in the plan of Providence; and civilized 
society cannot exist without compliments. They are the circu- 
lating medium of the polite world; and every body knowing their 
value takes them at par. Every one utters as many of them as 
he pleases; and as it is now utterly impossible to coin new ones, 
there is no difficulty in assigning them their just value. No one 
can be deceived by them, and no one is fool enough to suppose 
that he can deceive any body. 

Want of time absolutely precludes my entering further into 
the consideration of this important subject; but there is one spe- 
cies of deviation from the truth, which I must not omit to men- 
tion. Itis of all others, the most dangerous to those to whom it 
ts addressed; and it is to be found in all countries; but more fre- 
quently in some than in ethers. The Irish, in general, and the 
American candidates for offices in the gilt of the People, are the 
most celebrated for its scientifick employment. It is a mixture 
of Falsehood and Compliment. It is BLanney—the oil that lu- 
bricates the axle of the earth! I need not furnish examples of it. 

From all that 1 have said, it follows that Poetick License has 
nothing todo, either directly or indirectly, with the Moral Faeul- 
‘ys and tt is subject to no tribunal but that of Taste and Judg- 
ment—and that 

Falsehood on the contrary, is (more especially as to its results 

nder the immediate jurisdiction of Conscience \ 
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BUSWELL AND JOHNSON, 





Boswell and Johnson. 


Boswetu had sense enough to perceive, that the biographers of 
his day, were ambitious of reputation as fine writers, rather than 
as faithful delineators of character; he could perceive that the 
chief attribute of Biography is simplicity; that she has nothing to 
do with the stateliness of history—the drapery of eloquence, or 
the embellishments of fancy. He saw that the author was more 
anxious to exhibit himself than his subject. 

Boswel knew that the man, who would represent another as he 
is, must forget himself entirely; must be intimate and familiar 
without boasting of it; must follow his great man to the fire-side, 
and preserve the very attitudes with which he indulges himself, 
when lolling over a chessboard with some old school-fellow. Bos- 
well saw the common errour, but mm avoiding it, he fell into the 
contrary extreme: his freedom is often the most disgusting of all 
familiarity: instead of a manly specimen of his careless con- 
versation. Boswell has busied himself in recording every foolish 
thing, that Johnson happened to say when he was present, with 
all the tiresome minuteness of a hospital-nurse. 

The muse of Boswell was not the biography that walked hand 
in hand with a man in health and frankness, but the toothless bab- 
bling gossip, that haunts the sick chamber and the water-closet. 

Boswell knew that the charm of Biography is a certain capri- 
cious levity, that follows all the rambling of conversation; that 
the Biographer should be utterly forgotten; that the reader 
should feel acquainted with the man of whom he reads, without 
remembering a single word that he has read:—but in the execu- 
tion of these just conceptions, Boswell is continually jogging 
your elbow, and begging you to forget him; he is incessantly 
crowding upon your notice. In making you intimately acquaint- 
ed with his hero, Boswell is not satisfied with telling you, when 

Samuel Johnson is not like other men upon any occasion; but he 
overwhelms you with his proofs, that he is like other men, on oc- 


casions when every man, hero or not hero, must act like his neigh- 
bour. Boswell is not only the Biographer of Jolinson im his 
closet; but he is the biographer of the human species in their 


most secret retirement—like the Chinese, who are said to hunt « 
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man with a basket whenever he makes wry faces, to stand by 
and see him relieved, and preserve testimonies of his capacity, 
with some like religious veneration. 

Boswell has placed the statue of Johnson upon a lofty pedestal, 
it is true; but it is formed of pebbles; and every one proclaims 
the indefatigable dexterity, patience and /ittleness of the archi- 
tect. Boswell’s faculties had acquired such a wonderful delica- 
ey, by a long intercourse with Johnson, that he could plainly per- 
ceive the soundest argument in what others called wrangling, 
and the keenest wit, where others could perceive only a continu- 
ed lamentable effort. He could hear the voice of the thunder, 
where others heard only the growling and muttering o! over- 
grown brutality. He forgot a national insult, for the honour of 
catechising the great man, aud drinking ‘1s health and tickling 
his back, when lre was alone. 

Johnson was a cataract, and Boswe!! the vapour that measured 
its turbulence. Johnson was a sculptor, wiv, like Angelo, when 
he was fashioning the dantiest form of beauty, would handle his 
ohisel and malletas if he were hewing a pyramid; and Boswell 
was an indefatigable toad-eater, who has preserved most authen- 
tick and unauestionable drawings of the clips. Johnson gave 
to Boswella telescope that might have enabled him to discover 
sustems; but Bozzy looked through the wrong end, and his dis- 
coveries are proportioned to his observation. Johnson was a 
General, and Boswel! has published the drummer’s bulletin of a 
flying campaign. Johnson was sublime in intellect, obstinacy, 
vigour and ill manners—he stood, like Peter the Great, upon a 
ock that represented the ruggedness of his tabonr. But Boswell 
has drawn him with an ugly old lady in his lap (“his dear Tettv’) 
and inscribed beneath that he was superstitious and quarrelsome. 
Instead of a rock and statue, we have acertified copy of all his fin- 
eers and thumbs, and fac similes of all the holes in his night-cap 
and breeches. Johnson was the lion—Boswell the jackall, whose 
attachment is rewarded by skeletons and offals. Boswell is the 
clown who amuses the spectator by tumbling over chairs and 
breaking his own shins, while the chief performer is awav. Bos- 
well is the table of errata that follows the creat work of a creat 
mind—the fly that assistel the chariot-wheel in kicking up a 
dust. In short, Boswell hune upon Johnson, like that animal 
which is familiar only with loathsomeness. I. 
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Why was the same Deity made, by the ancients, the Patron, both 
of Physick and Poetry? 


I am perfectly aware in the discussion of the question, why 
Physick and Poetry, were ascribed to the same deity, by the an- 
cients, that any argument drawn from analogy, is not implicitly 
to be relied on. Accident, posthumous respect, and a thousand 
other considerations, may have occasioned the birth of a Deity— 
may have prolonged his life beyond the term usually imposed 
on immortals;—fraud, artifice or superstition, may have bequeath- 
ed to this important character their heterogeneous attribates, un- 
til the Deity fairly has died, as Jove their Emperour died, with- 
out any ceremony or ostentation; and I presume without many 
mourners, either mortal or immortal, to attend his celestial ma- 
jesty to the grave. Where Gods can be manufactured with so 
much ease, ard where neither congruity nor consistency is con- 
cerned in bestowing on them their attributes, the reason why they 
are thus worshipped, is, I conceive, a hopeless task to investigate. 
However, without any more preliminary remarks, let us attend to 
the question, why Apollo, or in other words, the Sun, is regard- 
ed as the protecting Deity of Medicine, or of health, as far as 
the torch of analogy affords us any radiance. This erb, dis- 


penses light, cheerfulness, abundance and hilarity, over the sur- 
face of all Nature—that he should be worshipped as the presiding 


Deity of health, or of medicine, is perfectly in accordance with 
all the principles of sound analogy. The season of night, is af 
this day metaphorically used, to express gloom, despair, sickness, 
inguietude and helplessness: it is the hour when the body is re- 
posing on a couch, insensible to external nature—incompetent to 
defend itself from the dagger of an assassin, when every sense 
is stamped with the seal of temporary death; when, if we were 
wide awake, and in the full possession of all our faculties, we are 
prevented from their proper exercise, by interposing darkness; 
when kings and heroes, wise men and fools, the rich and the 
poor, are all reduced toa level, all incompetent to assert the ad- 
vantages, which they have attained over their fellow beings, 
either by birth, or the fortanate exercise of their faculties. That 
# season like this, denoting such entire impotence and incapacity, 
should metaphorically stand for sickness, will not, | presume, be 
oe. ¥, 1] 
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thought incredible. Now the beam of every rising sun, breaks 
in upon this oblivious harmony of animated nature; it restores 
all that inequality amongst men, of which the night has deprived 
them; the tyrant rises from his couch to issue his bloody man. 
dates; the industrious to labour—tie proud one to domineer— 
the Philosopher is again roused to the exercise of his intellectual 
faculties, and the fool to his folly: it isin the strictest sense, a re- 
surrection of animated nature. ‘The morning is moreover the season 
when the shadows of night disappear—when every thing which: 
contributed to this oblivion of all our faculties, is dispersed; when 
light and gayity and beauty are impressed as with sun-beams on 
the surface of the firmament. It cannot then, surely, excite sur- 
prise, that an hour like this, should metaphorically stand tor health, 
which is but another name for medicine. I conceive, therefore, 
that the question is, by this plain statement of facts, fully an- 
swered, why the Sun should be regarded as the tutelar Deity of 
Health. Heis so regarded at the present day, whenever we have 
recourse to figurative language; and if we ask of the ancients, 
why the Sun, was the object of their idolatry in medicine, they 
may, and with the same propriety, retort the question, and ask us, 
why all our ideas of health, when metaphorically expressed, are 
illustrated by his beams. With regard to the other part of the 
question, why Poetry should have the same presiding Deity as 
Medicine, it may be proper, still to pursue the illustration fur- 
nished by analogy. The beams of the Sun are so various, so 
multiplied, so diffusive, so pervading in their various offices, that. 
it would require a volume to explain all their beneficence;—they 
not only clothe the earth with fertility and beauty, but they warm, 
invigorate and enliven—they banish the inhospitable colds of 
winter, unchain the rivulets and expand the flowerets. The Sun 
is the parent of lustre, of that visionary splendour that subsides 
with his departing beams; he weaves that strange luminous man- 
tle with which all nature is invested---a charm that captivates 
the eyes, but eludes the nicest delicacy of touch. 

Now it may be asked, how near does this mere description of 
an external object apply to the effusions of the muse? What is 
Poetry? Like light it is best diffused by its effects: it is a prop- 
erty that warms, enlarges, exhilarates and enlivens; it fills the 


mind with glorious and splendid visions: it dazzles, delights, and 
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entrances; it unveils tous a new world before mantled in dark- 
ness and in shadow; it tinctures every object with all the diversi- 
fied hues of solar radiance. Now after this parallel, am I asked 
the question, why Apollo was the tutelar Deity of the muses? 
Light and Poetry are as analogous, as it is possible for a material 
and an immaterial substance to be; they seem to partake of the 
same character; snd it may be said w th truth, that poetry is the 
light of feeling; that it operates in the same way on the sense of 
touch, that the rays of the sun do upon the organs of vision. I 
therefore think, that the reasons above stated are sufficient to ac- 
count for that phenomenon, why the ancients should ascribe to 
the same Deity, a jurisdiction over Medicine and over Poetry. 
Poetry is in truth, but a world of shadows; and these shadows 
should reflect the material world with the same constancy and 
fidelity, that the mirror gives to us the counterparts of our- 
selves. To inquire therefore why the sun should be the presid- 
ing Deity of Poetry, is in fact, to inquire why he should be re- 
garded as the majestick lamp of nature. Allow that Poetry bears 
the same relationship to visible nature, that Painting does, we 
inay be allowed to ask, what would a landscape from the pencil 
be, in which the sun was not allowed to maintain his just preémi- 
nencer Even when clouds deform the firmament, there must be 
gradation enough of the solar beams to show us the body and 
form of the clouds; in other words light must be the predomin- 
ant character of the pencil. Without light, the most sombre pen- 
cil will lose all its magick. When Milton endeavours to de- 
scribe the darkness of the infernal regious, he is compelled to 
turn these formidable shadows into light: “No light, but rather 
darkness visible” “Phe sun therefore was regarded by the an- 
cients, as the presiding Deity of Poetry, for the same cause, that 
lis orb is now regarded as the most splendid and magnificent ob- 
ject in the universe. We are taught by the concurring testimo- 
uy of the Heavens and of the earth, to allow this resplendent lu- 
inary, acharacter so imperial and magnificent: if he presides 
over the firmament, he must by the same rule, preside over Poe- 
try. I trust, that lL have now explained the question, why Apol- 
lo was regarded by the Idolatry of the Heathens, as the Patron 
Deity of Medicine and of Poetry. Health aud poewry it is true, 
seem to have no natural connexion; and in reality they have not: 
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but health and poetry are not more dissimilar in their character, 
than the office of the solar beams. What analogy, for instance, 
does there appear to be between the unfolding of a pea-blossom, 
the gradual swell and expansion of the po:l, and the fugacious 
splendour of the rainbow? These objects are as distant from 
each other as heaven is from earth, and yet they are both produc- 
ed by the same cause: the former is ascribable to the eflicacy 
and the latter to the brilliancy of the solar radiance. I will fur- 
ther shortly remark, that if the gradual expansion of the pea-blos- 
som stands for health, and the rainbow for poetry, we here have 
the testimony of our own senses, to inform us of the reason, why 
Apollo should be regarded by the idolatry of the ancients as 
the Patron Deity both of Poetry and of Medicine. Q. 


-—- + oe 


Correspondence, on the subject of the American Hostages, detain- 
ed at Quebec, during the late war—bhetween Major C. Vande- 
venter, principal officer of the Hostages, and Gen. John Mason, 
Commissary General for Prisoners of war. 

{The Editor is indebted, for a copy of this interesting correspondence, 
which has never before been made publick, to his friend, Maj. Vandeven- 

ter, to whom he begs leave, thus publickly, to repeat his grateful sense of 
the favour.—The readers of the Portico are invited to an attentive pe- 
rusal of the following letters, which will be found to place the subject of 
retaliation in a point of view entirely different from any, in which it has 
heretofore been regarded—and in one highly honourable to the American 
name and character. } 

Sir, 

In my letter of the 7th of November, I offered for an apology 
for delaying to send you the statement of the expenditure of 
money that I had made to prisoners of war in this country, that 
“I expected to have been liberated under the convention of last 
July,” long before that date. All prospects of release through 
that agreement being ended, I now enclose herewith the state- 
ment promised. Copies of the Accounts Current are sent; and 
by them it will be discovered in what proportion to the several 
corps, and objects, the money has been appropriated. 

J avail myself of this opportunity to comply with an urgent 
request of the Hostages in this country, te transmit te yeu for 
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the information of the proper department, copies of a corres- 
pondence which TL have had with the Adjutant General of the 
forces in this Province. I take the liberty to accompany them 
with one | addressed to General Winder, as more illustrative of 
the grounds set up for our detention. 

Whatever of acrimony may appear in the style must have its 
excuse in the aggravation of the unmerited sufferings of the de- 
ceived and defenceless captive. I have no apology to offer for 
attempting the defence of the character of my Government, for 
good faith, humanity and integrity, but the common duty of each 
of its citizens. The feebleness with which [ may execute this 
zacred duty, will, I trust, be attributed, as well to want of years 
as information, and not to a want of indignation for the series 
of aggravated wrongs which forces its performance upon me, 

As to the pathetick recital of sufferings of the British  pri- 
soners from Kentucky, by Captain Hill and Dr. Kennedy, Lhave 
witnessed more than a parallel to it among the American pri- 
sovers who have arrived at this depot. No matter in what sea- 
son of the year, they always arrive in a state of nudity. Men 
captured on Lake Huron, have travelled eleven hundred miles in 
this condition, and but one gill of Indian corn meal allowed per 
day, for subsistence. Others taken on the Niagara frontier have 
been marched hither, exposed to every change of weather, bave- 
footcd and bare-headed. Hundreds have been sent from this to 
Haliiax in the month of October, in the naked condition above 
described. This fact was insuflerably aggravated by the con- 
duct of the officer who commanded the transport, on board of 
which the Prisoners were embarked, in refusing to wait one hour, 
that clothing, which was along side, might be issued to the naked 
sufferers. I could not trust to the integrity of a man who had 
so little humanity, and leave the clothing with him to be distri- 
buted. This circumstance occurred in the neglect of the Bni- 
tish authority, Ist. to give me permission and means to relieve 
my countrymen, in time, to make it effectual: 2d. in hurrying 
away the men before I could furnish them the relief I had pro- 
vided. "There being no agent here, every embarrassment that a 


disposition to incommode could put in the way, was experienced 


in procuring clothing for the troops, and indispensable supplies 
or the officers —On my first application for funds T was positive 
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ly retused—and to relieve 20 officers from debts for house rent, 
&c. I was referred to private credit, as will appear by the accom- 
panying letter of the 6th of August. I forbear a minute detail, 
till I arrive in the United States. 

Permit me to suggest that many of the hardships and privations 
to which Prisoners of War are exposed in this country, might be 
averted by having an agent at this depot—with more freedom to 
perform his functions than was granted by British authority te 
Col. Gardner. 

(Signed) >» VANDEVENTER. 
Hon. Gen. John Mason, Commissary 
Gen. for P. W. &c. Washington. 


Extract. 
Sir, Montreal, 18th July, 1814. 
“{ have now the pleasure to inform you that on Friday last, a 
convention was definitively concluded with Col. Lear on the pre- 
cise conditions which had been agreed upon by Brig. General 
Winder and myself, and which were unfortunately frustrated by 
subsequent instructions from the Secretary of State, and led to 
the necessity of making the exception in which you were includ- 
ad, and has procrastinated your release, which I am happy to ac- 
quaint you will take place the moment we hear of the arrival of 
our Prisoners, and we are assured that they are on their route, 
aud near at hand.” 
Signed EK. BAYNES, 
Adjt. Gen. B. N. A.” 
Maj. Vandeventer, 
dye. Ye. Ke. Quebee.” 


Beauport, August 6th, 1814. 
Nir, 

The situation of the American officers here, compels me to 
trouble you with this note. 

Many of them are without money to pay their house rents— 
the absence of the American Agent for prisoners induces me to 
apply to you, to know, whether a small bill on the United 
States, could be negociated by you for their relief? The longer 
we remain here, the more embarrassed will be our condition, un- 


less money can be obtained in the way I have proposed. 
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, I deferred this application to the present moment, under the be- 
- lief that we should have been returned to our country before this 
, —believing also, that each officer was possessed of money enough 


to defray his expences to the lines.—But the expences anexpect- 
edly incurred by a removal, and residence here, has left many des- 
titute of funds. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, with perfect respect, 
Your most obt. Servt. C.VANDEVEN CER. 
Muj. Gen. G. Glusgor, 


‘om’, Quebec, He. He. Ke. 


erelU[h ehlh—C Och OrhCUlCUh 


Kingston, 15th October, 1814. 
Sir, 
lam this day favoured with your letter of the 7th instant, 
and lose no time in affording you every explanation in my power, 
of the cause which has led to your procrastinated detention as 
prisoners of War. 

Wien I did myself the pleasure of addressing you on the 
i8th July, it was under the impression that the return of the 23 
soldiers from Greenbush would remove every obstacle to the com- 
plete fulfilment of the convention on both sides—as Col. Lear 
and the Deputy Marshal Melville, gave me the most positive and 
"7 unequivocal assurance, that orders had been given for the restora- 
tion of all the Prisoners west of the Alleghany mountains, so far 
back, that they had little doubt, (if they were not already 
delivered over in Upper Canada,) that they would be, in the course 
: of a very few days—The non-performance of this part of the 
convention, has been the sole cause of your prolonged detention. 

Thave however the satisfaction of being able to inform you, 
that a Deputy Marshal has arrived within this fortnight past, at 
a place on the Lake west of Fort Erie, with 130 British Prisoners, 
and that he represents, that he is ordered to remain there for the 
purpose of delivering over the residue, on their way, amounting 
to six hundred men. And I am directed to acquaint you, that the 
mstant his Excellency hears of their arrival, orders will be 
immediately issued for your return to the United States. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obt. Humble Servant. 

Signed EDWARD BAYNES, 
Maj. Vandeventer Adjt. Gen. Army. 
U.S. Army, Quebec. 
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November 10th, 1814. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to lay before you the following statement, detail- 
ing as nearly as I can recollect the delays which have taken place 
in the exchange of the Prisoners of war of the 41st. Regt. from 
the Depots of New Port, in Kentucky, and Chillicothe, in Ohio, 
and the hardships and inconvenience to which these Prisoners 
were exposed in consequence of these delays. 

The officers were removed on the 16th July, from Frankfort, 
in Kentucky, under charge of the Marshal of that State, tor the 
purpose of joining the Prisoners at New Port, and accompany- 
ing them to Lower Kentucky, there to be embarked for Canada; 
on the 18th, we arrived at New Port, but it was not till the 24th, 
that the arranrcments were completed for the removal of the 
Prisoners from the Depot—previous to their commencing ther 
march, the resident agent took away the blankets, with which 
they had been furnished in the prison, alleging that he was so 
ordered—on the 2d. of August, we arrived at Franklinton, where 
we were detained till the 9th, till a sufficient quantity of flow 
could be procured to provision the Prisoners to Lower Sandusky; 
these delays and want of arrangement appeared to me the more 
extraordinary, and not quite unintentional, from the circumstance 
of the Marshal for Kentucky, having received orders for the remo- 
val of the officers from Frankfort, and of the men from New 
Port to be exchanged, avery considerable time before it was com- 
municated, or even acted on: besides had the contractor exerted 
himself, large quantities of flour could have been procured at 
Delaware, two marches from Franklinton, on the route to Lower 
Sandusky, which was ascertained after we had been so lone de- 
tained, and from whence flour was at last procured—On_ the 
(6th, we arrived at Lower Sandusky, here we found the Prison- 
ers from the Chillicothe Depot, but no boats or transports of any 
description whatever, to remove to Canada, or any orders or in- 
siructions on the subject. 

The Prisoners during the march from New Port had been con- 
stantly bivouacqued, vet on their arrival at Lower Sandusky, | 
believe there was not more than two or three sick, and those only 


trivial cases, notwithstanding they were frequently exposed te 
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heavy rains without any covering, or changes of clothes. At Lower 
Sandusky, they were hutted on the bank of the river, and those 
from Chillicothe, who had previously been in the Fort, were re- 
moved and hutted with the party from New Port. The situation 
of Lower Sandusky is extremely unhealthy, that part of the ri- 
ver, on the banks of which the Prisoners were, is nearly stagnant, 
and the banks swampy: the consequence was, that the men hour- 
ly inhaled the most noxious vapours arising from the swamps 
and the river. In this situation we were detained for more than a 
month, the men exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, 
without blankets or great coats, or any other covering, save a few 
old tents afforded by the Americans, not sufficient for a third of 
the Prisoners: sickness to an alarming extent was the natural con- 
sequence; to attend the sick there was only one medical officer, 
and he was without a sufficient supply of medicines; indeed he 
informed me, that he was not obliged to attend the Prisoners, as 
the Marshals of Kentucky and Ohio, should have furnished a 
medical officer for that purpose; he did, however, sometimes at- 
tend, but without medicine, he was of little benefit: neither of 
the Marshals made any exertions on this subject. The men com- 
plained they were half starved, and did not receive their rations 
regularly, and what they did receive, was not fit to be eaten; this 
| reported, and also other ill usages the men received, to Captain 
Stechtin and the Deputy Marshal of Kentucky, but could ob- 
‘ain very little satisfaction from either party. 

it is impossible for me to give you an adequate idea of the suf- 
terings and privations the men, lately arrived from the States, have 
endured; nothing but the prospect of being released and rejoining 
‘heir regiment, could have borne them through—their present ap- 
pearance is the strongest proof that can be produced of the mise- 
rable and distressing situation in which they have been placed — 
i beg leave to mention, that the American officers were permitted 
o enter the Prison at Chillicothe, to enlist the Prisoners; this was 
afterwards countermanded, but not till they had enlisted several; 
‘he same was attempted at New Port, without any effect. At 
Vranklinton many of the citizens used every means to induce the 
inen to desert, and T am happy to say their efforts were ineffectu- 
al; but from the Chillicothe party, some few deserted at this town. 


From the above’ statement it will appear to you, that had the 
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Prisoners been embarked, on their arrival at Lower Sandusky, 
instead of being detained in an unhealthy situation for so long a 
period, and afterwards marched to places as unhealthy, and then 
detained, that the regiment would have acquired an effective 
strength of some hundreds, in place of the wretched remains 
which have lately joined it, many of whom have died, and all whe 
survive will be incapable for any duty for many months. 
Allow me the honour of subscribing myself 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Signed JAMES L. HILL, 
Capt. 41st. Regt. 
Lt. Col. Evans 
Commanding 41st, Regt. 
Certified to be atrue copy. 
Ed. Baynes, Adjt. Gen. 


Beauport, October 8, 1814. 
Sir, 

By the united and urgent request of the American officers 
(late hostages) on Parole at this place, I am induced to trouble 
you with this note on the subject of their liberation. 

In your letter of the 18th of last July, which you did me the 
honour to write me, you made their release conditional, and de- 
pendent on the arrival in Canada, of the 23 British soldiers con- 
fined as hostages in the United States. Having been informed, 
through a source deemed authentick, that these 23 soldiers “have 
all or nearly all arrived in this Province,” the American officers 
are at a loss to conjecture the reasons, which have so unexpect- 
edly retarded their liberation. Their anxiety, created by the 
knowledge of the condition of their release having been fulfilled, 
and the painful and extraordinary detention at a time when they 
are instructed, by the orders and declarations of both governments, 
to believe, that every obstacle to their exchange was removed, 
compel me to inquire the causes which have so unfortunately 
precluded them the enlargement promised by the convention of 
the 16th of July last. 

The approaching season alarmingly increases their anxiety, 
and apprehensions. But I forbear an ample exposition of the 
sufferings of their prolonged detention. You, Sir, can readily 
conceive the pain of their disappointment. 
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Permit me, Sir, to assure you that this request is drawn from 
the Hostage officers, more by the embarrassed circumstances un- 
der which they labour by their unexpectedly protracted confine- 
ment, than by a wish togive trouble, or an intention to express an 
opinion on the tardy execution of the agreement, which promised 
their restoration to their country. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obt. 
Humble Servant, 
Signed C. VANDENENTER. 


Maj. U.S. Army. 
Adjt. Gen. Ed, Baynes, &c. 


Long Point, 7th October, 1814. 

At the first sight of our poor fellows, it was with difficulty 1 
could surpress my feelings of pity, at their miserable condition, 
and of indignation, at their treatment, which was the cause of it. 

The further we advanced, the scene of misery deepened, and 
from wretchedness in appearance, we arrived gradually to the 
very essence of every thing miserable, nakedness, uncleanliness, 
disease and death. 

I should not have objected to have taken a single countenance 
under my care, but the poor fellows were anxious to get on, and 
although barefooted and naked, I allowed them to go where they 
might have some comfortables—the sick were detained at Birds, 
in number fifty. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Signed JOHN KENNEDY. 
Asst. Surg. 41st. Regt. 


| Thisletter has no superscription, but the Editor supposes that it was ad- 
dressed to the Col. of the 41st British regiment.—Ed.} 


Beauport, November 18th, 1814. 
Dear Gen. 


You are aware of our liberation from close confinement as hos- 
tages, by the explanatory meeting of Col. Lear and Adjt. Gen. 
Baynes, on the 16th of July last; also, that by that meeting a supple- 
mentary article was agreed to, declaring the hostages exchanged: 
in short, the understanding you had with Gen. Baynes in April, 
on this part of the subject under adjustment, was fully ratified 
by Col. Lear. Adjutant Gen. Baynes announced this most wel- 
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come arrangement on the 18th of July, and informed me “that 
as soon as the 23 British soldiers, contined as hostages at Green- 
bush, should arrive in Canada, the 46 American hostages held at 
Quebec, should be returned to the United States. The 25 men 
arrived in this Province in August and September. On the 13th 
October, Gen Baynes, in a letter, says to me, “that when I had 
the pleasure to address you in July, it was under the impression 
that the return of the 23 soldiers from Greenbush would remove 
every obstacle to the complete fulfilment of the convention on 
both sides. As Col. Lear and the Deputy Marshal Melville gave 
me the most positive and unequivocal assurance, that orders had 
been given for the restoration of all the Prisoners west of the Al- 
leghany mountains, so far back, that they had little doubt, that if they 
were not already delivered over in Upper Canada, they would be, 
in the course of afew days—the non-performance of this part of 
the convention has been the sole cause of your prolonged deten- 
tion”—but that “the instant his Excellency hears of their arrival, 
orders will be immediately issued for your return to the United 
States.” 

The arrival of 600 men at Long Point, and even at Burlington 
Heights, has been announced some weeks ago in the newspapers. 
It has been confirmed through a source more authentick; yet we 
are detained! It was with great difficulty 1 could control the 
discontent of the hostage officers, who have suffered so long and 
met so many bitter disappointments, alter they were informed of 
the arrival of the 25 men from Greenbush. ‘They were entirely 
at a loss to conjecture what new and “ex post facto” condition 
had been substituted, by which their return to their country had 
been denied them. Knowing that they were exchanged, and that 
their release should have been simultaneous with the 23 British 
soldiers, their complaints seemed so just and well founded, that 
i vielded so far to their importunities as to request to be inform- 
cd what were the causes which occasioned their prolonged deten- 
tion. I received for answer the words of Gen. Baynes above 
quoted. ‘The assured condition of our release therein expressed, 
being achieved, what now can be said to quiet their apprehen- 
sions that pretexts will never be wanted to deprive them of their 
right to liberation and exchange? Strange and unaccountable as 
it may seem, one has been soughtin the declaration, that “the Uni- 
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ted States have sent into Canada only the sick and the wounded 
of the 600 prisoners expected and above alluded to, and have 
unjustly detained the effective men.” ‘This imputed evasion of 
the execution of the convention is said to be the conception of the 
American commander on that frontier. If the fact exist, wher- 
ever it oviginated, its effects have been most cruel and grievous 
tous. What can be more painful than to see a number of men 
panting to participate im the service of their country, withheld, 
under the most unjust pretensions and most miserable circum- 
stances, from enjoying that happiness assured to them by con- 
veution? You will excuse me for saying the “most unjust pre- 
tensions and most miserable circumstances, 


” 


when you recollect 
that more than five months have elapsed since we were declared 
exchanged. Under this view, the conviction strikes us most 
forcibly, that we were detained as a certain pledge for every real 
or supposed deviation of our government. We trust no advan- 
tages prejudicial to'its interests will be obtained, by thus operating 
on its patience and humanity. 

Ll have made this hasty statement to you, knowing that your 
auxtous and unremitting attention to restore us to our country, 
will induce you to ascertain whether the last pretext for our pro- 
tractect confinement, be well founded, and if so, that measures 
may be taken through your representation, to remove the difficul- 
ty complained of, unless some powerful reason induce a contrary 
decision. I can hardly suppose such an instance in the trans- 
actions of two nations who, above ail others, pretend toa more 
inviolable observance of their engagements. 

I ain dear dear Gen. your affectionate 
Friend and servant 
Signed C. VANDEVENTER 
Brig. Gen. Winder, U. S. Army, 
Fort Erie. 


Beauport, November 24, 1514. 
Sir, 


I have at this late period the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 15th ult. I deferred the acknowledge- 
ment under the expectation that our immediate release would su- 
persede the necessitv—but our unlooked for detention to this 
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procrastinated day, and under the peculiar circumstances which 
so greatly aggravate it, compels me to yield to the unanimous 
request of the hostage officers to trouble you again with a letter. 

In your letter of the 13th of October, we are informed that 
you were of the opinion that the restoration of the 23 British 
soldiers detained as Hostages in the United States, “would have 
removed every obstacle to the complete fulfilment of the conven- 
tion on both sides.” What circumstances have occurred to pro- 
duce a change of opinion as to the tenour and construction of 
the convention, and the substitution of new conditions, previous 
to our liberation, we are unable to divine. 

Bat although grieved and disappointed at this new and unex- 
pected obstacle to their release, the American Hostages suppress- 
ed all unpleasant reflections, particularly when they fixed their 
hopes of enlargement on a certain and not far distant contingen- 
cy, which was specified in your letter, and on which their return 
to their country was said to depend. ‘This promise was convey- 
ed in such strong and emphatical terms as not to leave the slight- 
est doubt but that an instant performance would follow the deliv- 
ery of the 690 men into Upper Canada. Such however is not 
the fact: these men have all or nearly all been passed over at 
Long Point, while the American officers, whose release, as they 
conceived, should have preceded that of all other Prisoners, the 
23 British soldiers excepted, are still detained. For it appears 
to them, that the return of the remaining British prisoners was by 
no neans a condition precedent to their liberation, but only an 
engagement on the part of the United States to be subsequently 
executed. Because it is scarcely tobe conceived, that a situation, 
in all respects similar to theirs, could even have been contemplated 
at the explanatory discussion of the convention—to be declared 
exchanged and free to serve by the contracting parties, and ac- 
tually ordered to join their respective corps, by their own govern- 
ment, and still to be indefinitely detained in the enemy’s coun- 
fry. In this way their situation becomes worse than that of or- 
dinary prisoners of war, as they alone appear to be doomed to 
suffer for every real or supposed injury on the part of their go- 
verument. 

Under these circumstances to remain longer silent, when thev 


conceive themselves to be justly entitled to their liberty. would 
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be degrading to themselves and injurious to their country—to 
themselves degrading for not making the strongest appeal to the 
justice of his Excellency for their lberation—to their country 
injurious in suffering any longer important sacrifices, and un- 
availing efforts to be made for their restoration. For the convic- 
tion strikes them most forcibly, that they are selected and reserv- 
ed as victims to operate on the humanity of their government— 
in prejudice to its interests. As often as they have been flatter- 
ed with the hope of being emancipated from this most irksome 
and disagreeable of situations, some new and “ex post facto,” 
condition is advanced, the performance of which has only been 
followed by others still more remote and oppressive. 

In this candid exposition of their grievances, the officers are 
far from entering into a censorious discussion of the transactions 
which have removed from them the immediate benefit of the late 
convention. They are confident, this fair and dispassionate state- 
nent of the facts relative to their detention, will find with his 
Excellency the best apology, when he reflects on the numerous 
disappointments they have endured, and the doubtful prospects 
of relief, as to their certain sufferings from the inclemency of the 
approaching winter—unprovided as they are with necessary 
means to make suitable provision for tt. 

Being about to make a communication to General Mason, I will 
esteem it a favour to be informed, what obstacles, after the delive- 
ry of the 600 men, have occurred, to prevent our return to the 
Muited States. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, very respectfully 
Your obt. humble servant, 
Signed C. VANDEVENTER. 
Maj. U.S. Army. 
‘Adjt. Gen. E. Baynes, 


Ke. Ge. Xe. 
Montreal, 2d. December, 1814. 
Sir, 
I have the honour fo acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 24th November; my reply to that of Captain Fleming 
ef the 24th, with the documents that accompanied it I conclude 


you will have seen, and therefore refrain from making any fur- 
ther comments on a subject as painful for me to relate as it mast 
he for you to hear. 
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His Excellency waits anxiously to learn the arrival of the 
smal] residue of Prisoners of war, at Long Point, where Deputy 


Marshal Mr. Long has been attending for these six weeks past 
for the avowed purpose of delivering them over; their detention 
is certainly most extraordinary, and gives rise to a melancholy 
foreboding, that these unfortunate devoted men, are no longer 
in a state to be returned, which is strengthened by a recent re- 
port of the Physician General, who represents the extreme ma- 


lignity of the disease to be such, that very few of the number 


afflicted with it will recover; the mortality has been very great. 
Whenever the residue of Prisoners arrive, or that the Deputy 
Marshal declares the convention has been performed in as far as 
is now practicabic, immediate orders will be given for your re- 
lease. 
I have forwarded your letter to Gen. Winder to the Niagara 
frontier as addressed. 
I have the honour te be, Sir, your most obt. 
Humble servant. 
Signed ED. BAYNES, 
MG. & AG. M. of. 
Maj. Vandeventer, &c. &c. 


Beauport, wear Quebec, Dec. 11th, 1814. 
Sir, 

The Hostages were paroled to the village of Beauport the 
Qist. of July. Their liberation from close confinement was ac- 
companied by the assurance that every difficulty to their ex- 
change was removed, and their final release was retarded only 
until the arrival in Canada of the 23British hostages. After three 
months of suspense, the Hostages became apprehensive that they 
were again to be disappointed in the hope of a restoration to 
their country. ‘To relieve their minds from this most oppressive 
condition, I addressed to Adjutant Gen. Baynes the letter Ne. 1, 
and received the answer No. 2.* 

It afforded the Hostages great satisfaction to be informed that 
the convention was not annulled, but would be, in convenient 
time, carried into execution. I must own, nevertheless, that the 
exultation of new and more favourable prospects was considera- 





* Note—These letters will be easily recognised by the reader, without 
the reference of figures. —Ld 
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bly depressed by the singular distrust of the faith of the Ameri- 
can government, evinced by his Excellency, Sir George Prevost, 
in the manner in which he has chosen to give effect to this publick 
instrument, 

1 had derived the opinion from the letter of the Adjutant Gen. 
of the 18th of July, that the 46 American Hostages would be de- 
tained no longer than that his Excellency, Sir George Prevost, 
could be informed of the arrival in Canada of the 25 British hostages 
confined at Greenbush. ‘This opinien conforming to the meaning 
of the supplementary article of the convention, appears to have 
been entertained by the Adjutant Gen. even against the contrary 
construction afterwards extorted from his Excellency, by sus- 
picion, or some motive equally repugnant to sincerity and a 
desire of harmony. It, however, appears that the arrival of the 
25 men has not removed every obstacle to “the complete fulfil- 
ment of the convention on both sides.” His Excellency must 
now have 600 other men before he will release 20 officers who, 
by a singular iatality, are separated in the exchange from this 
parcel, and who, both by fact and confession, were bound to the 
the fortune of the 23 British hostages, and should have been libe- 
rated simultaneously with them. ‘This was the meaning and spi- 
rit of the agreement; it was the open and pledged construction 
of the framers. Thus it appears, we are reserved as a peg on 
which his Excellency means to hang such menaces as may be 
calculated to “terrify the American government,” to yield im- 
portant advantages, to appease his unjust pretensions. What 
these pretensions are, time alone can develope—but the fact that 
we are detained for months after we are declared exchanged, na- 
turally looks to the conception of some new and “ex {post facto” 
condition, by which advantages are meant to be produced to the 
British government in the restoration of its soldiers, injurious to 
ihe American. Town, however, that it is a difficult matter to re- 
solve the whole motives of our deplorable detention, when we 
survey the astonishing series of doubtful transactions, the suc- 
cession of fallacious assurances, which have been so adroitly com- 
bined, as to raise one expectation on the ruin of another. It seems 
that the inventions of modern policy have been miserably tor- 
tured to procure some obscure advantages from our detention. 
The first is obvious: the restoration of prisoners, for us who were 
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not included .in the convention of the 16th of July, proceeds 
from a determined resolution to coerce the American government 
to forego its just claims, by appeals to its humanity and tender. 
ness, for the longand unmerited sufferings of its hostage citizens. 
Though our restraint, (the effect of this plan formed on injustice 
and strengthened by suspicion, and conducted in its progress by 
the most wary measures of foresight,) is avowed to be a necessary 
step of security, what can be expected to be obtained by a course, 
so repugnant to a desire of harmony and reconciliation, evinced 
by the United States, in the liberal conditions of the convention? 
This course can be esteemed, in its full extent, no other than a 
perfidious infraction of the convention.—As it is an act, unlooked 
for by the spirit and sincerity of compact, it must be viewed as a 
work suited only to that roughness of temper, and contempt of en- 
gagements, which professes to defeat the cause of humanity and 
justice. I am unacquainted with this method of supporting the 
sincerity of engagements. Confidence in protestations under 
such circumstances, most generally, must be of short continuance. 
The notion of injustice and perfidy, in the failure to execute the 
conditions of the convention, derived from the confessions of the 
Adjt. Gen. has become so stubbornly rooted, that the most unwea- 
ried application of promises and assurances, would not be able to 
shake it. 

A recurrence tothe many promises of the commander of the 
forces, looking to our liberation, will justify the assertion, that the 
hostages have been unfeelingly amused with assurances, that as 
soon as certain required conditions were complied with, they 
should be released; and when these conditions have been fulfilled, 
they have found themselves in the same deplorable situation as 
before their accomplishment. Hence they have much difliculty 
to resist the impression, that these assurances have been extended 
to them, to quiet their apprehensions for the result of the tyranny 
and injustice exercised towards them; and to prevent them 
from making a remonstrance to their Government, whereby the 
temporizing and insincere conduct of the commander of the forces 
would be unmasked in the representation of their unjust deten- 
tion, after the United States had complied with all their engage- 
ments. These protestations have been to us as cruel as theiraim 
was perfidicus and unjustifiable. Under the semblance of hu- 
manity, they even set our release « onstantly at hand, in order to 
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render our detention the more miserable, and make our liberation 
the more doubtful and precarious. Justice to ourselves, and 
duty to the character of our country, forbid a longer tameness in 
silently according that the sufferings of our unjust detention be 
held out as a lure, to p rocure advantages from our Government 
to his Excellency, in procuring the liberation of prisoners for 
us, who were not identified in the convention, which declared our 
exchange, as they were captured subsequently to its formation. 

If sufferings have any pretensions on humanity, justice any 
claims to respect, or patience any limits, all are forcibly united in 
the character and circumstances of the detention of the hostage 
officers. Their selection for close confinement, was as cruel as it 
was novel and unparalleled, in the story of retaliation. The 
gloom of six months incarceration, was for a moment dissipated 
by the mission of General Winder. But the demon of retalia- 
tion was not yet satiated! They were reserved by an inhuman 
exception from the benefit of the compact then formed, to lan- 
guish and decay in a foreign prison. After three months longer 
suffering, made doubly poignant by suspense and uncertainty, a 
new ray of hope was imparted by the explanatory meeting of the 
16th July. The hostages were released from prison. The progeny 
of hopes which this favourable turn raised, was equalled in felicity 
only by the certainty that the instrument, which created them, 
would take immediate effect. ‘This progeny has however, if not 
like our former hopes and prospects, fallen by a whim of power, 
perished by a series of subterfuges, the more painful and insup- 
portable, as they are manifestly unjust to our rights. 

The explanation of objections to the agreement of the 16th A- 
pril, was supposed to have restored confidence and harmony; but 
instead of a prompt compliance with engagements, we meet 
with nothing but delays and discontent; instead of confidence in 
the professions and stipulations of each party, we find in one, no- 
thing but suspicion and crimination, good-faith disfigured by se]f- 
ishness and stained by perfidy. Is not, Sir, the with-holding the 
hostage officers from the benefit of exchange for six months after 
they were entitled to it by convention, ample proof of the de- 
claration? We,believe it is: and to remain longer silent would have 
been “degrading to ourselves and injurious to our country’—-to 
ourselves degrading, in not making a fair statement of our grie- 
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vances that they may be redressed; to our country injurious, in 
continuing to make important sacrifices and unavailing exertions 
for our release. This belief induced me to write the letter No. 3. 
No. 4 is the answer. 

The new construction of the convention, by which we are held as 
a pledge for the fulfilment of any other the Governor General 
may please to make, seems the “sole cause of our prolonged de- 
tention”. This construction appears to manifest a distrust of the 
irreproachable sincerity of the American Government, as hostile 
to truth, as it is grievous to humanity. The fidelity of the Uni- 
ted States, in all her engagements with Great Britain, is too con- 
Spicuous to fear a scrutiny. As to the policy of the American 
Cabinet, the principles of it are so plain, and rest on so firm a 
foundation, that no suspicion or calumny, however malignant it 
be, can shake its basis. The principles and motives of its con- 
duct, in all its relations with Great Britain, and more especially 
in its tramsactions with her Colonial Government, need not fear 
the light. It is a proud recurrence to the acts of my Govern- 
ment, that emboldens me to declare, that the more openly and 
freely its probity and sincerity are canvassed, the more hon- 
ourable and worthy of imitation will they appear to the impar- 
tial examiner. Doubts, indeed, may have been raised on recur- 
ring to circumstances attending the disavowal of the arrange- 
ment of the 16th April; but even these doubts, when carried in- 
to a more minute inquiry, will be found to do more credit than 
harm to the sincerity and humanity of the President. 

This distrust of the Governor General cannot stand the test 
of a free examination. It vanishes like mist before the sun. 
But its consequences are more durable, and more baleful to 
publick confidence. Allow it once, to possess any influence on the 
execution of a sacred instrument, and it will inevitably lead to a 
culpable equivocation and errour. Being accustomed to regard 
with veneration every thing that contains an obligation, I can- 
not but give vent to my feelings, when I see this obligation set 
aside for convenience. When the will alone is allowed to 
give effect to compacts by the one party, (as is the fact in 
the present instance) that party ought, from every consideration 
of decorum, to abstain from imputing bad faith to the other. My 
feelings urge me to avow, that no good government, whose admin- 
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istrators are faithful to truth, and upright in the discharge of 
the duties they owe to their country, and disinterested in the 
means they adopt, will resort to prevarications, which obscure 
and confound their motives, rather than illumine their actions. 
To make convenience the standard of conduct in publick affairs, 
is yielding principle aud fidelity to the direction of private ani- 
mosity and party spirit. When events give rise to a suspicion 
of this nature in the conduct of governors, a suspicion degrading 
to the head and heart of Statesmen or Generals, it will intallibly 
alienate the confidence and regard of those, who are compelled 
by justice or humanity to have transactions with them.—Has not 
the conduct of the Governour General of the Canadas, clearly 
evinced that subterfuge, inhumanity, and injustice, have been his 
guider Of this let him be assured, that generosity and punctuality 
in the execution of engagements, and not distrust or coercion, 
will be found to be the lever by which acceptable results may be 
obtained from Americans. 

It was not necessary to have made these remarks on the per- 








fidious conduct of the commander of the forces, to show that the 
American government was not actuated by a suspicion of his 
sincerity, in the way it has chosen to give effect to the convention. 
The delivery of the six hundred men, who sould not have been 
required for the hostages, is ample evidence that they were not 
guided by a reciprocal distrust. If they had been, the world 
would have been furnished with a melancholy proof, that suspi- 
cion alone, was sufficient to blast the sacredness of compacts, 
and turn the cause of humanity into a theme for derision and 
scorn. It is much to be wondered at, that either party should 
have chosen asubject, as a national concern of so much conse- 
quence, as the hostage dispute, to attach to it, by refusing punctu- 
ality to perform its promises and engagements, the suspicion of 
insincerity and all the incidents of cruelty and injustice natural. 
ly associated with that imputation. Every act of the system of re. 
taliation, the enormities of which were so unfeelingly enhanced by 
confining officers for privates, to the amount of double the number, 
by the commander of the British forces, will be immortal. This sys- 
tem, begun by orders of the British government, with traits of se- 
verity and contempt of right, unworthy the chief of “an enlighten 
ed and civilized nation,” only wanted, to complete its odious and 
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abominable character, the touch of infidelity in the execution of 
the conditions of an agreement, formed at great trouble, to end it. 
To Gen. John Mason, C. VANDEVENTER. 


Com. Gen. of Prisoners, Xe. 





—— + 





On the increase of Crimes. 


Mr, Editor, 
The alarming increase of crimes of late, has excited the most 
unpleasant reflections among the virtuous part of the community. 
scarcely a paper is published that does not contain the detail of 





some peity robbery, or the disgusting relation of some atrocious 
act. What evil spirit is creeping amongst us, which instigates to 
the commission of what was, a few years ago, almost unknown? 
Even murder itself raises its blood-stained hand in almost every 
corner of the country; and this heretofore irreproachable people, 
can no longer claim the palm of exemption from this horrid im- 
putation. 

What are the causes which have thus made crimes more fre- 
quent amongst us? I have thrown together some disjointed ideas 
on this subject, which I now propose offering to you, in the hope 
that they may bring forward some abler observer, to discuss a 
matter of so much importance to us all. I am of opinion then, 
that the increased use of ardent spirits is one powerful cause. 
With many constitutions they produce incurable insanity, with 
others a temporary madness, which impels their votaries to the 
most atrocious deeds. The vice of drunkenness is more fre- 
quent in the country than in the cities, and it does there prove, 
in general, the primary spur to evil deeds. There is no village 
which has not its licenced venders of this poison to the mind as 
well as the body; and alas! there are too many wretches neglect- 


ful of their duty to society, to their families, and themselves, 

who prowl about these infamous haunts, until virtue and honour 
We and decent pride, are wholly absorbed in the one idea of beastly 
nih inebriety. The legislature of Pennsylvania were, at their last ses- 


sion, deliberating on a law which would have declared the drunk- 
ard a lunatick, and have deprived him of the management of his 
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affairs or the disposal of his property. It was the fear of the abuse 
of sucha law, which prevented its enactment, although it may be 
a question whether the possible evils which might have occurred 
from its abuse, were not preferable to the positive horrours which 
arise from drunkenness. ‘There should doubtless be some checks 
contrived to make this degrading vice less frequent. ‘The venders 
of spirituous liquors might be more heavily taxed—they might be 
fined, where drunkenness could be traced to their houses—their 
number might be limited —the tavern keeper might be kept strict- 
ly to the letter of his profession, which is to accommodate travel- 
lers, and not to offer a facility and temptation to the idle and 
vicious. Let the drunkard be put in the stocks, to remain 
there at least six hours after he is sober. Let him be avoid- 
ed as though he had the leprosy. Let our preachers, instead otf 
fulminating anathemas against the dogmas of other sects, use 
equal diligence and zeal in decrying this deadly vice. Let the 
different sects, unite like the Quakers, in prohibiting the use of 
ardent spirits. These are some of the means of arresting the 
drunkard, and, more distantly, of making crime less frequent. It 
is related in amonkish legend, that the Devil having tempted a 
monk, gave him a choice of three crimes: murder, incest, or drunk- 
enness. The monk, it is added, chose the last, and while in that 
state, committed the two former. 

It has been supposed by some, that the late warhas hada bad 
effect on the moral character of our country; and that the num- 
ber of disbanded soldiers thrown back upon the community, 
with habits acquired which unfit them for the dull pursuits of 
common life, has made crime more frequent. I think the charge 
an unjust one, ahd I feel confident that could the fact be ascer- 
tained, less would be attributable to that class than to any other 
of society. Had our soldiers been making war in Europe, such 
might have been the case. There plunder is systematised: it is 
a part, or the whole of the soldier’s pay. On the frontier of Cana- 
da, our soldiers had little or no opportunity, whatever may have 
been their disposition, to become familiar with this act; and 
where they came elsewhere in contact with their enemies, these 
came toexercise this noble science, and from them it is true they 
might have taken some lessons, had they been on better terms. 

Others assert that the influx of foreigners has brought a vast 
number of desperate men among us. I am willing to assign a 
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small part of the evil to this cause, and but a small part. There 
is but little inducement for foreigners to commit crimes in this 
country. Whatever may have been their designs before they 
reached it, they are generally disarmed of their bad intentions on 
arriving here. In the old country, they made war on the wealthy, 
because overwhelmed by them; there the pressure of want doubt- 
less drives many « shrinking wretch to what his heart abhors. 
Here, he is no longer borne to the earth; famine stares him not in 
the face—he joyfully exclaims, here the product of my labour 
is my own, no one can force it from me—I can live w ithout crime; 
I will be no longer criminal. ‘Such would be human nature, and 
this would lead me to exonerate foreigners almost wholly from 
the participation in the increase of crime. 

I have come at length to what I consider the true source of 
the greatest part of the evil I have been descanting upon. I al- 
iude to the Penitentiary system, which, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, must infallibly produce this effect. This system, originat- 
ing inthe State of Pennsylvania, will require many alterations 
before any substantial benefit can be derived from it, and [have 
understood that that State, sensible of the defects of the sys- 
tem they had adopted, is about to introduce material changes in- 
to it— When it was first devised, it did not occur to its founders, 
that the indiscriminate mixture of the prisoners would tend to 
harden them; that he who entered a novice, would be discharged 
an adept, in crime; that from the very onset, the feeling of shame 
was blunted by similarity of circumstance and punishment; that 
associating as they did, the criminals could easily form combina- 
tions, which they would more perfectly execute when discharged; 
and thus, instead of being reformed, be disgorged upon society 
with that fecling of hostility, excited by mortified shame and re- 
venge. 

Solitary confinement should not be used solely for the highest 
degree of crime. Itshould ina certain degree, be used iv every case. 
Every criminal put into a Penitentiary, ought to have a separate 
cell, where he could have no communication with his fellows 
during the night. If the State must have the benefit of their la- 
bour, when collected together during the day for that purpose, they 


should, as is said to be the case in the state prisons of Austria, 
have inasks on, so constructed that the criminal can see and 
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breathe, but cannot know or be known to his fellows. Silence 
should also be enforced. The results of these changes would be 
obvious. They need not be descanted on. The combinations 
formed among criminals in these receptacles, and which are most 
probably the root of the great increase of crime in this country, 
would be at once destroyed—Criminals would have leisure to 
repent and reform; at present they have it not. Where a sense 
of shame existed, it would scarcely be obliterated, and the inno- 
cent, for even the innocent find their way sometimes into a Peni- 
tentiary, might be preserved unpolluted. 

I shall conclude these remarks with a story which I lately 
heard related, and which was vouched for as authentick. Its 
scene layin the Penitentiary at Philadelphia. A Gentleman of 
that city, well known for his active exertions in favour of the 
cause of humanity, and for his consequent inquiries into the situ- 
ation of the criminals there confined, was lately summoned to a 
young woman apparently in asituation preceding death. He had 
seen her but a few years before in that prison, when she seemed 
to be but a child. He recognised her, and told her how shocked 
he was to find her there a second time, and in such a situation. 
Che poor creature exerted herself sufficiently to assert her inno- 
cence the first time she was confined, and with difficulty related 
her story. She was from the country; her mother a poor widow, 
married again. Her husband, a drunken wretch, treated the 
family ill, but was so brutal to this girl, then about 14 years of 
age, that she determined to seek a service in Philadelphia. She 
reached the city on foot without a cent in her pocket, or any oth- 
er clothes than those which she wore. In the outskirts of the 
city, she inquired for and obtained a service with a poor shoemaker, 
where she worked hard, but as she received some trifling wages and 
was not ill treated, she was contented. Some months after her 
residence there, she became acquainted with a young girl, a neigh- 
bour, who was born in the city, and knew of course more of it than 
shedid. One evening, her new acquaintance, a little older than 
herself, asked her company to a dance. She replied that 
‘he never had been at one, and would like very well to go, 
but that she had no other clothes than those which she wore, and 
‘hey were not fit. Oh! said the other, if that is all, I will lend 
vou some of mine. Upon which, much pleased, she agreed to go, 
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Te and at night went to the lodgings of the other girl, dressed herself 
inher clothes, and accompanied her to the dance, without the 


knowledge of her master or mistress. The dancing had already 
begun, and the company seemed inclined to be very free with 
each other, when suddenly two constables came into the room, 
and every one but herself made the best of their way out. She 
was instantly seized by one of these men. She asked why he 
detained her: he said he had reason enough, and that she would 
find to her cost. On further expostulation he told her she had 
stolen the clothes she wore, and a woman now came in who 
swore to them as being purloined from her. You may imagine, 
said the unfortunate woman, the consternation which seized me; 
I was carried before a magistrate, by whom I was committed to 
prison, and shortly after, on the same evidence, was condemned 
to the Penitentiary. 1 entered it a child, was innocent.—I left 
it instructed in every vice. Those with whom I was compelled to 
associate, took delight in polluting my mind. I am now here for 
a real crime. 

The person who related this tale, did not know whether [this 
victim of mischance survived, but he believes she did not many 
days. It was adeath bed relation, and no doubt was substantially 
true. VIATOR, 


Sketches of Kosciusico. 


{The Editor, desirous of giving to his readers, from the most authentick 
source, the eloquent display of feeling which accompanied Gen. Harrison’s 
motion, in Congress, to take some publick notice of the death of Kosciusko, 
addressed a request on the subject to that gentleman, which he prompt 
and politely complied with. The following isan extract of his letter, en 
closing the remarks, as corrected by himself. ] 

“The best accounts which I have met with, of the life and ac- 
tions of Kosciusko, are to be found in Bigland’s History of Mod- 
' ern Europe, and in Tooke’s Reign of Catherine Hl. There is a 
| reference also in one of these books to Segur’s Court of Berlin, 
if T am not mistaken in the title of the work, for I never saw it. 


I regret exceedingly that the house of Representatives refused 





(o pay a tribute to the memory of that distinguished man. We 
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pay too little attention to things of that nature. Their effects, in 
preserving the principles, are incalculable—the most enlightened 
Republick of Greece, set apart a day annually for the solemn in- 
vocation of the manes of the two Heroes who freed them from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratidee; but many of our members of 
Congress care as little for Kosciusko, as they do for Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. 
I am very respectfully, your humble servant, 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON.” 


In tracing the history of this great man’s life, we find in him 
that consistency of conduct which is the more to be admired as it 
isso rarely to be met with. Tle was not at one time the friend of 
mankind, and at another the instrument of their oppression; but 
he observed throughout his whole career those noble principles 
which distinguished him in its commencement—which influenced 
him at an early period of his life to leave his country and his 
friends, and in another hemisphere, to fight for the rights of hu- 
manity. 

Kosciusko was born and educated in Poland, of a noble and 
distinguished family—a country where the distinctions in society 
are perhaps carried to greater lengths than in any other. His 
Creator had, however, endowed him witha soul capable of rising 
above the narrow prejudices of a cast, and breaking the shackles 
which a vicious education had imposed on his mind. 

When very young, he was informed by the voice of fame that 
the standard of liberty had been erected in America; that an in- 
sulted and oppressed people had determined to be free or perish 
inthe attemp4. His ardentand generous mind caught, with en- 
thusiasm, the holy flame, and from that moment he became the 
devoted soldier of liberty. 

His rank in the American army afforded him no opportunity 
vreatly to distinguish himself. But he was remarked throughout 


nis service, for all the qualities which adorn the human character. 
His heroick valour in the field, could only be equalled by his mod- 
eration and aflability in the walks o: private life. He was idol- 
ized by the soldiers for his bravery, and beloved and respected by 


the oflicers for the goodness of his heart, and the great qualities 
of his mind. 


Contributing great!y, bv his exertions, to the establisliment of 
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the independence of America, he might have remained, and 
shared the blessings it dispensed, under the protection of a chief 
who loved and honoured him, and in the bosom of a grateful and 
affectionate people. 

Kosciusko had, however, other views. It is not known that, 
until the period I am speaking of, he had formed any distinct idea 
of what could, or indeed what ought to be done, for his own 
country. But in the Revolutionary war he drank deeply of the 
principles which produced it. In his conversations with the in- 
telligent men of our country, he acquired new views of the sci- 
ence of government and the rights of man. He had seen too 
that, to be free, it was only necessary that a nation should will it, 
and to be happy, it was only necessary that a nation should be 
free. And was it not possible to procure these blessings for Po- 
land? For Poland, the country of his birth, which had a claim to 
all his efforts, to ail his services ? That unhappy nation groaned 
under a complication of evils which has scarcely a parallel in 
history. The mass of the people were the abject slaves of the 
nobles—the nobles, torn into factions, were alternately the in- 
struments and the victims of their powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bours. By intrigue, corruption and force, some of its fairest prov- 
inces had been separated from the Republick, and the people, 
like beasts, transferred to foreign despots, who were again watch- 
ing for a favourable moment for a second dismemberment. ‘To 
regenerate a people thus debased—to obtain for a country thus 
circumstanced, the blessings of liberty and independence, was a 
work of as much difliculty as danger. But toa mind like Kosci- 
usko’s, the difficulty and danger of an enterprise serve as stimu- 
lants to undertake it. 

The annals of these times give us no detailed account of the 
progress of Kosciusko in accomplishing his great work, from the 
period of his return from America to the adoption of the new 
constitution of Poland, in 1791. This interval, however, of ap- 
parent inaction, was most usefully employed to illumine the men- 
tal darkness wiich enveloped his countrymen. To stimulate 
the ignorant and bigoted peasantry with the hope of future eman- 
cipation—to teach a proud but gallaut nobility that true glory is 
only to be found in the paths of duty and patriotism—interests 


the mast opposed, prejudices the most stubborn, and habits the 
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most inveterate, were reconciled, dissipated and broken, by the 
ascendency of his virtues and example. The storm which he 
had foreseen, and for which he had been preparing, at length 
burst upon Poland. A feeble and unpopular government bent 
before its fury, and submitted itself to the yoke of the invader. 
But the nation disdained to follow its example. In their extremi- 
ty every eye was turned on the hero who had already fought 
their battles—the sage who had enlightened them, and the patriot 
who had set the example of personal sacrifices to accomplish the 
emancipation of the people. 

Kosciusko was unanimously appointed generalissimo of Poland, 
with unlimited powers, until the enemy should be driven from 
the country. On his virtue the nation reposed with the utmost 
confidence; and it is some consolation to reflect, amidst the gen- 
eral depravity of mankind, that two instances, in the same age, 
have occurred, where powers of this kind were employed solely 
for the purpose for which they were given. 

It is not my intention, sir, to follow the Polish chief through» 
out the career of victory, which, for a considerable time crowned 
his efforts. Guided by his talents, and led by his valour, his uadis- 
ciplined and ill armed militia charged with effect the veteran 
infantry of Russia and Prussia. ‘The mailed cuirassiers of the 
great Frederick, for the first time, broke and fled, before the light- 
er and appropriate cavalry of Poland. Hope filled the breasts of 
the patriots. A ter a long night, the dawn of an apparently glo- 
rious day broke upon Poland. But to the discerning eye of Kos- 
ciusko, the light which it shed was of that sickly and portentous 
appearance, indicating a storm more dreadful than that which he 
had resisted. 

He prepared to meet it with firmness, but with means entirely 
inadequate. To the advantages of numbers, of tacticks, of dis- 
cipline, and inexhaustible resources, the combined despots had 
secured a faciion in the heart of Poland. And if that country 
can boast of having produced its Washington, it is disgraced also 
by giving birth to a second Arnold. ‘The day ‘at length came 
which was to decide the fate of a nation anda hero. Heaven, 
for wise purposes, determined that it should be the last of Polis): 
liberty. It was decided, indeed, before the battle commenced 
The traitor Poniski, who covered with a detachment the advance 
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of the Polish army, abandoned his position to the enemy, and re- 
treated. 

Kosciusko was astonished, but not dismayed. The disposition 
of his army would have done honour to Hannibal.—The succeed- 
ing conflict was terrible—When the talents of the General 
could no longer direct the mingled mass of combatants, the arm 
of the warriour was brought to the aid of his soldiers. He per- 
formed prodigies of valour. The fabled powers of Ajax, in de- 
fending the Grecian ships, were realized by the Polish hero. Nor 
was he badly seconded by his troops. As long as his voice could 
vuide, or his example fire their valour, they were irresistible. In 
2 seen, and finally lost to 


oO 


this unequal contest, Kosciusko was lon 
their view. 


“Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
“And freedom shrick’d when Kosciusko fell.” 


He fell, covered with wounds, but still survived. A Cossack 
would have pierced his breast, when an officer interposed.—“Suf- 


> 


ferhim to execute his purpose,” said the bleeding hero, “I am 
the devoted soldier of my country, and will not survive its 
liberties.” The name of Kosciusko struck to the heart of the 
Tartar, like that of Marius to the Cimbrian warriour. The uplift- 
ed weapon dropped from his hand. 

Kosciusko was conveyed to the dungeons of Petersburg; and 
to the eternal disgrace of the empress Catherine, she made him 
the object of her vengeance, when he could be no longer the ob- 
ject of her fears. Her more generous son restored him to liber- 
ty. The remainder of his life has been spent in virtuous retire- 
ment. Whuilstin this situation in France, an anecdote is related 
of him which strongly illustrates the command which his virtues 
and his services had obtained over the minds of his countrymen. 

In the late invasion of France, some Polish regiments, in the 
service of Russia, passed through the village in which he lived. 
Some pillaging of the inhabitants brought Kosciusko from his cot- 
tage. “When I was a Polish soldier,” 
plunderers, “the property of the peaceful citizen was respected.” 
“And who art thou,” said an officer, “who addresses us with this 
tone of authority?” “I am Kosciuko.” There was magick in the 
word. Itranfrom corps to corps. 


said he, addressing the 


The march was suspended.— 
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They gathered round him, and gazed with astonishment and awe, 
upon the mighty ruin he presented. “Could it indeed be their 
lero,” whose fame was indentified with that of their country? A 
thousand interesting reflections burst upon their minds; they re- 
membered his patriotism, his devotion to liberty, his triumphs and 
his glorious fall. Their iron hearts were softened, and the tear 
of sensibility trickled down their weather beaten faces. We can 
easily conceive, sir, what would be the feelings of the hero him- 
sclf insuch a scene. His great heart must have heaved with 
emotion, to find himself once more surrounded by the compan- 
ions of his glory; and that he would have been upon the point o! 
saying to them— 

“Behold your general, come once more 

“To lead you on to laurel’d victory, 


“To fame, to freedom.” 


The delusion could have lasted but for a moment. He was 
nimself, alas! a miserable cripple; and, for'them! they were no 
longer the soldiers of liberty, but the instruments of ambition and 
tvranny.—Overwhelmed with grief at the reflection, he would 
retire to his cottage, to mourn afresh over the miseries of his 
country. 

Such was the man, sir, for whose memory I ask from an Ameri- 
can Congress a slight tribute of respect. Not, sir, to perpetuate 
his fame—but our gratitude. His fame will last as long as liberty 
remains upon the earth: as long as a votary oilers incense upon 
her altar, the name of Kosciusko will be invoked. And if, by 
the common cousent of the world, a temple shall be erected to 
those who have rendered most service to mankind, if the statuc 
of our great countryman shall occupy the place of the “Most 
Worthy,” that of Kosciusko will be found by his side, and the 
wreath of laurel will baentwined with the palm of virtue to adorn 
his brow. 


The use of the Compass known to the ancients. 


The gedgraphers of the three last centuries have, I believe, been 
very unanimous in the opinion, that the great gedgraphical discov- 


ries which have been made since the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, by which the limits of human knowledge have been so much 
extended, and the arts, the commerce and the wealth, of modera 
nations, so much improved, have been immediately owing to the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass. ‘To that grand discovery, 
it is alleged, was Vasco de Gama indebted for a safe and an infal- 
lible pilot, under whose guidance he ploughed the great southers 
ecean, 


“And braved the stormy spirit of the Cape.” 


It was by faith in the magnetick index that Columbus gave the 
New World to the Old; and it was under the auspices, and in the 
confidence, of magnetical infallibility, that the first practical de- 
monstration was given, by actual circumnavigation, of the ro- 
tundity of our globe. 

It seems indeed to have become an axiom in gedgraphy, that, 
without the aid of the needle, these great discoveries could ney- 
er have been made: that the enterprise of navigators had never 
previously, except in case of accident, extended many leagues 
beyond sight of land; and that, had the polarity of the needle 
never been observed, we should have known as little of the great 
world now, as they did in the days of Solomon and Hiram. 

Admitting this then as an axiom, taking it for granted without 
the labour of proet, which might be both tedious and inconvenient, 
(and indeed, on the present occasion I am far from doubting the 
correctness of the postulate;) I think there are some facts and 
circumstances which are made known to us by the testimony of 
the ancients, which tend to show, that the virtues of the magnet, 
as applicable to purposes of navigation, were known in the days 
of the Ptolemies and the Ceesars, if not in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Darius. 

The evidence is very abundant, that the attractive power of the 
loadstone, or magnet, was known to tle ancients. By them it 
was called the Lydian stone, the Heraclean stone, from its first 
having been discovered near the city of Heraclea, in Lydia, or 
the Herculean stone,a stone of Hercules, from its irresistible at- 
tractive power. The same stone was also called Magnus, or 
magnet; according to the testimony of Lucretius, because it was 
produced in Magnesia. Etymologists, however, are divided in 
opinion, whether it was called Heraclean, from its being found 
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in Heraclea, or from its Herculean power of attraction. My 
own opinion is in favour of the latter idea, particularly because 
the Tyrian Hercules, after whom the columns at the streights of 
Gibraltar were named, was much more ancient than the Grecian 
Hercules, and was worshipped by the oldest navigators in the 
world, the Pheenicians, as the deity who presided over their great 
maritime enterprises. The transition then from the God of the 
navigators, to the stone which bore his name, and conducted them 
at sea, is easy and natural. 

That in the days of Solomon and Hiram a commercial inter- 
course was kept up between those princes and the island of Cey- 
lon, or ‘Taprobane, is too well established to demand at this time 
a reiterated proof; and it is scarcely less capable of demonstra- 
tion, that, under the auspices of the Pheenician navigators, the 
second monarch of the Hebrews circumnavigated Africa, send- 
ing his ships from Ezion Geber on the Arabian Gulph, and _re- 
ceiving their return cargo, aftera voyage of three years, by the 
way of the Mediterranean, at Tyre or Joppa. 

Certain it is, according to the testimony of Herodotus, that 
Pheenicians were sent by Pharaoh Necho, who was on the throne 
of Egypt at least six hundred years before the Christian era, and 
was cotemporary with Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, on a voy- 
age of discovery; that they sailed out of the Red Sea and coasted 
along the eastern shore of Africa: that being out of corn, they 
landed, sowed and reaped a crop, renewed their voyage, and after 
the expiration of+three years, returned to the mouths of the Nile, 
by the way of the Pillars of Hercules. Every part of their nar- 
rative was credible to Herodotus except one, which was that in 
sailing round Lybia, they had the sun upon their right: a cicrum- 
stance which rendered their whole relation suspected by this his- 
torian—a fact therefore which would not probably have been in- 
vented by the voyagers; but which, in the present advanced state 
of geigraphical knowledge, we know must have occurred, the 
inoment they passed the southern tropic. In the same manner, it 
was a matter of astonishment to the ambassadours from Tapro- 
bane, sent to Rome in the time of the Emperour Claudius, that 
their shadows fell towards the heaven of the Romans, rather than 
towards their own. 

The Phenicians also extended their voyages northerly from 
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the streights of Gibraltar, along the coasts of France, England, 
Scandinavia, and even to Iceland, whose arctic twilight was the 
Cimmerian darkness of the poets and mythologists of Greece. 
The same enterprising navigators builded cities and planted 
colonies on the coast of Africa, to a great distance south of Mau- 
ritania, probably as low as the river Gambia, under the guidance 
of the celebrated Harmo, an account of whose voyages has been 
handed down to us by Scylax, who flourished under the reign of 
Darius Nothus, more than four centuries before the christian era. 

For the sake of brevity, I will here introduce a part of a note 
of Bishop Lowth on this subject, which shows not only his own 
opinion of the early circumnavigation of Africa, but also the au- 
thorities on which that opinion is founded—After mentioning 
the voyage undertaken under the auspices of Necho, above men- 
tioned, he says, “It appears likewise from Pliny (Nat. His. ii. 67.) 
that the passage round the cape of Good-Hope was known and 
frequently practised before his time, by Harmo the Carthagenian, 
when Cartage was in its glory: By one Eudoxus, in the time of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Egypt: and Ceelus Antipater, an his- 
torian of good credit, somewhat earlier than Pliny, testifies that 
he had seen a merchant who had made the voyage from Gades to 
Ethiopia. The Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, near three 
hundred years ago recovered this navigation, after it had been in- 
termitted and lost for many centuries.”—(Lowth’s note on Is, II. 
13S—16. 

The opinion that the ancients were acquainted with the pas- 
sage round the cape of Good Hope, being thus rendered highly 
probable, if its truth is not even established beyond a doubt, ought 
we to regard as entirely fabulous the description which is given 
by Diodorus Siculus, of a most beautiful and fertile island in the 
Atlantic ocean, situate many days sail frem the coast of Lybia, 
whither when some Carthaginian navigators were driven by tem- 
pests, they, on their return, refused to publish their discovery, 
lest either others should go and occupy the new discovered terri- 
tory, or their own countrymen, allured by the beauty and fertility 
of the country should leave Carthage desolate by a general mi- 
gration thither? This account seems to be in a decree corroborat- 
ed by Aristotle, in his book de mirabilibus, who says, that it is 
reported that there has been discovered by the Carthaginians in 
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the western ocean, a desert island, having forests of every kind 
of trees, and large navigable rivers, abounding in various sorts of 
fruit, and lying a voyage of many days from the Gades: that the 
Carthaginian presidents or suffetes had rendered it a capital 
crime to go thither or make the discovery publick; lest, in conse- 
quence of its extent and fertility it might be the cause of disturb- 
ances in the Carthaginian republick. 

This description can only apply to some part of America, 
either to the large West India islands, or to the main; for none 
of the islands west of Africa could boast of these immense forests 
and navigable rivers. 

Taking it for granted then, as we have done, that the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope could never have been found with- 
out an acquaintance with the mariner’s compass; if we prove that 
the passage was known and frequently practised by the ancients, 
the knowledge of the compass is necessarily implied; that is, if a 
viven effect can proceed but from one cause, the proof of the ex- 
istance of the effect necessarily involves the existance of the cause. 

In regard to the western continent, if it is urged that accord- 
ing to the testimony of Diodorus himself the Carthaginians were 
driven thither by adverse winds, and did not become acquainted 
with any part of it, as the result of a voyage instituted for the 
purposes of discovery; and that therefore no argument can be 
drawn from such accidental discovery in favour of the existance 
of the compass under whose faithful indications they had com- 
mitted themselves to the world of western waters; I ask, does 
the supposition, that they were not only driven to America by tem- 
pests, or wafted thither by accident, but that they were also dri- 
ven back again to the streights of Gibraltar by the same acciden- 
tal winds and waves, involve no difficulty? And is that difficulty 
capable of solution by the known doctrine of chances? 

The influence of the stone of Hercules, or the magnet, was 
certainly known in the time of the geégrapher Ptolemey: who says, 
after having treated of the islands of the satyrs, (lib. 7. ¢. 2.) 
“There are also said to be ten others in the neighbourhogd of each 
other, among which they say that ships that are iron-fastened are 
suspended in their course; doubtless because of the Herculean 
stone which is produced there; and on this account the ships 
thereabouts are fastened with wooden spikes or tree-nails.” It is 
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usually considered however by the learned, that there is nota 
vestige of evidence, in any ancient writer, in favour of the idea 
that the marimer’s compass was ever known to the ancients. Some 
passages in Plautus have been understood by a few writers to 
imply an acquaintance with it, but certainly without any grouud 
whatever. 

From this total silence it ‘tn ald inferred that the compass 
was never known till its comparatively recent discovery; and it 
has always been supposed, that the only argument in favour of the 
existence of this knowledge is that drawn from the presumption 
that there could not be made so long voyages as certainly were 
made by the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, without the aid of 
this faithful monitor. It is argued moreover, that it is absurd to 
suppose that so great and useful a discovery, if once made, could 
ever be confined to the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, but that it 
must have been communicated to the rest of the world. But 
those who argue thus know little of the amazing jealousy, with 
which those enterprising people guarded their knowledge in the 
arts, and the sources of their commercial preéminence. A little 
specimen of it I have exhibited above, in the capital punishments 
denounced against any one who should publish their discovery of 
what we may fairly presume to be a part of the western continent, 
To the same purpose Strabo relates the story of a Phenician pi- 
lot who, on a voyage to the Scilly islands and the coast of Corn- 
wall, after tin, observing that he was followed and watched by a 
Roman ship, ran his own vessel aground, where she was lost: that 
he escaped however alive, and that on his return the loss of the 
cargo was made up by the Carthaginian treasury. Every precau- 
tion would therefore be used to keep to themselves so valuable a 
discovery. Supposing then that the Pheenicians and Carthaginians 
alone knew the virtues of the magnetick needle, i. e. its polarity, 
they only could have written about it, and as it isa singular phe- 
nomenon in literature that no work in the Phenician language has 
descended to us, the circumstance of a total silence on that sub- 
ject among the authors of antiquity is thus satisfactorily reconcil- 
able with the fact, that the compass was known to the Pheenicians. 

It is also objected, that had this discovery ever been made it is 
of such importance that it could never have been lost. But, sup- 


posing the compass to have been known to Pheenician navigators 
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and that by its aid the passage was found round the Cape of Good 
Hope, is it not as probable that the cause should be lost to the 
world, as the effect produced by that cause? The Chinese and 
Hindoos still retain the result of astronomical calculations, made 
in times of the highest antiquity, yet the calculations themselves, 
and the principles that governed them are, and have been for ages, 
irrecoverably lost. But the case before us is still stronger; for 
the passage round the Cape, which we suppose was the result 
of the indications of the needle, and which certainly was once 
known to the ancients, was lost by them and lay in oblivion for 
sixteen centuries. 

Besides, there is a case nearly parrallel among these very Phe- 
nicians. The Tyrian purple which used to glow in the mansions 
and around the person of royalty, ceased to blush when the Phe- 
nician glory departed, and will now be sought for in vain on the 
rocks where fishermen spread their nets. 

I have been led, to make the foregoing observations from 
the circumstance of my having recently fallen upon an au- 
thority, which seems to have been overlooked by antiquarians, 
and which, | think, must hereafter put this question forever at 
rest. The authority I speak of is expressly to this point, and it 
is astonishing to me, that his evidence has hitherto been suffered to 
pass unnoticed in this interesting inquiry. It is the authority of 
the evangelist St. Luke, in the history he has given us of the 
‘Acts of the Apostles.’ 

I must however here premise, that I am a great admirer of the 
practice of some men, of settling all questions, not only of 
religious faith and general morality, but also of mathematicks, ge- 
ilogy, natural history and astronomy, by an appeal to the scrip- 
tures. It is such a convenient mode of ridding one’s s¢lf of tedious 
and painful research, and is such a complete siletur when hard 
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pushed by an opponent, its efficacy has long been known, felt and 
acknowledged by all true believers and valorous advocates ot 
the plenary inspiration of our received version of the sacred scrip- 
tures. In all difficult arguments, and particularly if one happens 
to be “to all human appearance” on the wrong side of the ques- 
tien, an appropriate text is like the trenchant blade in the hand 
of the “Macedonian madman”; the intricacies and perplexities 
which are inextricable to the most penetrating intelligence and 
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polished wit, it disdains to disentangle, but by one cut evolves 
and dispels its knotty complica‘ eness. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed as a prisoner, from Ceesarea 
to Rome, wndoubtedly left Ceesarea without a compass, for she 
coasted along and made the nearest land she could, during the se- 
veral stages ef her voyage. The want of this necessary imple- 
ment must however have been severely felt during their long and 
dangerous storm, when for fourteen days and nights, they were 
driven up and down in the Adriatick, and after which they were 
finally wrecked on the coast of Malta. So many sufferings and 
imminent dangers, undoubtedly, determined the captain to procure 
a compass at the nearest port he could. There was no place of 
consequence in Malta where an article of this kind could be pur- 
chased, and the consequence was, that they were in port three 
months. They finally reacied Svracuse, the opulentand luxurious 
capital of Sicily; the city of Theocritus and Archimedes, a place 
in which, reasoning @ priori, from its great commercial impor- 
tance, and from the ancient intercourse it had maintained with the 
Pheenicians, we might reasonably calculate upon their finding a 
compass, if one were to be found in any port of the Mediterra- 
nean. We find that the voyage from Syracuse to Puteoli was 
prosperous, and made in as short a time as could be expected. | 
should therefore think it were no more than a fair presumption, 
that the captain did not fail to procure there an implement, from 
the want of which he had suffered soseriously. But why rest upon 
presumption, when the testimony of St. Luke is express to this 
point, with whose words, as recorded in the xxvu ch. of the Acts 
and the 12th and 13th verses, I shall close this essay. 

“And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days; and 
from thence feiched a compass, aud came to Rhegiun.” H. 


In Essay on the Statute of Usury. (3 Anne, 1704. Ch. 69.) 


This law, (in imitation of the British Statute on the same sub- 


ject) is rendered venerable by the moss of more than a century. 
But time cannot consecrate errour, nor ought investigation to 


be barred by the plea of antiquity. 
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I shall now endeavour to show that it is impolitick, unjust, and 
injurious to the morals of society. 

All statutes of this kind appear to be grounded on a misappre- 
hension of the Levitical law, which restrained the Jews from tak- 
ing usury (or interest) from their bretheren; but eapressly permit- 
edit as to strangers. (See Deuteronomy ch. 23.) From this it ap- 
pears, that by the term usury was meant interest, however mode- 
rate. From the premises, it is evident then, that the prohibition 
did not ynply malum in se, but that it was merely a political and 
municipakregulation. Otherwise, God has authorized immorality 

That tlk makers of the law considered usury as contra bonos 
mores, Lin er from their use of the terms “offence, covin, corrupt, 
deceitful”, and also from the heavy penalty annexed to it, viz. 
the forfeiture of treble the value. ‘The fallacy of the opinion has 
been already shown. 

The law is impolitick. All legislative attempts to fix that 
which is essentialiy mutable and fluctuating, must be impolitick, 
because futile and unavailing. The reasonableness of interest is 
relative to the value of money, which is perpetually changing and 
fluctuating with the rise and fall, the plenty and scarcity, of the 
staple commodities, and precious metals, of the country. Again, 
the worth of money is relative to the ability of the borrower to 
make profit of it. . The premium ought also to be in proportion to 
the risk of losing the principal. According to these two pro- 
positions, it is reasonable, that the lender should receive a larger 
proportion of the thirty per cent. profit made on his money by the 
merchant or stockjobber, than of the five per cent. made by the 
farmer; because the hazard of losing the principal, which rests, 
in the one case, only on personal security, is great; whereas, in 
the other, being secured on land, there is no risk at all. Hf, in the 
latter case, six per cent. be merely a sufficient premium, how in- 
adequate must it be in the former! 

The law increises an hundred fold the evil which it was in- 
tended to remedy, by increasing the risk which must be cover- 
ed by a proportional increase of premium. Hence, though the 

Jrequency of usury may be somewhat diminished, the enormity 
of itis greatlyenhanced. Were there no laws on the subject, 
exorbitant interest would be unknown, because, Ist: There 
would be no risk superadded by law; 2d, There would be an 
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open competition among the money lenders, who would, of course, 
like all other dealers, undersell each other, and thus interest 
would soon find its true level. Sd. Whereas, from the imade- 
quacy of the premium to the risk, as between individuals, all 
the money of the country is actually driven into the banks, &c, 
and monopolized by mercantile men: were there no usury law, 
it would be lent by individuals to other classes equally deserving. 

I will put a very probable case, to exemplify the effect of the 
law: a consciencious man, who has money to spare, scruples to 
violate the law by demanding more than six per cent. his duty 
to his family, however, requires him to put out his savings to the 
best advantage, for instance, in bank, by which means he can ob- 
tain seven per cent. without incurring any risk; he is under 
a necessity of rejecting the application of the honest tradesman, 
whose very existence as such depends on his obtaining a loan, 
Thus, the necessitous man is ruined by the very law which was 
intended for his benefit. 

It has always been a maxim among wise legislators to avoid the 
enactment of such laws as are extremely liable to evasion, unless 
the interests of the state clearly and unequivocally demand it; 
because they serve but to expose the impotence of the govern- 
ment, and to habituate men to the contempt of law in general. 

2. As to the injustice of the law: It favours the knave who may 
feign a necessity to borrow, by enabling him to discharge the 
debt on the plea of usury; thus giving a decided advantage to the 
fraudulent over the fair dealer. It is unjust that the owner of 
money should be more restricted in the advantage which he might 
make of it, than are the proprietors of other descriptions of prop- 
erty. The laws might with equal justice ascertain the maximum 
of house rent or slave hire, under the pretence that it is necessa- 
ry to restrain the extortion of land lords and slave-holders. 

Every discount in bank involves an evasion of the usury law; 
as it is well known that these institutions receive indirectly aboat 
seven per cent. By the various acts for the incorporation of 
banks, the legislature have winked at, nay, they have effectually 
granted a dispensation to practise usury. They have virtually 
absolved certain privileged companies from the observance of a 
law, whose terrours are still suspended over the head of every oth- 
er member of the commonwealth. Ina word, the statute, con- 
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trary to every principle of society, sacrifices the interest of one 
class of citizens to the convenience of the others, without an 
equivalent. — 

Further, the measure is unjust, because it is an unnecessary 
abridgement of the liberty of the citizen, Civil liberty implies 
the possession and enjoyment o: every right and privilege not in 
compatible with the welfare of the state or of individuals. 

3. As to its injurious effects on morals: The law makes usurg 
cimmal: the borrower, then, is particeps criminis, unless he be 
inculpated by the necessity under which he is supposed to labour, 
But if the plea of necessity be admitted in this case, it must also 
be sufficient in theft, of which it is the true excuse, at least as ef- 
ten as it is of usurious loans. No plea however which is so in- 
finite, so easily feigned, and so hard to be disproved, ought to be 
recognised. Thus, the provision which enables the borrower to 
cancel his own obligations, encourages him to make advantage of 
his own breach of law. An inducement is also held out for him 
to violate his faith to the lender. It is no answer that the latter 
has incurred a forfeiture by an offence against the laws of his 
country. The moral obligation of good faith is equally binding, 
whatever may be the character of him to whom it is due. ‘Thus 
ihe citizen is habituated and reconciled to the practice of fraud 


by the sanction of law. 
In fine, I feel persuaded that a statute which thus shackles 


commerce, encourages bad faith, and clogs every pecuniary oper- 
ation, will be regarded by our wiser posterity, as a monster of 
absurdity, and worthy of a conspicuous rank among those stu- 
pendous monuments of human folly, the Blue-laws of Connec- 
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Commentaries after the manner of Shakspeare’s Commentators. 


Boys and girls come out to play, 

The moon doth shine as bright as dav; 
Come with a hoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will or else not at all. 


I read the fourth line of this inimitable stanza thus, “come with 
4 whoop, come with a call.” The term whoop ig a call or exclam- 
vol Vv. 16 
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ation for the boys to come out, and is used by the Savages in 
North America: it is sometimes denominated the war-whoop. 
The delicacy of the poet is here peculiarly observable—the boys 
are honoured with the whoop; but the girls with a polite call, 
more suitable to the delicacy of the female sex.— Theobald. 

The insolence of the commentator, in making the above alter- 
ation, is manifest. The poet is here addressing boys and girls on 
a fine moon light evening, to come out and to play together. Now 
I would fain inquire of this sage commentator, what harm there 
is in supposing that boys and girls can play together at the game 
of hoop as well as any other game. Young girls are often de- 
nominated romps on account of their masculine amusements; 
Theobald has found out a beauty in his author, of which the au- 
thor never dreamed.— Pope. 

Iam sorry to differ in opinion with the illustrious poet who 
has preceded me in this criticism. I read the word, in the 
same manner as Mr. Pope, although in a very different sense. I 
believe the author in the text had allusion to the large hoops 
worn by our ancestors in the reign of Queen Anne. These hoops 
were at that time court dresses, and our author here means to 
convey the idea that the girls should appear in a court dress. 
They meet for parties 0: pleasure, this ideais naturally and abund- 
antly included in the word play. Now the poet, in his delicacy to- 
wards the female sex, advises them to come in the garb usually 
appropriated at that season to parties of pleasure.— Warburton. 

Conjectural criticism often impairs the plain expressions of 
an author under the garb of emendation. If a commentator is 
allowed to alter whatever passage his fancy may suggest, it is ev- 
ident, no text remains on which he can indulge his conjectural vo- 
racity. I adhere to the reading of Theobald, for it appears to 
me very plain, that if the girls were compelled to meet their 
youthful comrades environed with the immense circumscription 
of silk and bone usually denominated hoops, they would be by 
their dress utterly debarred from mingling in their infantile 
amusements.—Dr. Johnson. 

The learned commentator is perfectly in the right: the word 
hoop means the game of hoop, and it means nothing else. ‘To 
prove how wrong Bishop Warburton is in his construction of this 
passage, I liave only to refer to an edition of the Chiid’s Present, 
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or the Naughty Boy reformed, published by Carson, in the reign 
of King Henry the eighth. I have in my possesion the first edition 
of this work, now extremely scarce, in which I find the song in 
the following words: 


Boyes and girles comme oute to playe, 

The moon doth shiny as bright as daye; 
Comme with a hoop, comme witha «lle, 
Comme with a good wille or else noi at alle. 


I have likewise in my possession the court calendar of Queen 
Anne, which states expressly, that the large hoop was first invent- 
edin her day, which every one knows is long subsequent to the 
reign of Henry VIIL.—Steevens. A. 





4 new Tribe of Indians. 


A strict attention to the history of the aborigmes of our coun; 
try, becomes, at every hour, more and more indispensable. The 
Indians are now gradually disappearing, and it is not an improba- 
ble suggestion, that before two more centuries revol@e, the race will 
become extinct. I make these remarks to introdace the following 
historical document—for, historical document, it may well be de- 
nominated. A gentleman, whose name, from motives of delicacy, 
I feel myself bound to suppress, having been long employed as a 
Missionary among the Indians, has devoted a considerable portion 
of his time towards obtaining a collection of all the memorials, 
traditions, and documents,that could be procured, to illustrate the 
manners, sentiments, and religion, of so rude a race. 

Having been, for a long time, in habits of intimacy with this 
centleman, he has suffered me to extract the following passages 
from his Journal, on the express condition, that, in giving it to the 
publick, [ should not mention his name. 

“Inthe county of Dauphin ( Penn. ) resided a tribe, known by 
the name of the Beoga Indians. The religious rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Beoga tribe, differed little from those of their neigh- 
hours, if we except the worship of the Beaver. This animal was 
held sacred by these sons of the forest, because a tradition was at 
this time extant, that the Beogans were originally descended from 
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the Beavers. The peculiar habits of the Indians, probably, gave 
rise to this tradition—they resided on the borders of the river 
Susquehannah, where they collected fish, part of which they sub- 
sisted on, and the remainder they bartered to the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians, for venison and peltry. They likewise imitated 
the animal! they worshipped, in the building of dams,—by which 
they were enabled to catch their finny prey in greater abundance. 
This, however, (continues the Missionary,) is a conjecture of my 
own, principally derived from the fact, that the word Beoga in this 
language means Beaver. On the language of the Beogas it may 
be proper to remark, that this race were peculiarly addicted to 
the use of compoundepithets. For instance, the word ahas means, 
to move, to stir, to walk.—Now as to the different degrees of mo- 
tion, we shall have occasion to observe how the primitive pre- 
serves its station in the various combinations of swiftness.—.4has- 
aku signifies, he moves with the swiftness of aman. Aku mean- 
ing man in the Beoga language. Ahas-domu means, he moves with 
the swiftness of a horse; domu being the name of that animal.— 
Ahas-ekun, he moves with the swiftness of a deer, ekun meaning 
deer. Ahas-geka, he moves with the velocity of light, geka mean- 
ing the sun. The language of the Beogas is principally composed 
of such compounds, of which many other examples might be 
given.” 

The manner in which the Beogas roasted their fish is thus re- 
presented.—“They dug a hole in the earth about two feet iu depth, 
which they covered all over with leaves: on this verdant sub-stra- 
tum the fish were deposited, and on them were laid stones which 
had been heated in the fire. On the stones were strewn a layer 
of leaves, and the whole was carefully covered over with moist 
sod. The fish were thus roasted, and all the juices and original 
flavour preserved, The Beogas differed from the neighbouring 
Indians in this respect, they never smoked the calumet. If they 
intended to preserve friendship with a neighbouring tribe of In- 
dians, they presented them with fish; that was the symbol of peace 
and concord; and never were they known to violate a pledge 
which they deemed so sacred. If hostility was intended against 
an adjoining tribe, the Beogas presented them with fish bones. 
‘The manner of the Beova, or Beaver worship, must not be forgot- 
ten, One of the Indians would repair to the Reka, or the place 
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where the skin of the beaver was preserved, and after striking 
the flesh of the fish from the bones, he would deposit the same in 
the mouth of that animal—The Oga, or minister, would then 
mutter a sort of adjuration, that if the beaver would supply his wor- 
shippers with fish, he should be entitled to all the flesh, and that 
his enemies should only have possession of the bones. The Beo- 
gas, entertained for a long time, ther original attachment for fish; 
but at lengthan English trader having settled in their jurisdiction, 
under the patronage of King Jahooe, he dealt principally in pork 
as an article of merchandize with the natives. When this article 
was first sold, all the Beogas were clamorous to obtain possession 
of such a rarity. ‘They bartered in exchange the fish, which they 
caugiit in abundance, on any terms which the trader thought prop- 
er to impose: in short, nothing would now satisfy the Beogas as a 
substitute for fish but pork. This dealer in swine being intent 
only on the acquisition of property, and not very delicate on the 
subject of matrimony, espoused Ge Hannah, the daughter of one 
of the Beogachiefs. ‘They were married according to the custom 
of the tribe, which ceremony was simply this:—the man taking 
the forefeet of the beaver and grasping the hand of his intended 
spouse, promised fidelity, and imprecated the terrours of the fish 
bone, in case he was not faithful in the performance of his vows: 
the like ceremony was observed by Ge Hannah, and thus this cou- 
ple became man and wife. The trader still continued, after his 
marriage, to carry on a very profitable traffick with the Indians, 
in the article of pork. Ge Hannah survived her husband, and for 
many years afterwards, successfully prosecuted the same busi- 
ness. The place at length became so noted amongst the Beogas, 
that it was-called in their language Shuhachannah or the Hog and 
Hannah; or the place where Hannah sells the hog. The country 
round was long known by this name, until an English scholar, to 
make the phraseology more melodious, dropped the word shuhae, 
meaning the hog, and substituted the latin terms, Sus gue (meaning 
the same thing) Hannah—From whence the river derives its 
name.” 

The learned Missionary proceeds in his journal to remark, 
that the specimens of Beogan poetry which he has been able to 
collect are all in rhyme, which shows the antiquity of that spe- 
cies of writing, and puts at rest the question forever, that the im 
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troduction of rhythm is of modern date. He then proceeds to 
state the manners and ceremonies observed at the court of his 
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if Beogan majesty. It was the custom amongst this tribe, in the 
fy presence of their sovereign, always to manifest the profoundest 
respect; but the mode of expressing such reverence differed | 
{ widely from that, which is observed in civilized communities. If q | 
i 4 anobleman of the order of the Cuica, or fish bone, an order F 
which was next in dignity to the royal family, waited on the ; | 
| king, he was compelled to advance backwards. Whenever his : 
| majesty summoned his Cuica to assemble, on subjects of great | 
| national importance, the oldest of that order occupied the lowest 
seats in the royal audience, and with great gravity presented their ‘ 
bare backs to their sovereign. Directly over their heads was : 
; another range of the Cuica, consisting of the middle aged men . 
| of that venerable order. These sat likewise in the roval pres- ' 
: ence with presented backs most decently uncovered. The third : 
| ; tier of nobility consisted of the oldest children of the Cuica, | i 
a4 who took their stations directly over the heads of the second 
range, exhibiting the same rude spectacle to their sovereign. All | ( 
these different orders bowed their heads so low in homage, that é 
from the royal throne, nothing could be seen but the backs of the . 
nobility, which, in the opinion of the learned Missionary resolves : 
the question, why a certain part of the human body should be cal- zy 
led the seat of honour, since it was the only part, which they dar- a 


ed to uncover in the royal presence. He then proceeds to note 
the singular mode of receiving and returning a salute amongst : 
the Beogans. I! two of these nations should accidentally meet, 3 
instead of shaking hands, according to the custom of civilized a 
communities, each party seizes the other by the nose, and after ‘ 








| several hearty shakes are given, the question is asked, ka harado . 
ko exboca hokte, which, rendered into our vernacular tongue, will t 
read thus, “well iriend, how do vou sneeze to-day.” Sternutation 7 t 
| was always considered amongst the Beogans, as an infallible S 
; symptom of health, a circumstance, which as the Missionary juste i 
: ly remarks, sufficiently explains this singular mode of address. 4 
The journal of the Missionary then proceeds to give an account in = 
of a wild tradition, which was once extant amongst the Beogans, . 
They believed, that there was once a war amongst all the fishes : 


of the ocean, and the great Beaver, whom they worshipped. The 
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battle lasted, they say, for six months, during which time the Bea- 
ver made such slaughter of his enemies, that they were compelled 
to sue for peace. The Beogans, maintain that the earth still pre- 
serves the relicks of that dreadful battle. ‘They say, that the 
scales of the conquered fishes, are to be seen in the hardest stones, 
sometimes to an incredible number. ‘Those fossils abounding in 
mica, or as some call it ising-giass, were collected and preserved 
by the Beogans with the greatest care, which they insist is noth- 
ing but the scales which the fishes lost in their dreadful battle 
with the Beaver. From these scales now making a component 
part of solid stones, they infer the high antiquity of their origin. 
“So strange was the belief of this tradition, (continues the Mission- 
ary,) that every Beogan wore in his bosom a stone abounding with 
mica, as a sort of amulet or charm, which in the estimation of the 
wearer, was an undoubted pledge o. the protection which the Bea- 
ver was capable of affording.” The dispersion of this tribe was, 
it seems, vccasioned by the great demand which the European 
traders made for Beaver skins from the neighbouring tribes of In- 
dians. ‘The Beogans, says the missionary, fought bravely, and for 
a long time; tor they were children of that great Beaver, who made 
atone time such havock amongst the finny tribe; but when they 
found that neither the great Beaver himself, nor the stones glitter- 
ing with mica, allorded them any assistance, they dispersed, and 
at last became a component part of the Wyadnot race of Indians. 
The Missionary goes on to note a solemn rite, which was rigidly 
observed by the Beogans, in honour of the victory obtained by the 
Beaver. On a particular day, the king and his Cuicas assembled, 
and a solemn procession was formed to the borders of the river 
Susquehannah. Every one of the company was covered all over 
with fish scales, or in other words, with mica; and the Missionary 
thinks, that no European court spectacle was ever more splendid 
than this procession of the Beogans. ‘he beans of the sun were 
so strongly reflected by the mica, that this body appeared at a dis 
tance like a moving mass of rays. On such occasions al! the adjoin- 
ing tribes of Indians assembled to enjoy the splendour of such a 
spectacle. The journal next proceeds to note another solem- 
nity, which was performed by the Beogans. ‘The ceremony is this: 
the youngest order of the Cuice, ona particular day set apart for 
the observance of this rite, repair in precession from the roval res- 
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idence, to the woods adjoining the Susquehannah, all decorated 
with stones abounding with mica, and begin, in imitation of the 
Beaver, to gnaw the trees with great devotion. One of the Cui- 


reget se SO RO EK — ae . 


cas was so successful in performing this rite, that it was thought 
the Beaver himself could hardly have made more mordicating 


pe 


ravages. The king’s youngest daughter was so transported by 

this testimony of Beogan devotion, that she fell in love with this 
; young Cuica, and they were shortly afterwards married, 

| The learned Missionary proceeds to remark, that the Cuicas 

: believe, that the great Beoga or Beaver who achieved such a glo- 

| rious victory over the fish, afterwards resided in the moon—they 

say, that when the moon came in contact with the great pond, for 

so they denominated the ocean, the beaver swam into that lumi- 

nous body, where lie has ever since resided. A tradition is prev- 

alent amongst the Beogans, that the great Beaver chose the moon 

| for his residence, because he might, from that elevated position, 

| maintain a more watchful care over his worshippers on earth. 

4 They further believe, that the spots which they now discover in 

the moon, are nothing more than the Beaver whom they worship. { 

They account for the different changes of the moon in this man- FR 

ner—when the Beaver is in the water, his head and forefeet are 5 

only visible, the rest of his body being immersed in the fluid; but e 

when he rises from that element, as he occasionally does, he in- } 

tercepts the lunar rays and sometimes completely shuts out that 

body from the view. The nobles of the order o! the Cuica are 

bound always to attend the monarch when summoned, and to con- 

cur in the opinion of his majesty, whenever their own opinions are 

‘ demanded. Ifa Cuica should presume to difler in opinion from his 

tee sovereign, he would be regarded as a traitor, and executed ac- 

cordingly. A Cuicais not allowed, by virtue of his office, to have 

any opinion of his own, provided his majesty deigns to express 

anv. He has only tolisten to every word that falls from the king, 

| and toexclaim keka ar keka, «a miracle! a miracle! 
In truth this seems to be a very proper regulation, continues the 
Missionary, for the Cuicas are fed and maintained at the king’s, 








that is at the publick, expense; and it would surely be the height of 
ingratitude for these Cuicas to be fed by his majesty, and to have 
an opinion diferent from his. The king buys them and their opin- 


ions also: but if their opinion is different from his own, would his 
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majesty be a gainer by the bargain? Evidently not! The monarch 
is supposed tu be descended in a direct line from the great Moon 
Beaver; he inherits the Beogans, and maintains the same right to rule 
over them, that the moon does to shine upon them. Now to sup- 
pose that his majesty is not infallible, is as much as to say, that 
the moon has no right to shine—is as muchas to say, that he is 
not descended from tie great Beaver—and horrible profanation!— 
as much as to say, that there is no Beaver in the moou, The 
(Cuicas have never dared, therefore, to touch this branch of the 
royal prerogative, that is, to think for themselves. This explana- 
tion will account for the following address which I have, says the 
Missionary, been at the pains of translating from the speech of one 
of the Cuica orators, addressed to the king of the Beogans— 
‘Great and mighty descendant of the moon Beaver, your majes- 
ty’shumble slaves, your most devoted Cuicas beg leave to entreat 
vour majesty to inforin them what their own opinions are—they 
desire to know to what they must cry keka har keka. We all 
know your majesty to be descended from the moon; therefore su- 
premely well calculated to rule over your faithful and devoted 
Beogans. They regard themselves extremely happy to have so 
much moon-wisdom as is displayed in all your majesty’s speeches, 
and in all the acts of your majesty’s administration. 

“Long may your majesty enjoy the benefit of sneezing, an exer- 
cise of the nostrils, which affords so much delight to your slaves of 
the Cuica order—long may the sacred person of your majesty 
wear the scales of the conquered fish, conquered by your majes- 
ty’s illustrious progenitor, the Beaver, now residing in the moon.” 

After the delivery of so loyal an address, each member of the 
Cuica was allowed reverently to approach the king, and to tweek 
his majesty by the nose, as a proof of their devotion and fidelity 
to his royal person. After this ceremony the king graciously in- 
forms his Cuicas what their opinions are; and they immediately de- 
part from his presence, exclaiming keka har keka. 

The learned Missionary, who is profoundly skilled in antiqui- 
ties, declares himself perfectly satisfied, that the homage paid to 
royalty of more modern date is indebted for its origin to the 
known, acknowledged, and long approved loyalty of the Beo- 
sans. 

Fahook, one of the first order of the Cuicas, was arraigned be~ 
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i ; } fore his peers for high treason, ow the following specifick charges: ty 
|! i —Iist. That he had asserted, that his majesty possessed no moon th 
Hy 2 wisdom. 2d. That the said Vahook had in full council neglect- B 
i | ed the usual testimony of respect to his Sovereign, viz.—shaking yg! 
; i him by the nose, and praying that his majesty may sneeze forev- 
Hi I er. Sd. That the said Vahook had denied, treasonably denied, ar 
if that his majesty was descended from the moon-beaver. To the B 
4 first charge Vahook replied, that in his estimation, the moon did ly 
j not seem, from any evidence with which he was made acquainted, M 
: to possess any more wisdom than the other heavenly bodies— an 
on the contrary, it was the most capricious light in the firmament; thi 
) | j first showing a full orb, then half an orb, then a small cres- M 
an cent, and then none at all. Wisdom, he thought, was always the Tl 
ak same, always regular, always consistent. ‘To say therefore, that fa 
3 y his majesty possessed no moon-wisdom, was a compliment, it Tit 
: ij was to say that his majesty’s countenance was always the same, . thig 
constantly shining with solar radiance. If however his majesty sit 
a was resolved to be a lunatick, Fahook would give his hearty con- Be 
ar i currence, for after the explanation aforesaid, Fa/ook was perlect- me 
; BY ty free to declare that he thought himone. To the second charge, mi 
i . Vahook replied, that his majesty’s nose had been so repeatedly, ) su 
| Ay and so unmercilully wrung by the hands of his subjects, that he th 
| i really feared that the king’s health would be endangered—it had it; 
already, from such frequent handling, assumed all the colours ot 8a) 
| the rainbow, and bore evident marks of inflammation: it had been pa 
at stretched to an unusual size, and deformed the countsnance of rel 
his majesty, and therefore, as a good and loyal subject, he was ac 
| - compelled to decline the court ceremony of taking his majesty Ar 
i i ‘ by the nose. ‘Tothe third charge, Vahook replied, that when his de 
9 ’ } majesty would show him, by any evidence, that a pregnant female the 
| Beaver ever brought forth a human child, he would then be reads lui 
q i to acknowledge that the king’s ancestors might have been such its 
fourfooted parents. But until such evidence was produced, he pn 
hoped he should not be guilty of any disloyalty, in denying that i 
his majesty was a beast. He thought it more to the king’s horour, me 
to acknowledge his descent from his own species at once, than Ti 
to be ambitious of being a beast. is | 
The judgment of the court, however, was, first, that his majesty th 


13a veritable Junatick: second, that the intlammation of his majes- 
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ty’s nose, is ouly a proof of the filial reverence of his subjects: 
third, that his majesty is a beast, legitimately descended from the 
Beaver, and that Fahook, having denied all these essentials, is 
guilty of treason, and shall suffer death. 

It will not do to pass over in silence, what the intelligent Mission- 
ary says, of the sect of honest philosophers, known by the name of 
Beoga Huro ov Moon Beaverites: they maintain a doctrine direct- 
ly opposite to the JZuro Beogans or the Beaver Moonites. ‘The 
Moon Beaverites hold, that the Beaver actually resides in the moon, 
and that at stated periods, he emerges from the water, and fills 
the whole lunar circumference. This is the manner in which the 
Moov Beaverites account for the disappearance of the planet: 
They say, that when the Beaver is in the water, he darkens the 
face of the planet. When he emerges gradually, he debars 
more and more of the light, untilhe completely emerges, and fills 
tie whole lunarorb. The Beaver Moonites maintain in oppos- 
sition to this plausible and ingenious theory, that the animal, the 
Beaver, has no stated periods of emerging from the liquid ele- 
ment, whereas if the doctrine of the other sect was true, he 
must be allowed to emerge and return to the liquid element at 
such stated periods They therefore reject this plausible hypo- 
thesis, and they substitute another equally plausible. ‘They state 
itas their opinion, that the Beaver eats up the Moon, which they 
say is evident from the shining rind, which being the toughest 
part, is the last which the Beaver devours. ‘They say, that the 
returns of appetite are periodical, and that this hypothesis will 
account in a satisfactory manner, for all the changes of the moon. 
(nother sect maintain, that the moon eats up the beaver: they 
declare, that when this animal is plainly to be seen in’ the moon, 
that he is only at that time partly devoured. Afterwards, as the 
lunar appetite increases, she devours the whole animal, which by 
its magnitude, fills up the whole dimensions of her belly, and de- 
prives the Beogans of the benefit of her beams. Another sect, 
in order to harmonize these controversial points, maintain that the 
moon and the Beaver alternately eat and disgorge each other. 
They say, that the moon devours the Beaver, is self-evident, for he 
is seen in her belly. Aud it is equally apparent, they say, that 
the Beaver devours the moon, for, on no other principle, can the 


lunar changes be accounted for, ‘This last doctrine was the most 
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popular amongst the Beogans. The Missionary further states, 
that these different sects of Beogan philosophers, were indefatig- 
able in their exertions to make proselytes, in their respective doc- 
trines. The party of the Cuicas who so generously engaged in 
the service of the moon against the Beaver, at last maintained 
very treasonable doctrines; they ventured to declare, that 
there was no Beaver in the moon, and that consequently the king 
was not descended from the moon Beaver; and therefore pos- 
sessed no lunar right to reign over the Beogans. They maintain- 
ed, that the features of a human countenance were plainly and 
distinctly visible in the moon. Hence they formed a_ sect 
by themselves, denominated the apocka ta hu, which rendered in- 
to English, means lunaticks. Whenever this body presented 
themselves to their monarch, they declined, on parting, to shake 
his majesty by the nose, and to wish that he might sneeze forever. 
This symptom of disaffection was highly resented by the king: 
as will be seen more at large hereafter. The Missionary inti- 
mates a strong opinion, that the common rumour of the man in 
the moon, was iiidebted for its origin to this party of the Beogans. 
They pushed their doctrine so far as to maintain, that no king 
had a right to reign unless he belonged to the lunatick party: 
one who derived all his sense and understanding from that planet; 
and they plotted rebellion against his majesty because he was not 
a sound, substantial, bona fide lunatick. The history of this 
dreadful rebellion, is afterwards particularly given by the Mis- 
sionary—which, together with a more minute account of the trial, 
and final triumph of the great Vahook, he has politely permitted 
me to copy, from his very interesting journal. Q. 


[To the polite note, which accompanied “Q.’s” communication, 
the editor replies, that he is perfectly satisfied with the Mission- 
ary’s reasons for desiring to conceal his name from the publick. 
If his journal, in itself, should create doubts of its authenticity, 
these doubts would scarcely be removed by the mere magick of & 
nane. ‘The promised continuation of the extracts from the “jour- 
nal,” will, the editor doubts not, give as much pleasure to his 
yeaders generally as to himself.) 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 


Thoughts on Luxury, by Solomon Broadstaff, Esq. 
(Concluded from page 487, vol. 4.) 


Auream qguisguis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti, 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda, 
Sobrius aula. Hor. lib. IL. can, X, 


The man within the golden mean, 

Who can his boldest wish restrain, 
Securely views the ruined cell, 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell, 
And, in himself serenely great, 
Declines an envied room of state. —Francis. 


[The Editor owes an apology to Mr Broadstaff, as well as to his readers, 
for a misapprehension of his note, in supposing that his former essay was 
intended to conclude his Thoughts on Incury.] 


It has long been a subject of discussion, and from what I have 
sail, must appear difficult of decision, who is most to be cen- 
sured—he who goes to the extreme of abstinence, or he who goes 
to the opposite extreme of luxury. I am inclined to believe, 
since they are both in extremes, and therefore equally distant 
from the true point in which they ought to stand, that their con- 
duct should equally be censured. The one sins by refusing the 
bounty of heaven, the other by abusing it. The one by neglect- 
ing to exercise the faculties of his soul, the other by rendering 
them useless. The one shortens his life by not using the means 
necessary to preserve it, the other by using them too lavishly. 

We might carry this parallel a great deal further, but it is use- 
less for our purpose, which is not to show the relation which each 
extreme bears to the other, but to show that both extremes are 
bad. It must by this time appear evident, that a medium is the 
point to which we ought to fix our desires. A moderate degree of 
luxury is necessary to the comfort and happiness of man. With- 
out it, men could not exist in a state of civilization. ‘The sava- 
ges of the wilderness have few wants, and those are readily sup- 
plied from the surrounding forest. But in this situation the hu- 
man species will multiply slowly; because it will require a large 
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portion of soil, to support a very few individuals. Two or three 
thousand North American Indians, would occupy more ground 
than would be sufficient for the nourishment of as many millions 
of civilized men. Ina country where the inhabitants are nu- 
merous, some must cultivate the soil, some must deal in mer- 
chandize, and some must work at the mechanical arts. And in 
proportion to the number of the inhabitants, will be the variety 
of occupations under these different departments. The pro- 
ductions of the labour of these, are exchanged for each other, 
through the medium of money. The farmer sends his produce 
to the market; in return he receives money, with which he pur- 
chases articles of foreign cominerce, or domestick manufacture. 
The wants of mankind increase in proportion to their means of 
obtaining them. First, they must have the necessaries, then the 
conveniences, and lastly the luxuries of life. ‘This gives employ- 
ment, and consequently nourishment, to multitudes, who other- 
wise could not procure subsistence. For if they be not artists or 
merchants, they must be farmers, and when that is the case, a 
great number must perish, unless the country is sufficiently wide 
and unpeopled, toreceive them as fugitives; and the rest must 
relapse into a state of barbarism, and become wandering shep- 
herds like the Arabs, or hunt the wild beasts of the forest like 
the inhabitants of the American wild. IJtis impossible for a na- 
tion to be strictly agricultural. ‘The land must belong to a few, 
and they must nourish themselves and the rest of the community. 
It has been said that the ancient Germans constituted such a na- 
tion. But on referring to Ceesar and ‘Tacitus, we find, that they 
had artists and even merchants among them, that they were fe- 
rocious and barbarous, and that each half of the nation alter- 
nately bore arms and cultivated the soil, the one nourishing the 
other, every year. Suppose England, whose territory is very 
sinall in proportion to the number of inhabitants which it con- 
tains, were deprived of her manufactories and commerce, what 
would be the consequence? Inevitable destruction; even if the 
land were equally divided among all the inhabitants, and every 
one understood how to cultivate it, they could not all subsist. 
They must have implements of husbandry, they must have dwell- 
ling houses, they must have clothing and a variety of other neces- 
saries. ‘These they could not form and manufacture for thei 
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selves. Few indeed, could find time to cultivate the earth if they 
were obliged, first, to procure metal from the mine, then to forge 
and fashion it into tools; and with those tools to make implements 
of husbandry and build houses. Much more impracticable would be 
the attempt to manufacture their own cloth, linen, &c. since the 
gradations through which they must pass, before they are complet- 
ed,are much more various and intricate. They would be obliged to 
clothe themselves in the skins of wild beasts; and if the whole Isl- 
and were one uninterrupted and almost impenetrable forest, it 
could not furnish animals sufficient to supply with clothing, or 
with food, one thousandth part of the present number of its inhab- 
itants. Vastly greater would be the difficulty, since the whole 
country, according to our hypothesis, is in a state of cultivation. 
[t is plain, therefore, that a great majority must perish for want 
of sustenance. The rest would be barbarians. England, now 
blooming like a paradise, abundant tn wealth, and exuberant in 
the comforts of life, would be converted into one dismal scene of 
barrenness and levastation. Ter elegant mansions and splendid 
cities would be transformed into miserable huts and hamlets, 
composed of stakes and mud;—her colleges and halls of learning, 
now her greatest glory, would become a mouldering heap of ruins, 
through which the winds would whistle, and the wild deer would 
run, tohide from his pursuers. 

Luxury then, as it gives employment to thousands, encourages 
industry in all its branches, and accelerates the increase of pop- 
ulation, as it is coéqual with the existence of publick happiness, 
and cannot be destroyed, but by the destruction of civilization, 
ought not to be entirely discouraged. 

But it may seem to follow, as a consequence from all this, that 
those great advantages of which I have spoken, would always in- 
crease in proportion to the increase of luxury; and_ therefore, 
that all attempts to fix bounds to it are vain and nugatory. 

Certainly those advantages will always increase in proportion 
to the increase of luxury; but after those bounds, which I have 
prescribed, are passed, when luxury becomes excessive, evils 
infallibly ensue, which more than counterbalance all the opposite 
advantages. When the medium I have attempted to point out, 
is not observed, all the dreadful consequences, which L have at- 
tempted to depict in the former part of this essay, afflicts the in- 
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dividual, or nation, who is tempted to transgress. They may en- 
courage industry in a great degree; but it will be at the expense of 
their own existence. 

Let us, therefore, as citizens of the best of countries, observe 
the medium I have recommended, wandering neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, into the regions of excess. 

If we have abundance, let us appropriate it to some useful pur- 
pose; let us expend it for the benefit of our country, either by 
bestowing it on charitable institutions, or by encouraging other 
works of publick utility, which will advance the glory, honour and 
happiness of our republick. For nothing on earth, is more noble 
or glorious than to see a virtuous and frugal people, admin- 
istering to the wants of a free and powerful government. 


Biblical Researches. 


“And he said unto them, have ye never read what David did, he and 
they that were with him: How he went into the house of God, in the days 
of Abiatharthe high priest, and did eat the shew bread, which is not law- 
ful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to them which were with him’” 

Mang, 11. 25, 26. 


Queries: Was Abiathar high priest when David took the. 
shew bread from “the house of God”?—and if not how is this 
historical allusion reconciled with the facts as stated in Samuel?— 
and if not reconcilable with those facts, how is the discord recon- 
cilable with the idea of the plenary inspiration of Mark? 

After David had become perfectly satisfied that Saul was in- 
tent upon his death, by the advice and with the privity of his 
friend Jonathan, he fled (1. Sam. xx.) and came to Nob, where the 
ark was then kept under the care of Ahimilec, or Achimilech the 
priest (c. xxi. 1.)—told Achimilech that he was on an express 
from Saul, that his business was confidential, (v. 2.) and asked for 
five loaves of bread, (v. 5.) The priest replied that there was no 
common bread, but that there was hallowed bread, if he thought 
himself within the pale of the law in cating it (v. 4.) David re- 
plied affirmatively, (v. 5.) and (v. ©) “the priest gave him the hal- 
lowed bread, for there was no bread there but the shew bread, 
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that was taken from before the Lord.” David then, with permis- 
sion of Achimilech, armed himself with the sword of Goliath, 
which since it was worn by David had been consecrated to the 
Lord, and thus provided and armed, the young warriour fled to 
Gath. 

This conduct on the part of Achimilech was reported to Saul 
by Doeg, an Kdomite, one of Saul’s herdsmen: (c. xxi. 7, xxu. 9, 
10,) on which Saul sent for “Achimilech the priest, the son of Ahi- 
tub, and all his father’s house, and they came all of them to the 
king”—when after reproaching him with his treachery, and in de- 
fiance of the very satisfactory excuses of Achimilech, the king 
or fered all of them to be put to death, which command was exe- 
cuted by this same Doeg, the informer. “And Doeg the Edomite 
turned and fell upon the priests, and slew on that day fourscore 
and five persons, that did wear a linen ephod,” (c. xxi. 18.) “And 
one of the sons of Achimilech, the son of Ahitub, named Abia- 
thar, escaped and fled alter David,”’—“and Abiathar showed Da- 
vid that Saul had slain the Lord’s priests.” (c. xxi1. 20,21.) Da- 
vid, about this time, had rescued the inhabitants of Keilah from 
an incursion of the Philistines, (c. xxu1. P—26,) “And it came to 
pass, that when Abiathar, the son of Achimilech, fled to David, te 
Keilah, that he came down with an ephod in his hand.” (ib. 5, 6.) 

Before I proceed further, it may be well to remark, and not 
ouly to remark but to show, that the high priest, in those days, 
was the highest ecclesiastical dignitary, that he was inducted into 
office with peculiar solemnities, and that there was at that 
time but one high priest, at a time, and that he held his benifice till 
death. 

By the vitt.ch. of Leviticus, from the beginning to the 13th verse, 
it appears that Aaron, the first high priest, formally constituted, 
was consecrated in a different manner from his sons who were 
only priests;—the particular points of difference are his more 
splendid dress, wearing the ephod, i.e. <ar eZoxny, the ephod ap- 
propriated to him alone, the coat, the robe, the curious girdle of the 
ephod, the breastplate bearing the Urim and Thummim; and the 
mitre bearing the golden plate or holy crown;—and secondly, the 
anointing with oil, which was not poured upon any but the high 
priest. 

The word agyiegeve, used by Mark, and always’ translated 
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“high priest,” or “chief priest,” or by some phrase synonimous to 
these, is used but once in the Septuagint, and that, inthe rv ch. of 
Leviticus,3d verse, eav wev o apyerepeve o KEXCITMEVOT MmarTary 
&c. “If the high priest that is anointed with oil, sin,” &c. accord- 
ing to the English translation “if the priest that is anointed, &c. 
In the Hebrew, the expression is more exclusive and pointed: it is, 
mu gern JI “the priest, the anointed”—strongly implying 
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that there was but one priest of that high character. 

Again, Leviticus, xx1. 10, “and the high priest among his breth- 
ren, (Hebrew S90 39 the priest, the great,) upon 
whose head the anointing oil was poured, and that is consecrated 
to put on the garments, shall not nncover his head,” &c.—*And 
[v. 13,] he shall take a wife in her virginity, a widow, or a di- 
vorced woman, &c. these shall he not take, but he shall take a 
virgin of his own people to wile.” [v. 14,] But we infer from v. 7, 
that the other priests might marry a widow. 

The same distinguishing unction of the high priest, may be 
fairly inferred, from the following several texts. “This is the 
offering of Aaron and his sons, which they shall offer unto the 
Lord, in the day when he is anointed."—“And the priest of his 
sons, which is anointed in his stead shall offer it—[ Levit. v1. 20, 
22, |—‘: And the holy garments of Aaron shall be his sons’s after 
him, to be anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them; And 
that son that is priest in his stead shall put them on,” &c. (Exod. 
xxix. 29, 30,) “But into the second went the high priest alone, 
0 epxsepeve, once every year, not without blood,” Ac. (Heb. rx. 7,) 
Here observe, St. Paul, speaking evidently of the High Priest, has 
the same word in the Greek, that is used by Mark, 

I think we may fair'y infer from these texts, that there was a 
peculiar unction, by which the High Priests were consecrated: 
though there are, on the other hand, passages which show, that 
there was a species of anointing performed on the other priests, 
who ministered in the tabernacle as auxiliary to the high priest, 
see Numb. 111. 2, 3, 4.— Levit. vir. 35, virt. 39,and more decid- 
edly, Exod. xxvii. 40, 41, x1. 15. 

That the high priest held his office during life, and that there 
was at that time but one high priest at atime in Israel, as wel! 
as, in addition to what I have already adduced, that there was 4 
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peculiar and distinguishing unction for the High Priest, may be 
inferred from the regulations made for those who fled to the cities 
oi refuge, in cases of “homicide by misadventure.” 

“And the congregation shall deliver the slayer out of the hand 
of the avenger of blood, and the congregation shall restore him to 
the city of his refuge, whither he was fled, and he shall abide in it 
unto the death of the high priest, which was anointed with the ho- 
ly oil.” Numb. xxxv. 25, and Joshua xx.6. “And he shall dwell 
in that city until he stand before the congregation for judgment, 
until the death of the high priest that shall be in those days.” The 
same inference as to the sole arch-priesthood, may be drawn from 
the fact, that there had not before that time been prepared more 
than one set of “holy garments for glory and for beauty,” to dis- 
tinguish and adorn the incumbent of that high office.* Josephus 
disagrees with us as to the sole tenure of the arch-priesthood. He 
considers both Zadock and Abiathar as high-priests. “rev 
aSiabacov nas Cadwxey Tove ae HEC EIT L. [. x. ». But this 
is during the reign of David. Though the ideas of Josephus seem 
not exactly defined, and his language loose, he agrees that the 
priesthood was perpetual, durante vita. 

From all this I think we may draw the following conclusions: 

1. That, in those days, (for | am aware the case was otherwise 
after the Jews fell under foreign domination,) there was but 
one high priest in Israel, at one and the same time. 


*Josephus declares that there had never, till his own times, 
heen any other holy crown, upon which the name of God was in- 
scribed, than that made by Moses. » d¢ cregavn sie gy 
uwuvorne tov beov evyeave iad mY mas Oremcivey ayer THe os 
ty nmegar. Jos. Ant. Ll. vu. c. ib. 


The testimony of the same author, as to the perpetuity of the 
office of High Priest, even till the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
is positive and decisive—e#e yag adrroc ye Tic aPnecbn THY Timny 
anak MAPHARB WV, AAG WewTEel, MEV aVTIOYOS 6 Emi Dane crAUcE 
TOV YouUov a2DPEAOCMUEVOT MEV INTHRVYD xatTagnucac Oe Tov aderAPeyv 
oviay* deuTepoc, Or apigoBsacs vexavoy aPeirAeTo Tov adtrAdeor: 
uewOne ot Teter, avTimapaowne THY aeyny agiseohurw Tw waid;, 
—llioqguin honor hic semel assumptus solet esse perpetuus: pri- 
mus Antiochus Epiphanes eam legem violavit pro Jesu, subroga- 
toin hoe sacerdotium fratre ipsius Onia. Secunido Aristobulus 
ab Hyrcano fratre eum honorem in se transtulit. Tertius Hero- 
des Aristobulum adolescentem, vivo adhue pontifici successorem 
dedit—Jos, Ant. L. xv. ¢. ilk 
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2. That he was inducted into his high effice with peculiar so- 
lemnities and ceremonies, particularly by a peculiar unction.— 
“C’etoit par cette onction que le souverain pontife se distinguoit 
d’avec les autres, du second ordre.” Pére Simon, Grand Dict. de 
la Bib. Art. Messie. 

3. That he was distinguished and adorned, in the exercise of 
the higher functions of his office, by a dress and ornaments that 
were unique, particularly by an ephod, of singularly magnificent 
and spendid materials and workmanship, which was always, or al- 
most always called car ¢Zoxny, the ephod.* 

4. That whoever was once inducted into that office, held it dur- 
ing hife— 

This last deduction is of importance in the argument; and 
though I do not suppose I shall strengthen the proof drawn in its 
support, from scripture, by showing what have been the opinions 
of others, I will cite one or two authorities, merely to show, that 
others, of greater learning than myself, have come to the same 
conclusion, in regard te this point.— 

Pere Simon, (Grand Dictionaire de la Bible, art. Aaron,) ob- 
serves: “De plus il est & remarquer que la dignité de Souverain 
Sacrificateur duroit toute la vie de celui qui en etoit une fois re- 
vétu; ce qui s’observa seulement jusqu ’au tems que les Grecs se 
furent rendus maitres de l’Empire des Juifs,” dc. Schleusner, 
sub verb. ae xyiepeve, says, “pontifex, summus sacerdos Judeo- 
Trum—qui unus tantum erat ex mandato divino per omnem vitam 
suam hoc munere fungens, guo mortuo demum, filius aut alius, ex 
genere potificali succedebat.” 

Considering, then, these four points as established, as I think 
I may, I am ready to go into the first of my queries, viz.—Was 
Abiathar high priest at the time referred to by St. Mark?— 

From the whole tenour of the xxi chapter of the I.. Samuel, 
there can no other idea rise in the mind of the reader, than that 
Achimilech had the sole control of every thing in, and about the 
sanctuary. He is spoken of in verses 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, as the priest, 
without any intimation that there is any other superiour to him, or 


al Tlwexvevcsy avToic Tov roo nen Xitwve ner THv sepa 
soAny ny QDogeiv mover ao apyiegeve ebor exe:.——Mandatum 
Cesaris iis exposuit, ut talarem tunicam et sacerdotalem stelam 
quam solum sumnmum pontificum induere fas est, in Castellum 
Antoniam deponerent. Jos. Ant. B. xx. C. 1. 
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even associated with him in the high office he holds.—He dispo- 
ses of the hallowed bread, in a manner at least of questionable 








propriety, without consulting any one;—nay more, he even takes 
from the sacred archives a consecrated trophy, which, as he says, 
was wrapped up ina cloth behind the ephod.*—In Ch. xxm. 11, 
12, he is considered by Saul as having undivided command of the 
sacred things, and as responsible for every thing that was done 
in the Sanctuary.—No other construction can be put upon all 
this, than that Achimilech was the highest dignitary in the 
church, and that if he was not the high priest, technically and 
absolutely, there was none.—If then, there was no high priest, 
duly inducted and consecrated, in those troublous times, Abiathar 
could not have been high priest;—if there was one, it was Achi- 
milech;—but if Achimilech was the high priest, it follows, from 
what I have previously established, that Abiathar was not. 

I come now to the second inquiry, started in the outset, viz:—If 
Abiathar was not the high priest at the time that David took the 
hallowed bread, how is St. Mark reconcileable with Samuel ? 

This I foresee will be the most laborious part of my investiga- 
tion ; for itis much more difficult to make two statements harmon- 
ize, that are apparently contradictory, than to decide at once that 
they are irremediably discordant. Still the piety of some authors 
has done much, and the science oi others still more, to show that 
those apparently contradictory accounts are reconcileable: and I 
shall have no better way to show why I think them irreconcilea- 
ble, than by showing why I think they have not been reconciled. 
I cannot indeed expect to annihilate every thing that is either 
specious or forcible, in the various modes in which I have seen 


others attempt to make these sacred writers consistent with each 
other; all that I can expect to do, is to satisfy a reasonable mind, 
that I am not unreasonable, in not being convinced by any thing 


Ihave vet seen.— 
I will commence with Pére Simon, who, having stated the dif 


a 

*This expression “the ephod”—the scene lying in the house of God where 
were not only the sumptuous ephod of the high pnest, but also all the 
less splendid ephods of the minor priests; for they all wore ephods of 
plain linen—seems strongly to imply that the ephod thus mentioned was 
that of the High Priest—the article being used for the sake of distinction 
The implication, indeed, is unavoidable 
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ficulty, savs—“Pour repondre a cette difficulte il faut savoir que 
tous les scuverains Pontifes avoient un grand Vicaire, qu’ils ap- 
pelioient Sagan qui signifie Prince des Pretres, qui, dans lab- 
sence ou Vimpuissance du souverain  sacrificateur faisoit les 
memes oilices que lui.” 

“Or Achiimilech, etant fort vieux, et incommode avoit é10 son fils 
Abiathar, pour etre son Sagan, c’est a dire Prince des Pretres, 
faire son office et supleer a tous ses de‘auts. Atnsi on peut re- 
marquer que Jesus Christ ne dit pas “Souverain Pontife” mais 
“Prince des Pretres.” 

“Ce fut donc, sous la principauté d’Abiathar qu’arriva la fuite 
de David, qwil entra dans le Tabernacle, que lui, et ses gens 
mangerent les pains sacres qvil n’étoit permis de manger qu’ 
aux seuls Pretres et & ceux qui descendoient d’Aaron.”—Simon 
Grand Dict. dela Bible, avt.“.Abiathar.” 

Yo this mode of solving the difficulty I kave two objections. 
The first is, that the fact of Achimilech’s having thus appointed 
Abiathar his Sagan or Vicar, is destitute of the least par- 
ticle of positive proof from the Bible; and the second is, that in 
I. Sam. xxi. 9, and xxx. 7, where “David said to Abiathar the 
priest, Achimilecl’s son, I pray thee bring me hither the ephod,” 
which are the first instances in which Abiathar is called a priest, 
the Hebrew is not Tad Sagan, a prince, or nobleman, or 
“prince of priesis;” but {713, Kohen, a priest; and moreover, that 
there could not at that time have been an officer so denominated; 
since the very word 73D is not pure Hebrew, but borrowed from 
ihe Persic, in the later ages of the Israelitish monarchy, and is 
not found in the Hebrew Scriptures til the time of the prophets 
fsaiah and Jeremiali. 

As to father Simon’s shrewd remark, that “Jesus Christ did 
not say ‘Sovereign Pontiff” but ‘Prince of Priests,’” thereby mak- 
ing Jesus Christ speak very cautiously to be sure, T can only say 
that the learned father has mistaken the caution of St. Jerome, 
for that of Jesus Christ; that translator saying indeed “sub Abia- 
thar principe sacerdotum:” under Abiathar, prince of priests. But 
Witlout disputing with the “Docteur en Theologie,” as to the very 
words spoken by Christ, Ihave only to look to the word used by 


St Mark. That is “re ae yscecwe,” of the high priest.—And 
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here I may observe, that though «sgsve a@ priest, may, aud often 
does, signify a priest of the primary station, yet ag ysegeue, high 
priest, never signifies a priest of a secondary order. 

Another mode of settling this matter, is that which, father Si- 
mon says, has been advanced by many learned Doctors, who say 
that Achimilech had two names, and that he might be called Abi- 
athar, as well as Achimilech. But this reason is hardly forcible 
enough to satisfy our author, whose scepticism is generally not to 
be complained of.—As thus “ Quant ace que Jesus Christ nom- 
me ici Abiathar pour Achimilech, cela ne fait aucune difficulte, 
car ils pouroient étre tous deux dans le ‘Tabernacle, comme sans 
doute ils y etoient, puisque Cune et Vautre Ecriture Vaffirme.” 1 
think I ought not to put myself to much trouble to show the ab- 
-surdity of a solution that cannot be swallowed by faith like that. 
—I will only remark as I pass over this notion of the “plusieurs 
Docteurs trés savans,” that if we solve the difficulty by suppos- 
ing that the same man had two names, we must go further, and 
suppose a duality of person as well as of name, in the same uni- 
ty of essence; and that while the father is slain by order of Saul, 
the son escapes with his life, and takes refuge with David. As 
this notion is not without a parallel, it may be satisfactory to ma- 
ny, and to them I leave it. 

I come now to the consideration of an authority of more weight 
than father Simon, and all his very learned Doctors—that of the 
profound and indefatigable Schleusner; to whose opinions, if I do 
not subscribe, it is because I do not think them supported by the 
evidence, on which he seems to found them.—There are two 
points indeed, in which I am compelled to disagree with this 
great theélogian: first, in his mode of solving the difliculty unde 
consideration; and secondly, in regard to the high-priesthood of 
Abiathar, as an historical fact. 

Under the word “Afsabae,” he observes, “semel commemora 


tumin N, T. Mare. 11. 26, ers aBiabao Te aeyiegewr, tempore 


Abiathar, surimi sacerdotis. Vulgdé quidem male redditur, su/ 
pontificatu Abiathari: sed tunc scribendum fuisset Marco, ¢* 
me xiccewe aBiabae, ut jam bene Wetstenius adh. !. observavit: 
—that is, “this word occurs but once in the New ‘Testament, 11. 
Mark, 26, ‘in the time of Abiathar the high priest. Commonly 
indeed this is incorrectly rendered. decing the Pontificate of 
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Abiathar, but then Mark should have written ‘under the high 
priest Abiathar,’ as Wetstein has already properly observed, up- 





on this place.” 

But really I cannot see much difference as to the effect, in say- 
ing “inthe time of Abiathar the high priest,” or “in the time of 
the high priest Abiathar.” To me these appear very much like 
one and the same thing. Indeed [ doubt whether this is exactly 
what Schleusner meant. He is objecting to the translation “in the 
time of the pontificate of Abiathar,” and says if Mark had intended 
to express that idea he would have written ¢x’ agxsegewr. But 
these words could not be translated, sub pontificatu Abiathar,” 
but must be translated swh pontifice Abiathar. Had Mark intend- 
ed to say “under the pontificate of Abiathar,” he would have said 
not ex’ wexsegewr—but ew’ a2 yxieporuync, sub pontificatu, vel 
sub pontificio «Babee. Here would have been room for a retreat 
if closely pressed: for though the two expressions, “in the time 
of the pontificate of Abiathar,” and “in the time of Abiathar the 
pontiff,” naturally and fairly construed, convey the same idea, 
they may be made to mean something different. As thus, if in 
writing a history of Rome [say that Herod the great died “in the 
time of the Emperour Tiberius,” aud one should question the 
fidelity of my history, and prove that Herod died during the 
reign of Augustus, I may save myself, after a manner, by reply- 
ing that I did not say Herod died during the reign, but in the 
time of the Emperour Tiberius; that at that time, Tiberius was in 
esse, and heir apparent to the Empire; and that it was proper 
enough to call him Emperour, because he afterwards filled the 
throne—but this is at best a quibble; unworthy of a sound critick, 
and still more so of a holy evangelist; a quibble by which the 
evangelist himself would not thank any one for defending him. 
The cause of truth has little to gain, but much to lose, by sophis- 
try and Jesuitical finesse. On the contrary, it will gain by fair 
argument, and honourable criticism; and light will be thrown 


upon it by learning; but if the scriptures, on which we found our 
religious faith, and which claim to have been dictated in every 
particular, by the unerring inspiration of the deity, contain state- 
ments of historical facts which contradict each other, and which 
all the wisdom of the wise, the devotion of the pious, and the la- 
hours of the learned, cannot reconcile with each other by fair ar- 
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gument, manly criticism, or honest construction;—let us rather 
doubt the claim of such oracles to the high character of infalli- 
bility in those particulars, than prostitute the noble powers of 
our understanding, by endeavouring to convince others of what 
we do not ourselves believe, or enlisting a contemptible quibble 
into the service of a most holy cause. 

The next thing Lam to examine, is whether Schleusner is sup- 
ported by scripture authority in the brief historical acount, which 
he has given us of Abiathar. It is this: Fuit summus sacerdos, 
haud ignobilis, Jadeorum memoratus, 1. Sam. xxi. 21, qui, Saulo 
occiso, et Davide ad regnum evecto, successit parenti Achimilicho, 
cuin omnibus in oppido Nobe sacerdotibus deleto, pontificatum- 
que quadraginta fere annos tenuit; fidus praterea Davidis socius 
exiliiet omnium calamitatum.” “Ile was a distinguished bigh 
priest of the Jews mentioned I. Sam. xxi. 21, who after the death 
of Saul, and the elevation of David to the throne, succeeded to his 
father Achimilech, who was slain with all the priests in the town 
of Nob; and he held the pontificate almost forty years. He was 
besides the faithful companion of David, of his exile, and all his 
calamities.” 

Now Lam well aware, that by some I shall be considered bold, 
by others rash, and perhaps by a third class impious, in doubting— 
but yet I certainly do doubt, not only whether Abiathar was high 
priest, at the time in question, but whether he was ever high 
priest at all. The affirmative of the question—*Was Abiathar 
ever high priest? can only be made out, either by positive serip- 
ture testimony, or by necessary inference from certain facts 
stated, 

In regard to positive testimony, that Abiathar was, at any time 
during his life, high priest, | have searched, till Lam bold to say, 
there is none in the whole Jewish history. fe is first introduced 
in the relation of this general slaughter of the priests at Nob, and 
from that moment to his death, or expulsion from the office of 
priest by Solomon, he is never once called high-priest. This, I 
admit, is not decisive of the question, except so far as it depends 
on positive testimony; but so far, it isdecisive. But as it is very 
often the case in the scripture history, that the high-priest, Aaron 
for example, is spoken of merely as priest, we must next inquire, 
whether Abiathar is net sometimes brought before us, under such 
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circumstances, that though he be only called priest, the infer- 
ence 1s unavoidable that he was high priest. 

We are the better prepared for this inquiry, by having hereto- 
fore shown, that the high priest held his office, at the period in 
question, during life:—that he was inducted into oflice with pe- 
culiar solemnities—that hie was distinguished and adorned by a 
dress that was unique, and which was indispensably necessary to 
the discharge of the more important functions of his office, and 
that there could be but one hig/ priest, at one and the same 
time in [srael. 

Father Simon says, speaking of Zadok, who was priest dur- 
ing the whole of the reign of David, that after the death of Achim- 
ilech and all his family, and the removal of the tabernacle from 
Nob to Gibeon, Saul probably conferred the dignity of Sagan or 
Vicar of Abiathar, whom he considers the high-priest, upon 
Achitub, the father of Zadok, and a relative of the late priest 
Achimilech—and that for two reasons, either of which would 
have been sufficient—ist That Zadok was not then old enough for 
the high priesthood, and 2dly “ Because Abiathar had carried off 
the Ephod and the other pontifical ornaments which were neces- 
sary for the exercise of that dignity."—On looking for his author- 
ity for this latter assertion, we find merely this, and nothing 
more: “ And it came to pass, that when Abiathar, the son: ol 
Achimilech, fled to David, to Keilah, that he came down with an 
ephod in his hand.” I. Sam. xxui. 6.—This is really taking an ell 
Where an inch is given. Because, when escaping for his life, 
Abiathar, who certainly was a priest, and of the family of the 
priests, and inall probability, in the service of the sanctuary, fled 
to David, and came down, “an ephod in his hand,” he must for- 
sooth, have completely stripped the sanctuary of all the insignia 
of the pontificate—the splendid and magnificent ephod of the high 
priest, inlaid with precious stones, his coats of fine linen, his 
mitre, his girdle, the plate of the holy crown, and the robe of the 
ephod, with all its golden bells jingling—l say he must fain load 
himself with all these, when he is flving with all the fleetness and 
all the secrecy, which a care for his life would enjoin. 

But, does it follow, that, because he fled with an ephod, (as it is 
said, not the ephod,) he transported the pontificate with him ? 
Not at all: for we are told 1. Sam. xxi, 18, that when Doeg fell 
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upon the priests, he slew fourscore and five persons that did wear 
a linen ephod; but that Abiathar, the son of Achimilech, escaped, 
which had he failed to do, he would have made the eighty-sixth 
“that did wear a linen ephod.” Stull more—a linen ephod, 
though worn by all the priests in the service of the sanctuary, did 
not always indicate one of the priesthood. Gideon made an 
ephod, after which “all Israel went a whering.” Judg. var. 27, and 
Mical’s Levite, though of the family of the priests, yet devoted te 
idolatrous worship, used the ephod made by Micah. Judg. xvi1. 

From tis it appears, that no presumption, in favour of Abia- 
thar’s high-priesthood, can be drawn from the circumstance of his 
having taken an ephod with him, in his flight. Letus see whether 
there is not a contrary presumption—s strong, nay, an invincible 
one. ; 

We know that the rebes and ornaments of the high priest, 
whoever he was, were never worn by any one but the high priest, 
and some of them, particularly the ephod, (from which was not to 
ve loosed the breastplate of Judgment, ‘bearing the Urim and the 
Thammim—Exod. xxii. 15—-39,) to be wern only on the most 
solemn occasions, and in the discharge of the most sacred func- 
tions of his holy office. We also know, that it was one of the 
duties of the high priest, to consult the Lord on great occasions, 
in Which the welfare of the nation was concerned, and that his 
appearing in all his pontifical robes, especially the Urim and 
Thummim, was one of the conditions, on which the Deity had 
promised to answer. But if Abiathar were high priest, when he 
was with David, we should expect that fe weuld consult the 
Lord, for David, though not on the throue then, had been 
anointed king—but we read L. Sam. xxu 9—11. “And David 
knew that Saul secretly practised mischief against him: and he 
said to Abiathar, the priest; Bring hither the ephod. Then 
said David, OQ Lord God of Israel, will the men of Keilah deliver 
me up,” &c.—again ¢. xxx. 7, “and David said to Abiathar the 
priest, Achimilech’s son, [pray thee bring me hither the ephed: 
and Abiathar brought thither the ephod to David, and David in- 
quived of the Lord, saying,” &c. From this it would not seem 
that Abiathar was high priest, when David called for the ephod, 
and, consulted the Lord immediately and not by the high priest. 


But it mav be said. that im these and several other mstances, 
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eee ae? 
Abiathar is spoken of as the priest, and his ephod as the ephod, thus 
using the definite article, as 1 have myself insisted one ought to 
use it, when speaking of the ephod of the high priest. But this 
was perfectly natural, when Abiathar was the only priest, and 
his ephod the only ephod, in the company. Indeed it would 
have had rather the appearance of burlesque, for the writer to 
have said, Abiathar a priest, and for David to have told Abiathar 
to bring him an ephod, when they could muster but one priest 
and one ephod. 

I think this part of our argument may be aided by observing 
the great difficulties, in which those criticks involve themselves, 
who, granting that none but the high priest had a right to put on 
the pontifical ephod, or even to consult the Lord through the me- 
dium of it, still insist, that the ephod brought to David by Abia- 
thar, was the high priest’s; because they start upon the hypothesis, 
which they take as unquestionable, that Abiathar was the high 
priest.—“The generality of commentators,” says Cruden, “are of 
opinion, that neither David, Saul, nor Joshua, nor any other prince 
‘of Israel, dressed themselves in the high priest’s ephod, in order to 
consult God, of themselves; and that the passage now related,” (viz. 
“And David said to Abiathar the priest, Achimilech’s son,1 pray thee 
bring me hither the ephod; and Abiathar brought thither the ephod 
to David; and David inquired at the Lord, saying, shall I pur- 
sue after this troop, shall I overtake them, and he answered him, 
pursue.”—]. Sam. xxx. 7, 8,) “signifies no more than Put on the 
ephod, and consult the Lord for me.” !—Is this indeed the opin- 
ion of “the majority of commentators”? If it is, 1 must be satis- 
fied: with the exercise of plain, common sense, and enter my 
name among the minority. 

“Grotius bel:evs,” in order to avoid this difficulty, “that the 
high priest turned the ephod, or breastplate” (which, I have ob- 
served, bore the Urim and Thummim, and was always attached 
to the ephod) “towards David, that he might see with his own 
eyes, what God would answer to him, by the stones upon the 
breastplate.” 

To such extremities are they driven, who, setting out upon an 
unfounded hypothesis, are compelled to bend the most simple 
and obvious statements of facts, to comply with and support that 
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After this, no more is said either of Abiathar, or his ephod, till 
the elevation of David to the throne. And here let me ask, what 
presumption arises from the history so far, in favour ef Abia- 
thar’s being the high priest, or that his was the pontifical 
ephod? But [ will not rest merely upon the want of evidence to 
this point, either positive or presumptive—I will produce a text 














which seems to contain conclusive evidence to the contrary. 

“And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by the prophets.”—I. 
Sam. xxviit.6. Now would it be less than absurd, to say that 
the Lord answered not Saul by Urim, unless he had consulted 
him by Urim, in the manner prescribed by the law? And could 
Saul have thus consulted by Urim, when the breastplate and the 
ephod bearing it, was in possession of Abiathar, who had fled to 
David? 

Until David ascended the throne, then, there is*heither posi- 
tive proof, that Abiathar was high priest, nor that the ephod he 
wore was pontifical. There is no fact stated, from which it can 
be fairly inferred, that either one or the other was the case. On 
the contrary, every fact that relates to the subject, seems to lead 
to a different inference; nor can that inference be avoid- 
ed, without doing the greatest violence to the most simple state- 
ments, and I know not what art, or what violence, can prevent 
the text last cited, from bearing a decisive testimony. 

I now proceed to examine what evidence there is in the sacred 
history, for or against the idea, that Abiathar was high priest, at 
any time, after the accession of David to the throne. It would 
argue a ridiculous confidence, indeed, in the depth of my re- 
searches, and the conclusiveness of my reasoning, to suppose that 
every obstacle in my way will be removed—that there are no 
texts, no circumstances, no inferences, to support that which is 
so generally, (perhaps I may say universally,) believed. [ hope I 
am not so deeply infected with vanity, as to suppose that this will 
be the case: I propose, and intend to consider it as a moot ques- 
tion, having arguments, inferences and authority, in favour of 
either side of it. In considering the passages of scripture, by 
which this question is to be tried, it is to be recollected, that both 
my antagonists, Pére Simon, and Schleusner, have express- 
ly stated the two important points, which, I think, I proved with 
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out their authority—viz. That the incumbent of that high ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the high-priesthood, in the Jewish church, was tenant 
for life, and, That he was also so/e tenant of it, at that period in 
the history of the Israelites. With these points resting on the 
inind, as conceded, and proved, | shall briefly cite every text in 
which Abiathar is mentioned as priest, during the whole of his his- 
tory. We hear nothing of any priest, from the time I have al- 
ready arrived at, the accession of David to the throne of united Is- 
rael, until {1.Sam. vit. 17, where, enumerating David’s cabinet, it 
is said, “And Zadok, the son of Ahitub, and Achimilech, the son 
of Abiathar, were the priests..—To prevent coniusion among 
these similar names, it may be well to give a brief account of the 
lineage of those, that are mentioned as priests. 

Aaron had four sons—Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 
Nadab and Abihu died without issue, (Numb. m1. 4,) leaving Ele- 
azar and lih¥mar, parent stocks for the future priesthood. The 
family of Eleazar, held it till the pontificate of Eli, who was de- 
scended from Ithamar; and it continued in the family of Eli, or 
Ithawar through Eli, till Ahitub, the father of that Achinilech, 
who gave to David the consecrated bread. This Ahitub, of the 
family of Ithamar, had two sons, Ahiah, who succeeded him, and 
Achimilech, who succeeded to his brother. This Achimilech had 
issue, the Abiathar in question; and he had two sons, Achimilech, 
‘the name of his father) and Jonathan, whose name will presently 
occur. In these two sons, the succession to the priesthood be- 
came finally extinct, in the line of Ithamar, going over, during the 
reign of Solomon, into the family of Eleazar, and continuing in it 
till the final destruction of the Jewish church. Itis then the se- 
cond Achimilech, (the grandson of the first,) who is mentioned in 
the text cited from Samuel—the genealogy standing thus: Ahi- 
tub, Achimilech, Abiathar, Achimilech. The Zadok mentioned 
in the same verse, as the associate of Achimilech, was descended 
from the stock of Eleazar; which, in a long course of descent pro- 
duced a/so ene of the name of Ahitub, who was father of the Za- 
dok in question, contemporary and colleague, according to this 
text, with Achimilech, of the stock of Ithamar. 

This source of embarrassment being, as I hope, removed, I 
proceed to cite the texts,in which Abiathar is mentioned as priest. 
During the rebellion of Absalom, (II. Sam. xv. 24—5,) it is said, 
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« And lo Zadok also, and all the Levites were with him [ David | 

bearing the ark of the covenant of God: and they set down the ark 
of God: and JAbiathar went up until the people had done passing 
out of the city. And the King said unto Zadok, carry back the 
ark of God into the city."—*The king said also unto Zadok, the 
priest, Art thou not a seer? return into the city in peace, and 
your two sons with you: Ahimahaz, thy son, and Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar.”—(v. 27.) “Zadok, therefore, and Abiathar, carried 
the ark of God again to Jerusalem.”—(v. 29.) “And hast thou 
not with thee Zadok and Abiathar the priests? therefore it shall 
be that what thing soever thou shalt hear out of the king’s house, 
thou shalt tell it to Zadok and Abiathar the priests.”—(v. 35—6,) 
“Then said Hushai unto Zadok and to Abiathar the priests, thus 
and thus did Achithophel counsel Absalom,” &c.—c. xvi Lo. 

“And king David sent to Zadok and to Abiathar the priests, s 

ing,” &c.—(c. xix. 11.) And Sheva was scribe, aud Zadok on 
Abiathar were the priests.”—(c. xx. 25.) “And David called for 
Zadok and Abiathar the priests,” &c.—(I. Chron. xv. 11,) Again 
ina formal enumeration of the cabinet of David, we find, [. 
Chron. xvinr. 16, “And Zadok the son of Achitub and Abimelech, 
theson of Abiathar were the priests, and Shavsha was seribe.” 

These, I believe I am safe in saying, are the only instances 
in Which Abiathar is brought before us, in the history of the reign 
of David: and, not to take notice of them particularly, 1 should 
say, that the fair and natural construction of the whole is, tha: 
during his reign, there were three priests, of nearly, perhaps es- 
actly,'the same rank.—Zadok, of the stock of Eleazar, who when 
mentioned with either of the other two, has always the prey 
dence, for what reason I will not stop to inquire—Abiathar, ot 
whom so much has been said; and Achimilech, his son. 

Upon the death of David, there was a faction in his family, as 
to the succession to the throne. This faction extended to the 
priests: Zadok, declaring for Solomon the successful, and Abia 
thar adhering to Adonijah, the unsuccessful, competitor for the 
crown. 

Before speaking further of this feud, Twill only observe, tho: 
during the whole reign of David, Abiathar is never once mention- 
el as priest, without being coupled with Zadok: nor is his sow 
Achimilech: but, at least in one instance, it is said, 1. Chron. xv: 
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39, 40, that David left Zadok the priest, and his brethren the 
priests before the tabernacle ef the Lord, in the high place that 
was at Gibeon, to offer burnt offerings unto the Lord. upon. the al- 
tar of burnt offering continually,” &c.—making no mention at all 
of Abiathar.* From this circumstance, the inference in my mind 
is, that, if there was a difference of rank among these three priests, 
the superiority was in favour of Zadok. But this superiority is 
still more obvious, in the account of the feud between Adonijah 
and Solomon. Abiathar ruined his prospects in the church—a 
circumstance not without a parallel since—by his political in- 
trigues. For Adonijah “conferred with Joab the son of Zeruiah, 
and with Abiathar the priest, and they, following Adoaijah, heip- 
edhim. Put Zodok the priest, and Bena‘ah the son of Johoiada, 
and Nathan the prophet, and Shimei, and Rei, and the mighty 
men thatbelonged to David, were not with Adonijah.” L. Kings 
1.7,8. From this time, (as it has been ever since «with ecclesi- 





astics of differeat parties,) Zadok and Abiathar do not appear to 
be much in each other’s company: _Abiathar the priest is feasting 
with Joab and others, at Adonijali’s expense, while the venerable 
old monarch, hearing of these proceedings on |nis death bed, says, 
“call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah 
the son of Jehoiada, and let Zadok the priest, and Nathan the 
prophet, anoint him there [Solomon] king over Israel &c. (v.32 
—38.) Incompliance with which orders, “Zadok the priest took 
a horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed Solomon; and 
they blew the trumpet, and all the people said, “God save king 
Solomon.” (v 39.) ; 

The next occasion, on which Abiathar is brought forward, 1s 
after the death of David, and after Solomen was acknowledged his 
successour? When Adonijah, soliciting through the medium of 
Bathsheba, for Abishag the Shunammite, excites the Royal wrath, 
so that the monarch exclaims “And why dost thou ask Abishag the 
Shunammite for Adonijah? ask for him the kingdom also; for he 
is mine elder brother; even for him, and for Abiathar the priest,” 
and swearing that Adonijah should die that very day, he says “to 
Abiathar the priest—Get thee to Anathoth, unto thine own fields; 
for thou art worthy of death: but 1 will not at this time put 


i 


*See too, 1. Chron. xx1x. 22, which is still stronger. 
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thee to death, because thou barest the ark of the Lord God be- 
fore David my father, and because thou hast been afflicted in all 
that my father was afflicted. So Solomon thrust out Abiathar 
from being priest unto the Lord,” &c. c. 11. v. 26, 27. 

This, (if Abiathar eas high priest) looks much more like the 
high priest’s being tenant at will, of his office, and having the ten- 
ure defeated, than like holding in it a life estate. 

This appears, as it seems to be conceded by all, to be 
the period of Abiathar’s ecclesiastical life. And this idea is con- 
firmed by the 35, verse of the same chapter, which says, “And 
the king put Benaiada, the son of Jehoiada, in his” Joab’s) “room 
over the host; and Zadok the priest did the king put in the room 
of Abiathar.” This text, however, though it seems so much to 
favour the general: notion, that Abiathar’s priesthood was termi- 
nated by Solomon, as above stated, I must frankly acknowledge, 
strikes my mind as more hostile to my argument, than any other 
[have found. It seems to imply a superiority in the previous 
station of Abiathar, to which, on his expulsion, Zadok was ad- 
vanced. But! do not think that this single text ought to pro- 
duce that conviction, in opposition to the great number already ci- 
ted, which imply Zadok’s full equality in rank, and even superi- 
ority in the royal estimation; as well as those which distinctly as 
sert the greater consideration of his family—especially if this text 
may be fairly soexplained as to harmonize with all the others. 

My own idea is, that from this text, we are not bound to infer 
a superiority in dignity and office, on the part of Abiathar, nor 
any thing more than seniority in the priesthood; and that on this 
account, as a matter of comity and etiquette, certain privileges 
may have been allowed, and certain preferences given him, which 
now fell to the share of Zadok. This idea may be less satisfacto- 
ry to others than to myself; but if so, let it be ranked among those 
difficulties, which I was not so foolishly sanguine as to expect to 
remove, with the absolute certainty of demonstration. Another, 
ofa nature somewhat similar, occurs in the fourth verse of the 
fourth chapter. For, notwithstanding we seem to have come to 
a proper conclusion of the ecclesiastical life of Abiathar—to have 
heard the finalé of his requiem—we there find “more last words,” 
in another muster roll of Solomon’s staff officers. “And Benaiah, 
the son of Johoiada was over the host, and Zadok and Abiathar 
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were the priests.” Yet I think it not surprising, if (in a scene 
so turbulent as was the commencement of Solomon’s reign, when 
the “red book” was undergoing such frequent alterations, as it 
was while princes and warriours were falling round his throne, 
and bleeding even while holding the horns of the altar,) some 
names were inserted, which should have been struck out, or some 
slight anachronisms crept in, which it is now impossible to cor- 
rect. 

This is the whole historical evidence the Bible affords us, that 
Abiathar was high priest in Israel. And I think my doubts are 
reasonable whether he ever held that sacred office. Iam bold 
to say that he did not hold it when David took from the House of 
God the consecrated loaves. 

Thus too, it appears to me that the idea both of Pére Simon and 
of Schleusner is erroneous, as to Abiathar’s having ever been high 
priest. Of this 1 am certain, for it is demonstrable, either that 
they are both wrong in saying that the high priest, in those days, 
held his office during life, and in admitting, what indeed seems 
to be distinctly stated in the bible, that Abiathar was expelled 
from his office by Solomon; or they are both wrong in their opin- 
ion that the pontificate of Israel was ever enjoyed by Abiathar. 

But granting that Achimilech, and not Abiathar, was high priest, 
at the time that St. Mark refers to; the most satisfactory mode 
of avoiding the difficulty, we have been so long and so tediously 
considering, the most manly as well as ingenious, is that proposed 
by the profound Michaelis—“Even the mode of quoting the 
books of the Old Testament” says this great critick, “is some- 
times so Rabbinical, that a critick, acquainted only with Greek, 
cannot possibly understand it. How many useless disputes have 
been wasted on Mark, u. 26, wwe eionabev ese Tov eixov TH 
Osx ex: ABiabag te aeyieeewo; in order to explain a fact, which 
happened, not during the priesthood of Abiathar, as this passage 
was supposed to imply, but during that of his father, Achimilech. 
But the whole obscurity and contradiction vanish, as soon as we 
know the manner, in which the Rabbins quoted the books of the 
Old Testament. They select some principal word out of each 
section, and apply that name to the section itself, in the same 
manner as Muhammedans dis‘inguish the Suras of their Koran, 
saying, in Eli, in Solomon, when they intend to signify the sec- 
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tions where those names are mentioned. For instance, Rashi in 
his remarks on Hosea, says, ‘Some are of opinion that this is 
Gibeon of Benjamin, in the concubine’ i.e. mentioned in the 
chapter of the Concubine, or Judges, xix. The same Rabbi ob- 
serves, on Ps. 11. 7.‘As is said in Abner, the Lord spake through 
David, I will deliver Israél.” Aben Ezra, on Hosea says, ‘As is 
said near Eli” In this manner quotations are sometimes made 
in the N. T. Mark, xu. 26. “en avey wre ev BiBAw Mavuoesag, 
em: Tag Bars.” Rom. x1. 2. “9 wx oidare ev HArae ts Atyes » yen 
?»; and the above-mentioned passage of St. Mark, which has been 
thought to contain a contradiction, may be explained, ‘in the chap- 
ter of Abiathar, or in that part of the books of Samuel, where the 
history of Abiathar is related. Yet admitting this explanation to 
be erroneous, the Rabbinism in the two other examples is not to 
be denied.”* 

This explanation struck me, at first, as entirely satisfactory; 
but it is less so, the more I consider it.—The learned author 
himself seems not to have an unshaken confidence in it; and pro- 
fessor Marsh in a note on the passage says,“Dr. Rosenmiiller in 
his note on this paragraph, makes the following very just remark, 
on this explanation of our author,” “Preeferenda esset sine du- 
bio heec explicatio, si Marcus addidisset verbum yeygaxra:, vel 
Acyes » yeadn, ut Rom. x1. 2.” This explanation would un- 
doubtedly have been better, if Mark had added “it is written” 
or “saith the scripture,” as in Rom. x1. 2. 

But Mark, not only has not inserted these words, apparently 
so necessary to the Rabbinical mode of quotation; but he has ad- 
ded the obnoxious word aey:eeevr, high priest.—It cannot then 
properly be said, that Mark meant to refer to that part of 
the books of Samuel, which relates the history of Abiathar, the 
high priest; for that chapter speaks only of Achimilech, the 
priest; and Abiathar is not even named, till towards the close of 
the neat chapter; and I think Lhave shown that though he was a 
priest, he certainly was not high priest, till after the accession of 
David to the throne, if indeed he ever was; and this event is not 
related in this part of the book of Samuel, nor even in this bool 
of Samuel.—Had Mark said, How David went into the house of 
God, as it is written in Abiathar, and stopped there, the expla- 





* Michaelis, Int to N. T. V.1.c.1¥.4$ ¥ 
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nation of Michaetis might be satisfactory. But as he has omitted 
to say “as it is written,” and has moreover said, not merely 
Abiathar, but “Abiathar the high priest” I consider the text as 
still encumbered with all its original difficulties. 

Thus I consider my two first queries settled in the negative. 

1. That Abiathar was not high priest, at the time specified by 
St. Mark.— 

2. That the historical allusion of St. Mark has not been, and, 
I think, cannot be reconciled with the facts, as stated in Sam- 
uel;—but that there is an invincible discordance between them. 

I come now to my third query, which was, “If the reference in 
St Mark is not reconcileable with the history of Samuel, 

$. How is that discord reconcileable with the idea of the ple- 
nary inspiration of St. Mark? 

To this question, l answer—TI do not know. 


——D + oe 


To the Editor of the Portico. 
Sir, 


The enclosed essay was sent to me some time ago with per- 
mission to publish it in the Federal Gazette, which I was, and am, 
very desirous to do; as well because the article which induced 
the writer to undertake this curious investigation appeared in the 
same paper, as from a belief that it would be as highly gratifying 
to a great portion of my subscribers, as it has been to myself; 
but the great and continued pressure of advertisements at this 
season of the year, will necessarily prevent for some time, the 
insertion of so long an essay, and being desirous that it should 
have a place in your valuable repository, (which I think it justly 
merits) I request that you will, if practicable, insert it in the 
next number of the Portico; to which I shall refer the readers of 
the Gazette, who I hope generally are, or soon will be, readers 
also of your interesting essays. Your compliance with this re- 
quest will much oblige 

Tue Epitor of THE Feperar Gazerre. 

[The Editor of the Portico has always been anxious, as far as possible, 


to avoid taking any part in the various controversies between the different 
sects of christians —But as the following article purports to be merely crit- 
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ical,and moreover has the sanction of his worthy and intelligent friend, the 
Editor of the Federal Gazette, he does not hesitate to comply with the re- 
quest expressed in the above letter } 


Holy Week. 











Mr. Epiror, 

When men are called upon to abstain, on particular days, from 
business and amusements, which are lawful on other days, and 
particularly when the call is made with an air of authority, and 
with intimations that disobedience of the injunction will be dis- 
graceful or impious; it is natural, in a free country, to inquire in- 
to the authority by which the demand is made, and the extent of 
the penalty in case of disobedience. If we are told that either 
business or pleasures which are on other days lawful, cease tobe 
so on those in question, because such days are holy, it seems a 
dictate as well of duty, as of nature, to inquire how this charac- 
ter of extraordinary holiness was acquired. How did these days 
become more holy than other days? 

In the Federal Republican of last Saturday, and in your Ga- 
zette of yesterday, has appeared an article set forth in the words 
following, viz. 

“Holy Week. 

“It was with great astonishment that I saw it announced in 
the papers that a Theatre would be opened in Baltimore this 
week. However little veneration such companies may have for 
Holy Seasons, or for the festivals of the church of Christ, they 
have no right to suppose that the citizens of Baltimore did not 
view them with sacred regard. And I hope the citizens will ful- 
ly evince by their conduct, that sentiments of piety are not so 
far effaced as to permit them to countenance such exhibitions. 
In this week was accomplished the great atonement for the sins 
of the world. And is it possible that when the minds of the re- 
ligious are filled with holy meditations, and devout thoughts, 
Theatres should be open to disturb the sacred tranquillity of the 
season? Should this pass on, it would leave a stigma upon the 
character of our city, which the hand of time will not be able to 
erase. Friend to Religion.” 

Indeed!—Here are duties enjoined, by implication at least, to 
which many of us have hitherto been strangers; and pleasures 
denied, which many regard not only as innocent but rational. It 
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is surely a duty to inquire into this matter; that we may deter- 
mine whether our ignorance has involved us in guilt, or the writer’s 
arrogance exposed him to ridicule. And if, in your patience, Mr. 
Editor, you will bear with me a little, T will as briefly 
as I can in justice to the vast importance, i. e. the vast alleged 
importance, of the subject, state to you the result of my inqui- 
ries. Perhaps too, others may be as anxious to avoid impiety 
and disgrace, in this behalf, as 1 am; and may be willing to go 
along with me in the inquiry. 

The grand question whether christians can, consistently with 
their duty as such, ever countenance theatrical exhibitions by 
their attendance upon them, I will not even touch; but those 
who think they may, I leave in company with such enlightened 
and pious moralists as Paley* and Locket, who seem to have been 
of opinion “that in order to employ one part of life in’ serious 
and iunportant occupations, it was necessary to spend another in 
mere amusements.”—The question Tam to examine is this.—Is 
the festival of Easter, with its accompaniments of fasis and vigils, 
a ‘season’ consecrated or rendered ‘holy’ by divine appointment? 
That is, was a religious observance of that festival ever enjoined 
upon christians, either by the precepts of Jesus Christ, or by the 
recommendation or the example of his apostles? If it was, chris- 
tians are under obligation, as christians, to consider Easter week, 
a “Holy week:” if it was not, they are, as such, under no such 
obligation. And this question I answer, decidedly and unequivo- 
cally, in the negative. But as a negative of this kind is incapable 
of proof, in any other way than by citing the whole New Testa- 
nent, I will advance the position, that in the Christian Scriptures, 
the New Testament, to which all christians, with the exception of 
the Catholicks, appeal as the only rule of their religious faith, and 
the foundation of their moral philosophy, there is not a particle 

* He still retained his predilection for theatrical amusements, especially 


when any eminent performer from the metropolis appeared upon a neigh- 
boring stage. In a provincial theatre he always seated himself as near as 


possible to the front of the centre box. Conversing about the character of 


Falstaff, as delineated by Shakespeare, he remarked “that amongst actors it 
was frequently misunderstood: he was a courtier of the age he lived in; @ 
man of vivacity, humour and wit; a great reprobate but no buffoon —.Memorrs 
of Dr. Paley, 79.—Works V. I. Boston Fd 

+ Coste’s Character of Locke. 
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of evidence in favour of considering any one day, or week, more 
holy than any other, with the single exception of the Lord’s day, 
or Sunday.—To any one who thinks he can prove the contrary 
of this proposition, the lists are open, and here is my glove. 

In the mean time, I will not rest satisfied with a naked asser- 
tion that Easter time was not made holy by Christ, or his apos- 
tles, but will proceed to show how it was made holy, so far as it is 
40; and prove that the festival of Easter, co nomine, is indebted 
for its institution in the christian church, to Popery; for the time 
of its celebration, to convenience; and for its name, to paganism. 

“Neither Christ nor his apostles,” says the learned Mosheim* 
“enacted any law concerning fasting. A custom however pre- 
vailed among many christians, of joining abstinence with their 
prayers, especially when they were engaged in affairs of extra- 
ordinary moment and importance. As this custom was authoris- 
ed by no publick law, the time that was to be employed in these 
acts of abstinence was left to every one’s private judgment, nor 
were those looked upon as criminal, who contented themselves 
with observing the rules of a strict temperance, without going any 
further.” 

“The Primitive christians had no festivals besides Sunday, on 
which they always met for publick worship, as may be inferred 
from Justin Martyr. By degrees however, in imitation of the 
Jews or heathens, but chiefly the latter, christians came to have 
as many annual festivals as the heathens themselves. The prim- 
itive christians used indeed to join fasting to prayer upon extra- 
ordinary occasions; but this was always voluntary; and those who 
entirely omitted it were not censured. The first person who is 
said to have laid down any express rules for fasting was Monta- 
nus, Who was remarkable for his rigour in other respects. How- 
ever, a fast on the anniversary of Christ’s crucifixion, or what we 
call Good Friday is of very great antiquity; but both the time and 
the degree of fasting was originally very various, depending up- 
oneach person’s particular fancy. lreneus says that some per- 
sons fasted before Easter one day, some two, and some more; but 
that the unity of the faith was maintained notwithstanding that 
variet yt.” 

* Eccl. Hist. Cent:1. pt. IL c. 4, § x. 
} Hist. Corruptions of Christianity, part VIL Sect. 1s 
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“Fasting began now, to be held in more esteem than it had 
formerly been: a high degree of sanctity was attributed to this 
practice, and it was even looked upon as of indispensable neces- 
sity, from a‘notion that the demons directed their stratagems prin- 
cipally against those who pampered themselves with delicious 
fare; and were less troublesome to the lean and hungry, who liv- 
ed under the severities of a rigorous abstinence. The Latins, 
contrary to the general custom, fasted the seventh day of the 
week; and as the Greeks, and orientals refused to follow their 
example here, this afforded a new subject of contention between 
them.”* 

Thus much of the first appearance of either feasts or fasts, 
other than the feast of the Lords supper, in the christian church. 
No apostolical authority in favour of any one, with that single 
exception, is adduced by Ecclesiastical historians among the 
Protestants, and [ wait to see what credible historian can be cited 
to that point by the Catholicks. 

But I proceed to the more particular examination of the first 
authoritative appointment of the festival of Easter, and of the ho- 
ly time connected with it; as that is the principal subject of my 
present inquiry. I shall follow Mosheim principally, and shall 
rest upon his authority till it is shaken. Let us then see how 
this came to be a “Holy Season” or a “festival of the church of 
Christ.” ‘ 

“The christians of this century celebrated anniversary festi- 
vals, in commemoration of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and of the effusion of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. The 
day which was observed as the anniversary of Christ’s death, 
was called the Paschal day or passover, because it was looked 
upon to be the same with that in which the Jews celebrated the 
feast of that name. In the manner however, of observing this 
sulemn day, the christians of the Lesser Asia differed much from 
the rest, and in a more especial manner from those of Rome. 
They both indeed fasted during the great week, so that was called 
in which Christ died, (now called “Holy week”) “and afterwards 
celebrated like the Jews, a sacred feast, at which they distributed 
a paschal lamb, in memory of our Saviour’s last supper. But the 
Asiatic christians kept this feast on the fourteenth day of the first 





* Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. Cent. OI. pt. IU. c. iv. Sv. 
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Jewish month, at the time that the Jews celebrated their passo- 
ver, and three days after, commemmorated the resurrection of 
the triumphant Redeemer. ‘hey affirmed that they had derived 
this custom from the Apostles John aud Philip; and pleaded 
moreover in its behalf the example of Christ himself, who held 
his paschal feast on the same day that the Jews celebrated their 
passover. ‘The western Churches observed a different method. 
They celebrated their paschal feast on the night that preceded the 
anniversary of Christ’s resurrection, and thus connected the com- 
memoration of the Saviour’s crucifixion with that of his victory 
over death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus from the 
Asiatics without alleging also apostolical authority for what they 
did; for they pleaded that of St. Peter and St. Paul, as a justifica- 
tion of their conduct in this matter.”* 

Here it is very natural to observe that either the testimony of 
the Asiatic, or that of the Roman christians is false;—or we have 
on this point, apostolical authority against apostolical authority. 
The presumption is in favour of the eastern christians; for they 
held their feast on the same night with the Jews and with Jesus; 
and the apostles must have deviated from the example of their 
Lord, or the Roman christians, who it will appear finally tri- 
umphed, deviated from the example of the apostles. The author- 
ity of John, could it be clearly made out, would be entitled to great 
respect; for he was the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who lean- 
ed upon his bosom, as he reclined next to him, on the interesting 
occasion of their last supper. The line of testimony too, on 
the side of the Asiatic christians, was much more direct than 
that on the side of the Romans. For their cause had Polycarp as 
an advocate, who was, or at least is said to have been, the disci- 
ple of John. But on this question we must not expect certainty; 
for since even in that early age, the leaders and fathers of the 
faithful were so little harmonious as to array apostle against apos- 
tle, in a contest about “the festivals of the church of Christ,” we 
ought to be cautious how we admit the testimony of either of the 
combatants. Neither is it incumbent on me to show how the 
question ought to have been, bnt how it was decided. 

“The Asiatic rule for keeping the paschal feast was attended 
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with two great inconveniences, to which the christians of Alexan- 
dria and Reme and the whole western churches refused to submit. 
For in the first place, as the Asiatics celebrated their festival on 
the same day that Christ is said to have ate the paschal lamb with 
his disciples, this occasioned an inevitable interruption in the fast 
of the great week, which the other churches looked upon as al- 
most criminal, at least as highly indecent. Nor was this the only 
inconveniencey arising from this rule; for as they celebrated the 
memory of Christ’s resurection precisely the third day after the 
paschal supper, it happened for the most part that this great fes- 
tival, which afterwards was called by the Latins, pascha, and to 
which we give the name of Easter, was held on other days of the 
week than the first. This circumstance was extremely displeas- 
ing to by far the greatest part of the christians, who thought it 
unlawful to celebrate the resurrection of our Lord on any day 
but Sunday, as that was the day on which this glorious event 
happened. Hence arose sharp and vehement contentions among 
the Asiatic and western christians.”—How happy, that then, 
“when the minds of the religious were filled with holy medita- 
tions and devout thoughts,” there were no “theatres open to dis- 
turb the sacred tranquillity of the season”!—One would think 
that should such sharp and vehement contentions “pass on, they 
would leave a stigma upon the” makers of festivals for “the 
church of Christ,” “which the hand of time would not be able to 
erase.”—But to proceed: “About the middle of this century, dur- 
ing the reign of Antoninus Pius, the venerable Polycarp came to 
Rome, to confer with Anicet, bishop of that see, upon this matter, 
with a view to terminate the warm disputes it had occasioned. 
But this conference, though conducted with great decency and 
inoderation, was without effect. Polycarp and Anicet were only 
agreed in this, that the bonds of charity were not to be broken on 
aecount of this controversy: but they continued at the same time, 
each in his former sentiments, nor could the Asiatics be engaged 
by any arguments to alter the rule which they pretended to have 
received by tradition from St. John.”* 

Thus, it appears, it would have been doubly inconvenient to fix 
the festival of Easter,—if it must be fixed at ail_—on the day that 





*Mosh: Eccl. Hist: ut supra, § x 
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the Jews observed their feast of the passover; and as Jesus Christ 
ate the same feast on the same night with the Jews, it was equal- 
ly inconvenient to fix this great festival at the same time that 
Jesus instituted the great and only festival he ever enjoined upon 
his disciples.—A still greater inconvenience would have been felt 
in this case by the Roman Pontiff, had he been driven from his 
ground by the venerable Polycarp:—that of allowing his own will 
to bend to that of another. 

“Toward the conclusion of this century, Victor, bishop of 
Rome, took it into his head to force the Asiatic christians, by the 
pretended authority of his laws and decrees, to follow the rule 
which was observed by the western churches in this matter. Ac- 
cordingly, after having taken the advice of some foreign bishops, 
he wrote an imperious letter to the Asiatic prelates, commanding 
them to imitate the example of the western christians, with re- 
spect to the time of celebrating the festival of Easter.” And this 
too, the remonstrances of Polycarp, the alleged authority of 
John, and the positive example of Christ, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. “The Asiatics answered this lordly summons by 
the pen of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, who declared in their 
name, and with great spirit and resolution, that they would by no 
means depart, in this matter, from the custom handed down to 
them by their ancestors. Upon this, the thunder of excommunica- 
tion began to roar.”—Excellent logic!—admirable chronology!— 
Artillery by which the unity of the faith was for centuries defend- 
ed by churches militant, and which so often rendered the pontiffs 
triumphant! “Victor, exasperated by this resolute answer of the 
Asiatic bishops, broke communion with them, pronounced them 
unworthy of the name of his brethren, and excluded them from 
all fellowship with the church of Rome. This excommunication 
indeed extended no further, nor could it cut off the Asiatic bish- 
ops from communion with the other churches, whose bishops were 
far from approving the couduct of Victor.*—The progress of this 
violent dissention was stopped by the wise and moderate remon- 





*«“This whole affair furnishes a striking argument, among the multitude 
that may be drawn from ecclesiastical history, against the supremacy and 
universal authority of the bishop of Rome-"—Author’s note upon the place. 

Yet it is to this authority we bow, when we acknowledge the obl.gation of 
observing Faster as a“Holy Season” 
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strances, which Irenseus, bishop of Lyons,” (a disciple of Poly- 
carp,a disciple of John, the beloved disciple of Christ) “addres- 
sed to the Roman prelate, in which he showed him the impru- 
dence and injustice of the step he had taken; and also by the long 
letter which the Asiatic christians wrote in their own justifica- 
tion. In consequence therefore, of this cessation of arms, the 
combatants retained cach their own customs, until the fourth 
century, when the council of Nice abolished that of the Asiat- 
ics, and rendered the time of the celebration of Easter the same 
through all the christian churches.”* 

Of the proceedings of this famous Ecclesiastical council, no 
faithful and authentic records have been preserved. “Ancient 
writers are neither agreed concerning the time nor place in which 
it was assembled, the number of those who sat in council, nor the 
bishop who presided in it."t One thing however, is certain, that 
in this council “the controversy concerning the time of celebrat- 
ing Easter was terminated, in favour of the western churches. 
And accordingly all churches were ordered to celebrate that fes- 
tival”t at the very time that all do now celebrate it, who submit 
to the orders of the Bishop of Rome, and the councils of Nice. 
T say councils of Nice; for this same Nice is somewhat celebrated 
in the annals ot the church, as a rendezvous of ecclesiasticks, for 
the purpose ot settling points of religious faith, and ceremonial 
observances: of telling us not only when we must worship, but 
what are the proper objects of adoration. It was in this same 
Nice that, in A. D. 780, under the joint authority of the infamous 
Irene, Empress of the East, and Adrian, Pontiff of the West, 
another council was summoned, known by the name of the second 
Nicene council. “In this assembly the imperial laws concerning 
the new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the council of 
Constantinople reversed, the worship of images and the cross re- 
stored, and severe punishments denounced against such as main- 
tained that Gop was the only object of religious adoration.”§ 
And it is worthy of observation, that these last named decisions 
ure more binding than that which established the observance of 











* Mosheim, wt supra; § xi. 

+ Mosheim, Ecel. Hist. cent. IV. pt. IL. c. v. § Xi. 

+ Ut supra, translator’s note (3.) 

§ Mosieiin Eccl. Hist. Cent. VII. pt, IL. c. it. § xi. 
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Easter; forin the matter of Easter, the eastern and western church- 
es were divided;—in the matter of images, they were united: the 
former was ordered when the Roman bishop was merely a spirit- 
ual potentate; the latter, after the arm of flesh had given efficacy to 
the sword of the spirit; and after his Holiness affected, and by his 
trembling orthodox slaves was acknowledged, to be lord para- 
mount over the thunders of heaven, the treasures and the crowne 
of earth, and the demons and dungeons of hell. 

Do not suppose, Mr. Editor, that I am dealing in hyperbole. 
Here are my vouchers, under the hand of a “Docteur en Théol- 
ogie.” 

“It is the office of the Sovereign Pontiff to govern the church by 
his word and by his example; to maintain it in peace, to assem- 
ble councils, destroy heresies, excommunicate hereticks, deter- 
mine sound doctrine, correct the morals of the faithful, ordain 
worthy ministers throughout the earth, oppose himself to the ir- 
ruptions of the enemies of religion, whether (par ses conseils) by 
his intrigues, (ou par argent) or by bribes; to see that ecclesias- 
ticks are informed as to their duties, to compel them to an exact 
observance of his decrees and constitutions, anathematize and 
punish rebels, and receive with kindness those sinners who pre- 
sent themselves to him, as to their Spiritual Father. 

“In a word: the power and dignity of the popes of Rome, has 
always imposed such a respect upon true believers that they have 
received, and still receive his orders with the same submission as 
if Jesus Christ had himself given them:—the fathers of the church, 
to mark their obedience to him, have been emulous to load him 
with the most glorious and honouaable titles they could devise. 
Sometimes they call him the Vicar of Jesus Christ, or his Lieu- 
tenant upon Earth, Legitimate successor of St. Peter, Head of the 
Christian Church, the immoveable foundation Stone of Christian- 
ity, Bishop of the Patriarchs;”* to which let me addt “A God, who 
ought not to be called to an account; the Supreme deity on earth; 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, by whom princes reign, and on 
whom the right of Kings depends;” nay, the glossator on the canon 
law hath given him the high and blasphemous title of “Our Lord 
God the Pope.” 


* Pere Simon Grand Dictionnaire de la Bible—Tom. 11. p.453, col. i. 
} Watson’s Theological Tracts, vol. v. p. 275. 
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I leave it for your readers to say whether I have, as I proposed, 

made it appear, that if Easter time has ever been made Holy time 

by any God, it was by “our Lord God the Pope,” and his councils, 

which it his duty to convoke, and which “the governs by his word:” 

and not by that Eternal Being, who, 








«All incorruptible, could on his throne 
Sit unpolluted—’”* 


and see his soi disant Lieutenants on earth “denounce severe 
punishments upon such as maintain that He is the only object of 
religious adoration.” 

Having thus, upon unquestionable testimony, testimony too 
that must be conclusive till it is impeached, shown in what man- 
ner the festival of Easter was settled in Rome, I will venture to 
run my inquiries into the mode of its establishment in England. 
Foritis from England that the protestants in this country re- 
ceive it. 

Shortly after the first introduction of christianity into Eng- 
land, two great theological questions arrayed against each other, 
m mutual hostility, the ecclesiasticks of the age. The first was, 
on what day the festival of Easter should be observed; and the 
second, in what manner priests should shave their heads. Both 
the quarrels seem to have been carried on with equal bitterness: 
for even at that time, there was sagacity enough in the church, to 
regard them both as of equal importance. I will not be deterred 
by its length, from giving you an elegant sketch of this conflict 
frem the pencil of Hume: and if there should appear any thing 
of the ridiculous in tne picture, you will probably allow that the 
fault is in the subject, not in the painter. 

“Had this abject superstition produced general peace and tran- 
quility, it had made some atonement for the ills attending it; 
but besides the usual avidity of men for power and friches, friv- 
olous controversies in theology were engendered by it, which were 
so much the more fatal as they admitted not, like the others, of 
any final determination from established possession. The dis- 
putes excited in Britain were of the most ridiculous kind, and en- 
tirely worthy of those ignorant and karbarous ages. There were 
some intricacies, observed by all the christian churches, in adjust- 





* Milton, Parad. Lost, B. 1 
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ing the day of keeping Easter; which depended on a complicat- 
ed consideration of the course of the sun and moon: And it hap- 
pened that the missionaries, who had converted the Scots and 
Britons, had followed a different calendar from that which was 
observed at Rome, in the age when Augustine converted the Sax- 
ons. The priests also of all the christian churches were accus- 
tomed to shave part of their head; but the form given to this ton- 
sure was different in the farmer from what was practised in the 
latter. The Scots and Britons pleaded the antiquity of their us- 
ages: the Romans, and their disciples the Saxons, insisted on the 
universality of theirs, ‘That Easter must necessarily be kept by 
arule, which comprehended both the day of the year and the age 
of the moon, was agreed by all; that the tonsure of a priest could 
not be omitted without the utmost impiety, was a point undis- 
puted: But the Romans and Saxons called their antagonists schis- 
maticks, because they celebrated Easter on the very day of the 
full moon in March, if that day fell on a Sunday, instead of 
waiting until the Sunday following; and because they shaved 
the forepart of their head from ear to ear, instead of making 
that tonsure on the crown of the head, and in a circular form. 
In order to render their antagonists odious, they affirmed that 
once in seven years they concurred with the Jews” (and of course 
with Jesus Christ) “iti celebrating that festival: And that they 
might recommend their own form of tonsure, they maintained, 
that it imitated symbolically the crown of thorns worn by Christ 
in his passion; whereas the other form was invented by Simon 
Magus, without any regard to that representation. ‘These con- 
troversies had, from the beginning, excited such animosity be. 
tween the British and Roman priests, that instead of concurring 
in their endeavours to convert the idolatrous Saxons, they refus- 
ed all communion together, and each regarded his opponent as 
no better than a Pagan. The dispute lasted more than a centu- 
ry; and was at last finished, not by men’s discovering the folly of 
it, which would have been too great an effort for human reason to 
accomplish, but by the entire prevalence of the Romish ritual 
over the Scotch and British.”* 

Thus were these two great questions settled, as they continue 
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* Hume’s Hist. Eng. Vol. 1. p. $4, 55, Phil ed. 1810, and the authorities 
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at this day. Would “the citizens of Baltimore” smile, or would 
they sigh, Mr. Editor, tosee themselves denounced by some 
“friend of Religion,” as having all their “sentiments of piety 
effaced,” and as branded with an indelible stigma, because they 
did not shave their heads inexact conformity to the Romish ritual? 
Contempt would prompt the smile, or pity the sigh, as different 
readers might judge differently of the writer’s disorder; whether 
fanatacism, or lunacy. 

If the “Friend to Religion” be a Catholick, it is probable that 
when he speaks of “the church of Christ,” he means the church 
of Rome; if he be an Episcopalian, he probably means the church 
of England: but whether of England or of Rome, is a question 
which need not be decided by “the citizens of Baltimore;”a 
great majority of whom belong to neither. Besides, the princi- 
ple is the same in either case; the authority only is different: on 
one hand, the bishop of Rome; on the other, the archbishop of 
Canterbury: and here the question comes up, why should we be 
compelled to kneel in St. Paul’s, rather than in St. Peter’s? Why 
bend the neck to the Lords spiritual and temporal of England, 
rather than to the ‘Gods’ spiritual and temporal of Rome? 


Having thus, as I presume satisfactorily, made it appear that 
the paschal festival, in the christian church, is of merely human 
origin and authority; that the child was born under the discharge 


of papal artillery, and was nursed in the bosom of “the holy cath- 
olick church;” I proceed to show, that, as known in the English 
church, under the name of Easter, it was baptized in the font of 
paganism. 

It cannot have have escaped the observation of any one, but 
partially versed in the heathen mythology, that there was a re- 
markable connexion between the mythological personages of our 
Saxon, British, and Scandinavian ancestors, and those of Greece 
and Rome, Syria and Egypt. Tuisco, Woden, and Thor, re- 
spectively the godfathers of our Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, were known, though by other names, in the mythology of the 
south of Europe, Egypt, and Phenicia. Twisco was the Mercury 
of Rome, Hermes of Greece, Theuth, Thouth, or Thoth, of Egypt, 
and Yaaut of Pheenicia; as we learn from Sanchoniathon, Livy, 
and others*. The Scandinavian Woden was the Hesus of the 





*See, to this point, the opinions of Sanchoniathon, Plato, Cicero, and Livy; 
cited by the learned Bochart, Chanaan L. 1. Cap. xiii, 
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Gauls, Mars of the Romans, and Hazizus of the Pheenicians;* 
and Thor on the Baltick, was Jupiter tonans on the ‘Tiber, and 
Zeus Bronteus on the Aogeant 

In the same manner as the third, fourth, and fifth days of the 
week were indebted for their names, among our northern ances- 
tors, to Tuisco, Woden, and Thor; the festival in question must 
acknowledge, as its god-mother, the Saxon goddess «star, or Eas- 
fer, who was the British 4draste, and the Sidonian Astarte. To 
this goddess the Saxons offered their sacrifices in the month of 
April; and we have the testimony of the venerable Bede, whose 
authority on this point, whether as an ecclesiastick or as a his- 
torian, will not be doubted, that this christian festival bears the 
name of this pagan goddess. “This,” says Bochart, speaking of 
the goddess .#star, or Easter, “was a goddess of the Saxons to 
whom they sacrificed in the month of April; hence, they called 
April, Easter monath, as Beda informs us in his book ‘de tempori- 
bus.’ Wherefore, to this day, the English call the paschal holi- 
days EASTERTIME.” 

There seems to be some doubt whether this .#star of the Sax- 
ons, and Astarte of the Syrians, be the Juno, or the Venus of the 


ancient poets: for, from the days of Hesiod to the present time, 
we always find conflicting opinions among writers who undertake 
to treat of theogony, or the generation of gods. The opin- 


ion of Cicero§ however, and I believe it the more orthodox of the 
(wo, is, that she is the Venus of Cythera and Cyprus, whose ten- 
der and unfortunate attachment to Adonis, is well known to the 


readers of poetry. This opinion is strengthened by the evidence 
of Tacitus, who says|| that a part of the Suevi, the neighbours of 





* See Bochart, ut supra, and Hume’s Eng. Vol. 1. p. 27. 


} Camden, p. 12, and Adam Bremensis, cited by Bochart, ut supra. This 
idea, of naming days and seasons from gods and goddesses, is by no means to 
be derided as fanciful or chimerical. The fifth day of the week was by the 
Komans called dies Jovis, the day of Jupiter the thunderer; from the Ger- 
man donner, to thunder, it was among the Germans, donnersdag; from the 
Scandinavian thor, thunder, it was with the Swedes thoredag, and hence in 
English thureday. 

} Vide Bochart, Chanaan Lib. 1,Cap. xu11 

§ De Natura Deorum, Lib. IIL 


} De moribus Germanorum, Cap. 1x 
Vins Vi oc 
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the ancient Saxons, sacrifice to the Egyptian Isis. But the Egypti- 
an Isis, the Cyprian Venus, and the Diana of Crete, are the same* 
with each other, and with the Pheenician Astarte. It is also the 
prevailing belief, that the Jsis of Egypt was the fo of Greece, 
whose edifying intercourse with the Thunderer may be learned 
from Ovidt. 

To the readers of the Bible, the Sidonian Astarte will be well 
known, under the name of Ashtoreth, or shtarotht, called also§ 
the queen of heaven; the influence of whose fair worshippers 
over the uxorious son of David was long and bitterly lamented in 
Israel.|| Milton has thus elegantly enrolled her among the digni- 
taries of his Pandemonium: 


«é 





With these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phenicians called 
Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns: 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 

This is the pagan divinity to whose name, since it has been gi- 
ven to a christian festival, the christian citizens of Baltimore are 
ealled upon to show a religious veneration! And when the origin 
of the festival, and the previous dignity of the name are consi- 
dered, may it net raise a doubt in the minds of some, whether the 
name or the feast is more honoured by their present connexion?— 
There seems at least to be some ground for believing that the 
name of the Cyprian goddess is not unappropriately chosen for the 
feast, if some of the learned historian’s intimations are well 
founded, as to the manner of preparing for this and some of the 


* Vide Lempriere, in verb. Jsis and Astarte 

+ Metm. Lib. I. 1. 576—747. 

+ See I. Kings, x1. 5, 35, &e. 

§ Jer. xxiv. 25. 

} The reader who is curious to see the opinions of the learned as to the 
relation between the Svrian Astarie, the Grecian Jo, the Egyptian Jsis, the 
Cretan Diana, the German Veleda, the Cyprian and Cytherean Venrs, the 
British Adraste, and the Saxon .£star, 1 reter to Simvnas Onomusticum, Vet 
Test. p. 444, 27 wb. Aschtoreth, to the note on t] al article , a the authorities 
there cited, and to Bochart, bol. 1 col. 584, 6¢ 4,709; Vol LI col. 44,431 
fol.ed. Lugd. Bat. 1692. 


* Paradise Lost. Book I 
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other “holy seasons.” “The increase of these festivals would not 
have been offensive to the wise and good, if christians had em- 
ployed the time they took up, in promoting their spiritual inter- 
ests, and forming habits of sanctity and virtue. But the con- 
trary happened; hone days, which were set apart for pious 
exercises, Were squandered away in indolence, voluptuousness, 
and criminal pursuits, and were less consecrated to the service of 
God, than employed in the indulgence of sinful passions. It is 
well known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning 
were offered to the licentious, by what were cailed the vigils of 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, or Pentecost.”* 

There is one circumstance with regard to starte or star 
which [should think would have rendered the ancient Saxons 
favourably disposed towards the christian religion, when it was 
first proposed to them by the missionaries of Rome; and which, 
especially, would have insured [rom them a profound respect for 
the festivals of Easter— 

It is well known that the ancient heathens generally avoided 
killing or eating their sacred animals, as much as they could, con- 
sistently with the appetites of their priests, and the mortality of 
thetr gods. The Egyptians observed a religious abstinence to. 
wards the cats and the calves of their worship: and though fish 
were, among the ancient epicures, considered as the most luxuri- 
ous dish that could do honour to a table, we learn from Ovidt that 
the Syrians were, by their religious scruples, denied that exqui- 
site repast. The reason appears to have been, that Astarte, or 
Venus, in her flight from Typhon, leaped into the sea, and either 
borne on the back of a fish, or herself in the form of a fish, es- 
eaped the impending danger. Hence the image of Astarte, ac- 
cording to Lucian, who had himself seen it, was half woman, 


and half fish: 


66_ a woman to the waist and fair, 
But ending foul in many a scaly fold.” 





Under the christian economy, there was a great revolution in 
this system, of not eating the objects of religions worship. And 


the same potentates who made Easter time, holy time, ie. the pope 





* Mosheim Eccl. Hist. Cent. 1V. Pt. I. ch. av. $+ 


+ Fasti, Lid If. Bochart, Heiroz Lib Ic. ry 
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and his councils, put forth another display of their affected om- 
nipotence, and decided that the bread exhibited in the Eucharist 
became, eo facto,God. The rude Saxon, therefore, if he had pre- 
viously been taught to abstain from fish, like his fellow worship- 
pers of star in Syria, would gladly profess a religion, which not 
only enjoined it upon him, in the sacrament of the Eucharist, to 
eat the new God, in whose memory that sacrament was celebrated; 
but allowed him, even in his fasts, to eat half, viz. the fish half, of 
his old Goddess, as preparatory to a festival which was to be 
honoured by her name. 

Thus we find that, in the festival of Easter, Christianity and 
Idolatry have met together; Papacy and Paganism have kissed 
each other: and thus are we enabled to determine the whole extent 
of the authority, by which christians, as such, are bound to regard it 
with religious veneration. I say authority; for it is on that ground 
we are called upon by the “Friend of Religion.” I have not pre- 
tended to inquire how far it would correspond with general pro- 
priety, christian decorum, or the philosophical fitness of things, 
to observe this season as ‘Holy.’ I do not ask how many more, of 
the hundred and seventy holidays, of even the English Church,” 
we shall be requested to sanctify, if we show our obedience in 
the present instance: still less have I presumed to calculate the 
extent of their merit who choose to observe this festival religious- 
ly. Thave only endeavoured to ascertain the measure of their 
guilt, who do not choose to observe it atall, Far be it from me 
also, to attempt to prove that the “Friend to Religion” is wrong, in 
indulging his antipatuy to theatrical amusements: I would merely 
show him that he “has no right to suppose that the citizens of 
Baltimore view them” with the same sacred abhorrence: and that 
the city may possibly survive, if not to be able to erase, the stig- 
ma attached to her character, by not allowing her Theatre to be 
srused, by the falling ruins of the Vatican on one side, and of 
the Pantheon on the other. 

1 Friend to Religious Liberty 


Tee 


* Priestlev’s Hist: Corrupt. Christianity, Pt. VIII. Sect. iv 
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Letter from Rio Janiero, to the Editor. 


Rio Janiero, Feb. 7, 1818 
DEAR SIR, 

After a passage of fifty-five days, which is not remarkable for 
its length, we came in sight of land about a week ago. A most 
welcome sight it was; those who have not had an opportunity of 
experiencing, can form no idea of it. ‘The sea is not the ele- 
mentforme. The land rose in lofty mountains and huge peaks 
of naked rock, upon the whole, rude and grand in appearance. 
We entered the harbour of Rio Janerio the next day; the en- 
trance narrow, defended by two or three forts, huge peaks of rocks 
on each side, rising into the clouds, the city lying at the bottom 
of the bay, and cloud-capped mountains towering in the back 
ground. this scenery impressed my mind unfavourably, as to the 
feruility of the country. How is it possible, thought 1, for these 
apparently steep and naked rocks to afford habitation or suste- 
nance to mau? But perhaps beyond them there are extensive fer- 
tile plains. On inquiry, however, | was informed that this was 
not the case, and that for hundreds o! miles there is the same 
kind of country. 

The approach to a Portuguese city, the habitation of a royal 
family, of monks and slaves, was curious enough to an American. 
An abundance of church steeples were to be seen on every side, 
and convents on several of the steep and overhanging rocks. It 
is impossible to do justice to tle endless variety of the remantick 
scenery. Several of the officers of the king came on board to 
make inquiries; the commanders of several Austrian, Spanish, 
and English frigates, came on board to pay their compliments to 
the commander of the American frigate, and were at every mo- 
ment expressing their astonishment and admiration at every thing 
about the ship. I assure you it was nota little gratifying to 
my American pride. 

As soon as possible, I went on shore in company with some 
American gentlemen who took me through the town, which is 
said to contain a greater population than Philadelphia, but covers 
a much smaller space. The houses are crowded together, in the 
most curious manner, the streets are all narrow alleys; people 
might almost shake hands across from the second story windows. 
he first stories are very often used as stables and coach houses: 
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few people of respectability occupy the first story. The street 
was crowded with people of every colour and hue; the whites, 
if Portuguese can be called whites, constitute by far the smallest 
proportion. The negro slaves had a wretched appearance. I 
saw ten or fifteen of them chained together carrying water, and 
others hitched to a curious kind of carts. The watermen appear 
to be Indians, chiefly, wearing broad hats like the Chinese. 
The slowness of their movements appeared to me to be the time 
of the dead march. The king, it seems, is to be crowned in 
a few days; great preparations were therefore making for the cer- 
emony. Rows of columns made of boards covered with canvass 
to resemble marble, an obelisk, triumphal arches of the same, and 
a temporary Greek temple, supported on pillars, have been erect- 
ed in front of the palace. But such is the miserable character of 
the people and government, that these fine things are already go- 
ing to decay; [saw apart ofa splendid entablature literally in 
rags. We entereda splendid chapel in which every thing was 
gilt. The priest, a strapping fellow, had just said a mass for the 
princess Charlotte of England, and came strutting along to the 
door, taking care to bow the knee as he passed a crucifix. You 
do well, I said to myself, to pay your reverence to that piece of 
wood, for it procures you a good living! To attempt a descrip- 
tion of the motley groups whoare seen in the narrow streets, would 
require the genius of Hogarth. ‘There were great numbers of 
old fashioned carriages, a great many long tailed stallions and 
mules of a small size. We saw anumber of tall fellows with 
bits of ribbons, red or blue, sometimes with baubles fastened to 
them. I supposed that these fellows with dog-collars on, were 
the slaves of some gentleman, but Iam told they are called no- 
bles. Cocked hatted people, and cockaded people, were plenty, 
some with swords and some without. A more paltry set was 
never seen. Oh my country, where man isa noble and dignified 
creature, how much dost thou rise superiour to this degrading 
show! 


By invitation we passed the day at the house of Mr. 





, 
the American ambassadour, who lives about two miles froin the 
town. We rowed into a beautiful little bay of a circular form, 
with a clean, smooth, regular beach, and completely surrounded 
by very handsome country retreats, nearly all built since the ar- 
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rival of the king, since which time every thing is said to have ta- 
ken a start. Many of these are owned by English merchants, 
who have made fortunes since the opening of the trade. There 
is here a small level plain at the foot of the mountains; there are 
a number of similar plains all around this magnificent harbour, 
which is said to be nearly two hundred miles in circumference, 
following the indents. I shall not stop to describe the dinner, 
which was partly American, and partly in the style of the coun- 
try. The fruits were very different from ours, with the exception 
of some few that are occasionally imported into the United States, 
from the West-Indies. In the evening a large cavalcade made 
its appearance, which proved to be the royal family riding out to 
take the air. A couple of Indian looking dragoons rode before 
and were followed at a considerable distance by very indifferent 
old fashioned carriages, carrying the great people. The servants 
were dressed very much like the tawdry figures sometimes ex- 
hibited on our stage. The queen and princesses were plain, well- 
looking women, no way remarkable; the whole exhibited a very 
mean appearance. Nothing diminishes our ideas of earthly 
greatness, which rests only on factitious and accidental circum- 
stances, so much as a near approach to it; while true greatness, 
becomes still greater the more we become acquainted with it. To 
American republicans the parade of royalty ts the most ludicrous 
and contemptible exihibition on earth. 

The day after this, [attempted to scale one of the mountains, 
which is upwards of two thousand feet high. In company with 
two gentlemen, [ scrambled along a rapid mountain stream, or 
torrent, which is formed chiefly from the drippings down the 
sides of the rocky precipices, by degrees collected into a channel. 
| saw no springs, such as ours, gushing from the rock, the water 
seems rather the collections of moisture in the spots of earth and 
vegetation, which generally cover the mountains. I was surpris- 
ed to find so much soil, and marks of industry and cultivation, 
where I expected to find every thing waste and barren. In every 
little shelf, or bend, the ground was cultivated, and a neat cottage, 
inailt chiefly with unbaked brick, and covered with burnt tilee— 
Vhe chief produce near the city, appears to be grass, which is (a- 
ken to town, for the supply of the immense number of animals, 
which are kept by the inhabitants. Besides this, they cultivate 
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Indian corn, bananas, which has a pod something like horse-beans, 
pine-apples, oranges, and all the tropical fruits. [t would be in 
vain to attempt any idea of the richness and beauty of the vege- 
tation; it was entirely a new creation tome. After ascending 
about half way, we came to where the water rushes down the 
rock, in a small, but clear stream, and, to us, who had suffered 
from the heat of the sun in this burning climate, it was a most de- 
licious treat. Here commences the aqueduct which supples the 
city with water; it isa work which does much credit in the con- 
struction, but very little in the keeping in repair. We pursued 
the road by the side of the aqueduct to the city. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the prospect, which at every instant opened 
upon us. The scenery comes upto my idea of that which sur- 
rounds the lake of Geneva; the bay is studded with a great num- 
ber of beautiful islands, and all that is wanting to render this one 
of the most remarkable spots on the globe, is an industrious pop- 
ulation, under a wise government; at present both are little better 
than those of Algiers. 

Last night there was a splendid illumination in the city on the 
occasion of the coronation of the king. ‘The whole evening was 
taken up in ringing bells, firing of cannon, &c. &c. How much 
of this nonsense does it take to make a king! I did not go on 
shore to see the coronation. It was a thing of indifference to me, 
for [have seen kings before. [have seen Warren as king of 
Denmark, Cooper as Richard the third, and: Abercrombie as dose 
of Venice. Kings are a kind of stagers in my opinion, but little 
more respectable. ‘To-morrow we sail. Adieu. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Barometrical Observations. 


Norwich, (Vt.) February 12th, 1818. 






























Dear Sin, 

I take the liberty to enclose you the altitudes of the several 
mountains and eminences, which I have calculated from baromet- 
rical and thermometrical observations, in different parts of our 
country; accompanied also, with several tables, containing the re- 
sults of aseries of meteérological observations, made between the 
spring of 1810 and the fall of 1814,inclusive. Should you deem 
any, or all of the enclosed, worthy a place in the Portico, they are 
placed at your disposal accordingly. Ihave continued the me- 
tesrological observations, (with a few interruptions) from 1814, 
to the present time; buta want of time, combined with other cau- 
ses, has prevented my arranging them into tables. This, howev- 
er, will be done the first convenient opportunity; when, should 
you conceive them of sufficient importance, I will send them to 
you. Lhave endeavoured to ascertain, as accurately as possible, 
the altitude of my residence at this place above tide water. I 
made some observations for this purpose, in the winter of 1812; 
the result of which (905 feet) is contained in the note annexed to 
fle third metetrological table. I yesterday repeated my calcula- 
tions for this purpose, making use, in this case, ofa mean of all the 
observations made at West-Point, up to 1814; amounting to 2763; 
and also a mean of all the observations made at this place in 
1811 and 1812; amounting to 794. ‘The altitude thus deduced is 
886 1-5 feet; diflering from my former calculation 16 2-3 feet, 
This result, I think, may be relied upon as sufficiently accurate. 
My residence here is on high ground, about two miles west from 
Connecticut river. Its altitude above the surface of the river at 
Hanover bridge, (nearly in an east direction) [ found from a ba- 
rometrical observation, made in the winter of 1812, to be 629 feet. 
A few days ago I repeated my observations for this purpose, and 
obtained a result of 640 feet, differing from my former calculation 
11 feet. The mean of those two results, (6344 feet) I presume, 
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may be relied on as nearly correct. The determining with accu- 
vacy the elevation above tide water, of several places in the in- 
terior of the country, is of great importance, for the purpose of 
measuring accurately the heights of the mountains, and other em- 
inences, in the vicinity of those stations; for this being done, we 
have only to ascertain the altitudes of those mountains and emi- 
nences, above some one of these stations, in order to ascertain 
their heights above tide water—the common standard from which 
all elevations must be reckoned, particularly if we wish to deter- 
‘mine their relative altitudes. It is my inteation, ss soon as cir- 
-cumstances will permit, to measure the height of Camel’s-Ramp, 
-and Mansfield mountains, two peaks in the Green Mountaih 
Range. They are situated about 70 miles to the north-west of 
this place; and, except Killington Peak, are the highest in the 
range; though it is conjectured by some well informed persons, 
.that they exceed the peak in elevation. Should I succeed in 
-my plan of measuring them, I will send you the result. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect and esteem, 
dear sit, your most obedient servant, 

A. PARTRIDGE, Capt. of Engineers. 


Feet. 
Altitude of Ascutney Mountain above the sea, 3320 
Altitude of the same above Mr. Giles Gill’s, near the west 
of the Mountain, “ - a o - 9595 
AltHude of the same above Connecticut river at Windsor 
bridge, - - - - : - - - 3116 
Elevation of Connecticut river at Windsor bridge, above 
tide water, - - . ~ - - - 204 
Altitude of the south Peak of Moose Hillock above the sea, 4536 
Altitude of the same above Mr. Eastman’s, in the township 
of Coventry, near the foot of the Mountain, - 3246 
Altitude of the same above Connecticut river, above Or- 
ford bridge, . . . . ~ . ° 
Altitude of the same above Merrill’s tavern, in the town- 
ship of Warren, near Baker’s river, - ° - 
Elevation of Connecticut river at Orford bridge (36 miles 
above Windsor bridge) above tide water, - - 


Altitude of Fairley mountains, near the meeting-house in 
Fairley, above Connecticut river, at Orford bridge. 
Altitude of the same above the sea. = - ° - . 
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Containing the Altitude of Mountains, calculated from Baromet- 
rical observations. By 4. Partridge, Captain in the U. S. 
corps of engineers. 











| Altitudes in feet 

Names of the different (above | above Remarks. 
| their | the sea 
| bases | 


Names of 





(Mount Washington 4,886 | 6,634) These mountains are situ- 
Ist peak south of Mt. W. | 3,904 | 5,653 | ated in the northeast part 
2d do do do 3,584 | 5,333 | of the state of N. Hamp- 
3d do do do 3,430 | 5,179 shire, and are probably 
4th do do do 3,367 | 5,116] the highest this side of 
5th do = do do | 2,881 | 4,630 | the Mississippi. 

base of the mountains 1,749 


A 


White 
Mountains the ranges 





These peaks lie west from 

und Top 3,105 | 3,804) Cattskiltown,and are pro- 

High Peak 3,019 | 3,718 \ bably as high as any in the 

highest part of turnpike | 1,729 | 2,425 (range. The turnpike pas- 

base of the mountains 699 ) ses over the range of Catts- 

kill mountains from Catts- 

kill town to Delaware riv. 

Killington Peak is situat- 

3 ¢ Killington Peak 2,994 | 3,924 2 ated in the town of Killing. 

Phase of the mountain. | | 930 § ton, Vermont, and is suid 

to be the highest in the 
range. 
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(Crow’s Nest 1,418) 
Butter Hill 1,529 
Bull Hill 1,484 | These mountains are sit- 
Old Beacon 1,471 | uated on Hudson river 
New Beacon 1,585 | below New-Burgh As 
Bare Mountain 1,350 >most of them rise imme- 
Break Neck 1,187 | diately from the river, 
Anthony’s Nose 935 | their altitudes above their 
Sugar Loaf 866 | bases are not considered 
Fort Putnam 598 
_West Point Plain 188) 


Mount Mitchell 281 
Candle land Hill 272 
Peak No. 2 272 
Hampstead Harbor Hill | 319] 


Nite—The highlands of Nae Sink, are situated in Monmouth county, 
New Jersev, and are a celebrated land-mark for vessels coming into the 
harbour of New York from the south. Hampstead harbour hill is situated 
near Hampton harbour on Long Island, is said to be the highest Jand on 
the Island, and isa Jand-mark for vessels coming in from the castward 


New York Ifigh-Lands. 
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Nore.—The north Peak of Moose Hillock is rather higher than 
the south Peak. At the time I was on the south Peak the weather 
was so inclement as to prevent my passing to the north Peak. 
From my own observation however, and from the best information 
[could obtain, [ think the diference between the two Peaks does 
not exceed one hundred fect. T presume therefore that 4636 feet 
may be taken for the altitude of the north Peak without essential 
errour. 

Moose Hillock is situated principally in the township of Cov- 
entry, state of New Hampshire: it lies about 15 miles nearly east 
from the village of Haverhill, which adjoins Connecticut river, and 
about 45 miles northeasterly form Dartmouth College. It derives 
its name from having formerly been much frequented by Moose. 
Tt is undoubtedly the highest meuntain in the Northern States; 
the white mountains excepted; and probably, with this exception, 
the highest one on the east side of the Mississippi. 

Ascutney is a beautiful, insulated mountain, situated in the 
State of Vermont, about five miles southwest from the village of 
Windsor, and about the same distance from Connecticut river. 
It is about 65 miles southwest from Moose-Hillock. ‘The pros- 
pect from the top of Ascutney is one of the finest I ever saw; I 
have witnessed more extensive ones; but never one more. beauti- 
ful. The foregoing altitudes were all calculated from baromet- 
rical and thermometrical observations, in the month of August, 
1817. 


Mathematical Problem. 


Norwich, (Vt.) February 20th, 1818. 
Dear Srr, 

In addition to the papers which I took the liberty to enclose 
you a few days ago, I now send you the Demonstration of a Pro- 
position which [ made out several vears ago. This Demonstra- 
tion, as far as I know, is original; and, if correct, may, I believe, 
be considered as a solution of the Problem, stated some years ago 
in the State of Virginia, relative to the rotation of a wheel, in 
which it was said one part moved faster than the other. Some- 
time after [ had made out this demonstration, I was informed 
thata Mr. Wood, of Virginia, had published something upon the 
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subject of the wheel; but what it is I know not, as [ have never 
had the luck to see his publication, or to obtain any specifick infor- 
mation about it. From the fact established by this demonstra- 
tion, I infer, that if a point be taken in the circumference of any 
circular or globular body, which has a rotary motion about its cen- 
tre, and at the same time a progressive motion, this point will 
move with a continually variable velocity, during each revolution 
of the body. If then a point be taken in the equator of the earth, 
or in any of its parallels, this point will continually vary its ve- 
locity during each revolution of the earth. It is true, the earth 
does not roll along on a plain surface, as our circle is supposed 
to, on aright line.—Nor, as far as we know, is its progressive 
motion in its orbit, a consequence of its rotary motion about its 
axis, as is the case with a wheel, or with our circle; yet there is 
the same reason why a point in its equator should vary its velo- 
city during each revolution, as there is why the point, a, in the cir- 
cumference of the circle, should vary its velocity, which is, that 
during one half of each revolution, the rotary and progressive mo- 
tions are combined together, while Curing the other half they coun- 
teract each other.—Thus, while a, 6, c, d, revolves from the point 
d, to the point 5, on the base of the cycloid, (see the figure) the 
point, a, describes the arch, a, a, a, and it is evident that during 
the whole of this time, the rotary and progressive motions com- 
bine together, to carry this point forward: But, on the contrary, 
while the circle revolves from 5, to f, itis equally evident that 
those two rotations counteract each other; the rotary motion hav- 
ing a tendency to carry this point backward, while the progres- 
Sive motion carries it forward; the same while it revolves from c 
tod. From what has been said, it appears that the motion of the 
point a, is a maximum, when at the centre of the cycloid, and a 
minimum when in contact with the base; asin the former situa- 
tion the rotary and progressive motions are nearest in the same 
direction, and consequently, most effectually combine together; 
and, in the latter situation, they, for a contrary reason, must effec- 
tually counteract each other. Before I conclude, I would take 
the liberty to suggest, whether this difference in motion of the 
two hemispheres of the earth may not produce spine effect on the 
tides. Doctor Morse, in the 3d edition of his American Univer- 
sal Geiigraphy, page 667, (notes) has stated it asa remarkable fact, 
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the cause of which is unknown, that in the harbour of Charleston, 
(3. C.) the night tides are considerably higher than the day tides, 
often from 10 to 12 inches. Should this be found to be generally 
true, may nota natural cause for it be found in the fact just relat- 
ed? I suggest this merely as a subject for reflection. Although 
the idea entered my mind several years ago, yet my time has 
since been so much occupied upon other subjects, as to prevent 
my coming to any definite conclusion respecting it. 
Yours, with the greatest respect, 

A. PARTRIDGE. Capt. of Engineers. 


PROPOSITION, 

‘ Let a, b, ¢, d, be acirele, and a, a point in the circumference of 
it—if this circle be rolled along the line, e f, with an uniform mo- 
tion, until it be turned once round, then will the point, a, move 
with different degrees of velocity in different parts of the revolu- 
tion. 

Let e, a, f, be the curve described by the point a, in one com- 
plete revolution of the circle, which will be a cycloid; and let e, c, 
f be its base; which let be divided into four equal parts, ed,d c¢, 
cb, b f, touching the circles in the points d,c,b. Draw the line aa, 
meeting the cycloid in the points aa, this line will evidently pass 
through the centres 0, 0, 0, of the circle, (represented in the figure 
in three different situations) and will also be parallel to the base 
ef. From the points of contact, d, c,h, draw the diameters 5 d, 
ae, d 6, which will be perpendicular to the base e f, (see Euclid, 
Book 3d, prop. 18) and also te its parallel aa; draw the chord a 6, 
then from the nature of the cycloid the are a a, is double the chord 
ab, and the semi-cycloid a f, double the diameter a c, (see En- 
fields Philosophy, Lemtha 5th of Mechanics.) But in the triangle 
a, 0, b, since the angle o, is a right-angle—the angle b, must be 
acute, consequently the side a b, is greater than the side ao, 
(Euclid, Book Ist prop. 19th,) but a o, is the half of the diameter 
a c; a b,is therefore greater than the half of ac, and consequent- 
ly twice a b, isgreater than ac; and since twice a b, is equal to 
the are (of the cycloid) a a, and twice ac, equal to the semi-cycloid 
a f, it follows that the arc a a, is greater than the half of the 
semi-cycloid, or greater than the remaining arc a f. 

Now since the motion of the circle is supposed uniform, and ¢ 6 
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is equal to 6 f, itis evident it will revolve from ¢ to b in the same 
time that it revolves from b tof. But while it revolves from 
c to 6, the point a describes the arc a a, and while it revolves 
from b to f, the same point describes the arc a f; the are a a, there- 
fore is described in the same time with the arc a f. And since 
when the times are equal, the velocities are as the spaces des- 
cribed, it fullows that the velocity with whieh the arc aja, is de- 
scribed, is to the velocity with which the arc a f, is described, as 
aa,istoa f; but a a,has been proved greater than a f; a a was 
therefore described with a greater.velocity than af. The point 
a therefore moves with different degrees of velocity in different 
parts of its revolution. 
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Remarks on Steam Enginery. 
In a letter to the Editor. 


Having, heretofore offered to the publick a hasty sketch of some 
improvements in Steam Enginery, successfully attempted in fort 
M’Henry, it has appeared upon reflection to be requisite, and due 
to the subject and to society, to be somewhat more diffuse and de- 
finite, respecting those improvements, which, by due attention 
might, and certainly would, in a short time, become of extensive 
value and high publick importance. In order, however, that any 
benefits may result from such improvements, either to society or 
individuals, it is requisite, not merely that they have been achiev- 
ed, but also that this acknowledgment be made known to science, 
to influence, to patriotism and philanthropy, so as to obtain if not 
full belief, at least the sentiment of great probability. 

It miy be of use, in order to forming a correct judgment on 
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this subject, to point out some of the imperfections of enginery 
as at present constructed; but more especially, the obstacles 
to its general use and diffusion amongst the mass of mankind, as 
the source, or means of common convenience, and applicable. to 
the common purposes of domestick economy: for it is idle and 
absurd to expect, that any engine now in use, can suit the con- 
venience of a plain, laborious, industrious planter, farmer, or 
mechanick, of small capital, and unaccustomed to contemplate 
objects of intricacy;—yet this may be easily effected, and is 
doubtless, at this time, and in this country, the greatest desider- 
ratum in respect to stationary enginery. 

Although the plans and structure of steam engines now in use 
in the United States, do undoubtedly afford a very interesting 
display of philosophical machinery, and are moreover extensive- 
ly useful and valuable, they are, notwithstanding, subject to sun- 
dry substantial objections, which disqualify them for that extensive 
use amongst the mass of citizens, which is desirable, and 
commensurate to the wants, and the convenience of the commu- 
nity. These disqualifying circumstances may be considered, in 
respect to ExpENsE and inTaicacy, or the want of simplicity and 
plainness of structure, hich would adapt them to the easy com- 
prehension of planters, farmers, or plain mechanicks——These 
disqualifications result from, 

First—multiplicity of members; second—the unapproachable, 
or, difficultly approachable position of the close movements; and 
third—an extensive suit of wheel machinery, between the first 
motion by the impelling power, and the business to be done.— 
This has reference chiefly to stationary engines for mills, and 
may be distinguished into, first—intricacy of boiler; second—par- 
allel geer; third—communication; fourth—condensation; fifth— 
wheel machinery. 

In respect to the structure of a builer, little is intended, or 
requisite to be said on this occasion. Numerous and respectable 
experiments however, concur in evincing, that if the flame, or 
flue from aboiler, carrying sixty pounds to the square inch arca 
of the safety valve, be made to pass under a boiler of an equal or 
even a less metallic area, of simple structure, and carrying eight 
munces to the square inch of the safety valve, a power so great, 
in proportion to the first boiler, may thus be obtained, that it 
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might not be prudent to specify the result, without the support 
of the fact to sustain it; and this, without additional fuel —-The 
relative expense of these boilers, would not be less than, as ten 
to one, and the durability, much in favour of the latter. The 
subject however is of importance, and its developement must be 
referred toa future occasion. 

Parallel geer, though a handsome and correct position in ma- 
chinery, and sufficiently simple to an engineer, or to those accus- 
tomed to contemplate such improvements, strikes the eye of the 
inexperienced as something beyond their comprehension, and only 
suited to the management of an engineer of experience. It aug- 
ments the expense of an engine, but is not necessary or useful. 
The operating model in Fort M’Henry is without it, and suffers 
no inconvenience from the omission. 

The usual communication by four valves, or otherwise, preclud- 
ing the evidence of the senses by view, touch or easy examination, 
with the apparatus for giving motion to them, produces the same 
effect as parallel geer, on the mind of experience. The office 
of these complex members is moreover imperfeetly executed; as 
they scarcely, if at all, admit of opening the communicating ap- 
erture at the required punctum of time; in consequence of which, 
the impelling member, or first movement (which must move on) is 
compelled to complete its distence, and commence its return, 
solely by the momentum of the fly-wheel, not only without im- 
pulse, but against the active resistance of the whole power from 
which it receives its motion. To this may be added the further 
inperfection of not admitting of a facility of motion to any assign- 
ed frequency, of which more will presently be noted. 

Condensation by a jet, or spray of cold water, is a very unfortu- 
nate, as well as an unscientifick measure; yet it is believed to be the 
only means heretofore, or at present used, for this purpose, by engin- 
eers. A considerable quantity, even gallons of water thus spray- 
ed, are required to condense the contents of a cylinder of only 
eighteen inches diameter, and four feet long, of steam under a 
light safety valve; and the condensation is not effected until the 
piston has moved one half, or two thirds of its entire distance. 
With highly elastick steam, the first portion of sprayed water is 
converted into steam, so that condensation does not properly 
commence until some time after it should have heen completed: 
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the first movement, orimpelling member, is therefore urged on by 
the momentum of the fly-wheel and the vis a tergo, against a re- 
sistance, at first paramount to the power of the entering steam, 
but thence gradually diminishing through the entire distance of 
motion, by which time, condensation is approximated, though sel- 
dom fully effected. It is admitted by many, and believed to be a 
fair estimate, to allow for the imperfections of communication and 
condensation, as at present practised, one third part of the gross 
power generated by the boiler, exclusive of other reductions.— 
This considerable portion of water, thus sprayed into the engine, 
for a condensation at best imperfect and progressive, not immedi- 
ate, must be constantly freed and discharged, by a pump of ade- 
quate capacity, and acted on by an adequate power. 

Some engineers of modern times, affect to dispense with con- 
densation, by using steam of sixty pouds elasticity to the square 
inch.—Be it so, with those who can dispense with the extra ex- 
pense thus inevitably incurred. Let them recollect that dispens- 
ing with condensation, incurs a loss of one fourth of that power, 
and another fourth part at least, is expended in expelling this 
loss from the engine, leaving them only one half of the gross 
power, to contend with imperfect communication, and the exces- 
sive tightness of packing, indispensable for sustaining 30 strong a 
pressure; the great friction of which packing, unlubricated, and 
dry as it must necessarily be, (the steam nearly red) sets at de- 
fiance every idea of durability of the parts sustaining it. This, 
together with the enormous superplus of fuel consumed, and the 
daily danger of explosion, gives a pretty correct, though not a 
very pleasing idea, of this plan of engine. 

Other imperfections and objectionable positions of considera- 
ble magnitude, inseparable from the existing structure of engines, 
such as extensive wheel machinery, corresponding masses of 
supporting framed work, back-lash, &c. will be elucidated in the 
subsequent remarks. 

In the operating model at Fort M’Henry, the cylinder is of 
wood staves, metal hooped, bored, and lined with sheet copper, 
This cylinder possesses the advantages of simplicity and cheap- 
ness, together with smoothness and durability, much superiour to 
castiron. it preserves heat, being a bad conductor, and can be 
constructed in any place where there is a blacksmith’s and car- 
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The piston is wood, with the simplest packing. Matter of fact, 
on inspection, will evince, that in this cylinder the piston moves, 
closer, and with less friction, than any hitherto used. It can be 
inspected both by the eye and hand, and its tightness adjusted in 
afew minutes. The piston-rod is from the smith’s hammer, at- 
tached to the lever simply by a plain pivot, without parallel geer, 
and may be drawn out, if required, and returned for use in a few 
minutes. 

The communication, (one member, of smooth copper or brass, 
moving against a permanent packing) receives motion by a sin- 
gle member of wood, reaching from the crank of the fly-wheel; 
by which connexion it receives a smooth, uniform motion, without 
jirk or slam, opening at the precise instant of time required, and 
to any assigned frequency, from ten to six hundred times in a 
minute. It may be taken up and examined, as to its structure 
and use, by the eye and hand, and returned to use, in a few min- 
utes;---but it may also be slacked, or tightened at pleasure, even 
in a few seconds, without opening any part of the engine.—-It is 
as durable as can be expected from a metal surface moving on a 
packing. 

The exhausting pump, which discharges, to supply the boiler, 
through the tube of wood, is simple in structure, and compara- 
tively small. An engine, operating with a neat power of 4000 
pounds, will require a pump of three inches diameter, and six 
inches stroke. The valves of this pump, which are not hinged, 
may be taken up in the hand, examined, and returned for use, in 
afew minutes. The piston is impervious, and of wood, adequate- 
ly durable. 

Immediate condensation is made, without spray, by a plain 
metallick surface, adjacent to the cylinder, and immersed in cold 
water. The area of this metal bears a certain proportion to that 
of the evaporating area, or boiler, and covers a capacity, (vacuiim) 
on wood, apportioned to the capacity of the exhausting pump, 
which is attached in its wood frame, (that of the condenser) or 
verge. In this plain, simple condenser, which is placed in open 
view, condensation is performed almost instantaneously. It is 
well ascertained, that steam, or other gaseous fluid, enters a va- 
cuiim, at the speed of atmospherick elasticity, which has been 
long since decided and acknowledged to be 11040 feet in a se- 
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cond of time;—and as con‘lensation, through an adequate aperture, 
to an adequate cold area, within a few feet of the cylinder, is thus 
made, not by a gradual, progressive, introduction of a subduct- 
ing medium, but by one, instantly paramount, it is completed in a 
moment of time too small for sensible cognisance, or almost even 
for numerical calculation. But, as a theéretical position is ad- 
mitted to be equally conclusive as matter of fact, it may suflice 
to state, in proof of the communication being practicable and easy, 
to any assigned, or useful frequency,and condensation, nearly, and 
comparatively immediate, that the model engine, referred to 
above, has been made to operate with full power, when communi- 
cating and condensing 600 times in a minute. 

In collating existing enginery with proposed, or rather realized 
improvement, the subjoined contrasts are manifest. In conse- 
quence of the imperfect communication, and equally imperfect, 
progressive, condensation, now used and relied on, the oscillations 
of the existing engine, are comparatively unfrequent, and the dis- 
tance of motion comparatively great, as 1t would be impossible, 
with these members, to do otherwise. The consequence of this 
infrequency of oscillation ts mu/tiplicity of wheel machinery, be- 
tween the first motion by the impelling power, and the business 
to be done, requiring a greater frequency, (not speed) of motion. 
For instance:—a common engine, with a cylinder of eighteen 
inches diameter, and a stroke, or movement of four feet distance 
and return, will make from twenty to twenty-five oscillations in 
a minute:—but saws and mill-stones, require to oscillate, or re- 
volve, trom sixty to LOO times in a minute—hence the necessity 
of intermediate wheel geering to obtain this frequency. 

But note facts—in the common engine, with a cylindar of 18 
inches diameter, and four feet stroke, or motion and return, per 
minute, the piston moves through the space of 160 feet in making 
twenty oscillations in a minute: in making twenty-five such os- 
cillations in the same time, it passes the space of 200 feet a 
minute.—This is known, and admitted to approximate, nearly, 
the customary and legitimate speed of the first motion by the im- 
pelling power. The improved engine as exhibited in miniature 
at Fort M’Henrv, with a cylinder of the same diameter, moving 
sixteen inches aud return, will move through a space of 169 feet, 
making sixty oscillations In a minute, witha motion of 14 inches 
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and return, it passes a space of 175 feet when making seventy- 
five oscillations in a minute. If the motion is only twelve inches, 
the speed of the piston in making eighty oscillations a minute, 
will be 160 feet.—If then the velocity of the piston in the pro- 
posed improvement is only equal to that of existing and approv- 
ed enginery, and the communication and condensation are ade- 
quate and complete, in this frequency, not speed of action; or 
only equal to that now in use, it ig undeniable, that the power 
must be equal; but the expense and convenience are infinitely 
unequal, and in favour of the improvements. 

‘These circumstances, or rather established facts, even cursori- 
ly viewed, will evince, that complex, extensive, and cumbrous 
accelerating wheel machinery,with its indispensable concomitants, 
of massy framed work, and the certainty of back-lash, at least, 
in the commencement of motion, may readily, conveniently, and 
usefully be dispensed with, and the engine thus rendered infi- 
nitely more simple, valuable and useful. They not only exhibit 
the practicability of dispensing with such unwieldly and expensive 
appendage, but invite, solicit, and even demand of common sense, 
influence and enterprise, tobe freed from such encumbrance; 
and thus, by benefiting the community, secure emolument 
to themselves. This is not the offspring of boastful self-suf- 
ficiency, confident idle projection, or wily address. On the con- 
trary, itis suber reality, cautiously and scrupulously realized, 
of which there isadequate proof. It has taken origin, under very 
different circumstances, from a careful contemplation of theéry 
and tact; from collating experiment with analogy, and correcting 
analogy by experiment, and acting on first principles, as though 
they had not heretofore been acted on. And I do not hesitate to 
declare, without fear of encountering a difference of sentiment from 
science and candour, that the plain common sense of any plan- 
ter, farmer, mechanick, or even their slaves or hired labourers, is 
fully adequate to comprehend this engine, its sum, its parts, and 
its members, in a few hours, sufficiently to put it and keep it, in 
opperation and repair, without the superintendance of an engin- 
eer, or any other agency than a common blacksmith and carpen 
ter, whether white or black. 

It has been said above, that it ought to be known to, and en- 
couraged by, patriotism, &c.—but it has now so far proceeded 
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towards completion, as to be equally accommodated to the feel- 
ings of speculation and enterprise, or even those of avarice and 
selfishness, as to the more refined and honourable feelings of cul- 
tivated humanity. 

Much more might with propriety be said, on this somewhat in- 
teresting subject; but as was said on a former occasion of infinite 
importance, if the scientifick, the learned, the patriotick, the spec- 
ulating and the intelligent, do not attend to this, and the estab- 
lished facts supporting it, “neither would they believe though one 
rose from the dead.” 

It may not be improper further to observe, that from some of 
the above remarks, it might be inferred, that the simplified and 
improved modification of engine, here proposed and recommend- 
ed, is only, and solely adapted to using the moderately elastick 
steam, obtained at the point of chemical combination, or what 
may be called, the prysicat power of sicam, as distinguishing 
it from that highly rarified steam, the elasticity of which is great- 
ly augmented by an adequate mechanical power. Such remarks 
however are only expressive of an opinion, founded on numerous 
experiments of eminent chemists and philosophers, that this phys- 
ical power of steam is greatly more useful and economical, than 
the explosive mechanical power. This much is considered to be 
certain;—that an engine using physical steam, adequate to run, 
with due power, three pair of six feet stones,or other equivalent 
business, can be completed and set up, together with all the appar- 
atus for impelling the running stones, for a less sum than would 
suffice for constructing a boiler, suited to highly elastick steam, 
and intended to perform only the same business—Every part of 
the former engine would last as long as this boiler, and would re- 
quire less fuel in executing the business. 

If however, it has been, or may be hereafter proved, that high- 
ly elastick steam is the more economical power, this plan, or mod- 
ification of engine, is at least as well adapted, as any engine now 
in use, to receive and apply to use at once, the whole sum of elas- 
tick power supplied to it. 

Severe indisposition having for several days delayed the above 
remarks from being submitted to your view, it may be allowed me 
to subjoin to them, by way of postscript, a few observations in an- 
swer to objections which may be made to the modification of an 
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engine as above sketched, and which have, in fact, been more than 
once suggested, as being obstacles of insurmountable reaction.— 
These objections may very properly be denominated assertion 
against fact,—or, retrograde logick-. 

Assertion first—Condensation must necessarily be slow and 
imperfect, where wood is at all concerned;—the idea of producing 
a vacuum, where wood is at all concerned, is absurd, preposter- 
ous, and ludicrous. 

Fact.—Condensation has recently been thus made in fort 
M’Henry, to about six hundred times in a minute, and effectu- 
ally made, seeing the engine was then running by condensation 
only, and running, as to this agent, or impulse, with adequate 
power.—The proposer of this simple mode of condensation, is as 
well acquainted, pracTica.ty, with the circumstances requisite 
to forming a vacuum, or an approximation to vacuum, as most 
of the literati of Europe, or the United States —He would have 
no hesitation in collating this method, ox woop, with any hither- 
to attached toa steam engine, as to approximation to vacuum, 
but greatly more instantaneous also. 

Assertion second.—It is impossible to obtain, from any steam 
engine, a uniformly equable motion, suitable to the purpose of 
grinding grains,—for it is impossible to make good flour, or other 
similar article, without a perfectly uniform motion as to velocity 
in a given time. 

Fact—This is an assertion, not only without proof, but direct- 
lyin the face of matter of fact.—It is granted however, that with 
highly rarified mechanical steam, this uniformity is more difficult 
and precarious,—perhaps, without close attention, impracticable; 
—and if obtained, is a troublesome expense. The following col- 
lateral statement, which it is presumed is intelligible to any ca- 
pacity, correctly defines, in this respect, the engine here proposed 
—A common water mill, with sufficient water, sometimes even 
to overflowing, constructed to run three pair of stones by one wa- 
ter wheel, on drawing a certain quantity of water on the wheel, 
will run one stone with a proper velocity and regular uniformity: 
a certain additional portion, will in like manner impel a second 
stone:—and by drawing the water gate, say to its aperture, three 
stones will, er may, run with aileqaate power, velocity, and uni- 
formity;—and if a superplus bf water exists, it runs off at the 
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waste gate. These facts will occur, with the same certainty, ac- 
curacy, and uniformity, in the plan of engine here proposed, and 
by the self-same means;—nor is it possible that the motion of any 
mill-machinery can be more uniform than this, under any of the 
above assumed positions;—nor can this uniformity be deranged, 
but by withholding the power: for if this be attempted by a use- 
less extra consumption of fuel, the extra steam produced, will 
pass off at the waste gate, in the manner, and with the same cer- 
tainty, as the overplus water from a water mill. The latter clause 
of the assertion, deserves no observation. 

Assertion third—It is perfectly impossible that any materials 
yet known and used in mechanism, can bear the frequency of mo- 
tion (oscillation is meant perhaps) without immediately shivering 
to pieces by the violence of the jirk, which nothing can obviate. 
This has been often proved by experiment. 

Fact.—A little piece of wood, in fort M’ifenry, has frequently 
borne, and with perfect ease, a frequency of from two, to three 
hundred oscillations and returns,ina mmute. This however, is 
perfectly smooth, and free from “jirk” or “violence.’—This 1s 
mentioned as a fact, not as a desideratum,—as it is certain that 
metal isa much more suitable material, for this member, than 
wood;—and also, that the frequency of oscillation, here so often 
mentioned, is by much greater than can be requisite for any pur- 
pose of useful business.—But if this frequency is practicable, 
certain and easy, a motion much less frequent, cannot be quite 
IMPOSSIBLE, or even very difficult. 

It is to be regretted, that men who undertake to instruct, and 
dictate, do not, in the first place, acquire some knowledge of their 
subject,—as it has been long known, that men speak more correct- 
ly on a subject of which they know something, than on one with 
which they are wholly unacquainted. It is well known, that a 
pendulum of ten feet long, cannot be made to vibrate seconds, 
without considerable “violence” and “ser, which nothing can 
obviate;”—whereas, a pendulum of near nine inches long, gives 
half seconds, smoothly and spontaneously —Radii oscillate spon- 
taneously, on the same principle;—and, an engine with cylinder 
of from sixteen to twenty, or twenty four inches diameter (we 
might say 50 inches) will not require the radius to which the 
pision is counected, tobe more than eighteen inches long, a 
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. —— mend cen 
. suitable frequency of oscillation may thus be easily obtained with- 
d out “serk.” But admitting the connecting radii to be extended 
7 to 24 or even 30 inches, and « frequency of oscillation assumed, 
ef a little above that of spontaneous pendulation, still no jerk, and 
q scarcely a calculable loss of power, would be sustained, as the 
e compartments of members balance each other, and are compara- 
rT tively light;—for the ratio of inertia, and the momentum also, 
ims of radii of different lengths, are not as their length, but as the 
iin square to the square root, in favour of short radii. 

Gentlemen should recollect, that comparing small things (if 
mm small) with great, by way of illustration, the admirable dis- 
a coveries of Galileo were defeated and suppressed by futile and 
“a unjust objections, founded solely on absurd assertions. The 
"a Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, sustained the same resistance and 
| opposition, but triumphed in the support of more diffused intelli- 
ly gence. The story of Columbus’s egg, might be an useful lesson on 
4 such an occasion. But more especially:—gentlemen ought to 
pf suspect and correct their infallibility, by recollecting, that in 
- many instances, Omniscience only is adequate to pronounce the 
ve veto of impossibility, by first knowing every thing which is 
: possible. 
- The latter clause of this assertion, respecting “experiment,” 
‘ brings to recollection the experiments of an elderly gentleman, 
"9 respecting the durability of some species of timber, which, he 
an confidently asserted, would last forever, as he hal “often proved 


by experiment.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cusutnc & Jewett, Baltimore, intend shortly to publish a work, to be 
entitled a “Panorama of the city of Baltimore;” or an account ef its origin, 
improvement, and present condition, its progress in sciences, arts, manufac- 
ture’, commerce, revenue, police and population. To which will be added 
a view of its various associations, religious, benevolent and literary; its mili- 
tary arrangement; a description of its publick buildings, and a topographi- 
cal and gedlogical sketch of its present limits. Tobe accompanied withan 
accurate map. 

A work of this kind cannot fail to be interesting to the citizens of Balti- 
more, and highly useful to the stranger, as a guide and companion in his 
rambles through our city. 





We are highly gratified to learn that Mr. Horace H. Hayden, of Baltimore, 
is engaged in preparing ‘for the press, an inquiry into the causes which 
have produced the prominent geélogical phenomena of the continent of 
North America. It is the design of the author to show, that these phe- 
nomena are ‘o be traced to the operation of a powerful current, which must, 
at some former time, have flowed from the north east, to the south west. 
From the knowledge which we possess of Mr. H.’s active and scientifick 
mind, his laborious investigations, and his devotion to truth in philosophy, we 
do not hesitate to promise to our countrymen a valuable addition to theif 
stock of native science. 





Auten’s History oF THE Revo.vTion. It gives us great pleasure to be 
able to announce to the publick, that this work is now ready for the press, 
and will be published with as little delay as the magnitude of the underta- 
king will admit of. We understand, that the proprietor and publisher, 
Mr. John Hopkins, of Philadelphia, has been at considerable pains and ex- 
pense, in collecting, for the use of the author, a great mass of interesting 
materials, consisting of original state papers, military order books, &c. which 
will furnish a body of matter superiour in interest and importance, to any 
which has ever before been offered to the publick. The high reputation of 
the author, and the great desire of the publisher, to give to the mechanical 
execution, all the perfection of which it is susceptible, give usreason to an- 
ticipate a work, which shall do honour to the country. 





Notice sur la maniére de recueillir, étiqueter et envoyer les Enchantillons de Corps 
organisés fossiles et Roches accompugnantes, désirées by M. BRONGNIART. 


La considération des corps organisés fossiles parait étre d’une trés-grande 
importance pour arriver a déterminer les rapports de position des différ- 
ens terrains, un des buts principaux de la Géologie. 

Pour qu’on puisse mieux apprécier la valeur de ce moyen, il faut multiph 
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er les observations, chercher 4 les rendre exactes et précises, et sur-tout 2 
les faire sur un plan général. 

M. Brongniart s’occupe depuis long-temps de ce genre de recherches 
L’Essai que M. Cuvier et lui ont publié sur la Géognosie des environs de 
Paris, a donné un exemple du parti qu’on peut en tirer. 

fla travaillé depuis cette époque a appliquer ce moyen aux autres ter- 
rains qui renferment des débris de corps organises; mais il a besoin de 
secours nombreux, et il ose les réclamer non seulement des Naturalistes, 
mais encore de toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent aux Sciences. I] a 
cherché a mettre, par l’instruction suivante, les personnes les moins ver- 
sées dans la connaissance des fossiles,Améme de le faire profiter de leur 
bonne volonté. 

1°. Recueillir tous les corps organisés fossiles qu’on pourra se procurer: 

Notamment les empreintes et débris de Végétaux reconnaissables des terrains 
houillers, des couches de lignites et des autres terrains. 

Les coquilles crustacées, madrepores poissons, etc. 

I] n’est pas nécessaire que ces corps soient ni gros ni bien entiers, mais il 
faut qu’ils soient suffisamment caractéris¢s pour étre reconnus. 

Il est inutile d’envoyer les grosses piéces insignifiantes qui ne se font re- 
marquer que par leur volume, tels que les gros ammonites, les gros madre- 
pores, de gros morceaux de bois pétrifi¢és; des fragmens des uns ou de petits 
individue des autres suffisent souvent. On peut éviter aussi de recueillir des 
moules intérieurs de coquilles, parce qu’ils sont presque toujours indétermi- 
nables. 

2°. Les pétrifications isolées et détachées de leur roche sont les plus conve- 
nables pour la détermination des espéces; mais quand on ne peut les dégager 
de la roche, on ne doit pas craindre de les envoyer engagées: il suffit qu’il en 
paraisse une portion assez grande pour les rendre reconnaissables. 

Il faut choisir de préférence, les Coquilles, celles dont on peut voir, soit ta 
bouche, soit lacharniére; pourles Madrepores, ceux dont la surface laisse 
bien distinguer les etoiles; pour les Végétaux, ceux dont les feuilles sont 
bien expalmées. 

3°: On désire avoir sur les objets envoyés les renseignemens suivans, au 
moins en partie: 

1°. Le lieu exact d’ou vien Pobjet: c’est la condition principale ct la plus 
facile a remplir. 

2°. La nature du sol dans lequel il s’est trouvé, et un échantillon de la 
couche, ou au moins de la roche qui le renfermait; il est bon que cette roche 
montre des débris des pétrifications qui se trouvent dans la couche dont 
elle a été retirée. 

5°. La nature du terrain dont cette couche ou roche faisait partic, et un 
échantillon d’autant de couches supérieures ou inférieures qu’on pourra s’en 
procurer, en désignant l’ordre de superposition de ces couches 

4°. Il est important de noter du méme signe toutes les pétrifications trou- 
vées bien évidemment dans la méme couche, ou au moins dans le méte ter- 
rain. Les échantillons doivent étre 4 peu prés quarrés de 3 pouces de cété 
au plus, et d’environ 1 pouce 1-2 d’¢€paisseur. 
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5°. Nest égaleme n* important de ne point méler ensemble les pétrifications 
trouvées dans des terrains différens ou dans des couches différentes C’un 
méme terrain, ou, sion les encaisse ensemble, de les distinguer par des nu- 
méros, des signes ou des étiquettes. 

Quand on ne pourra pas se procurer les renscignemens précédens, le pre- 
mier suffira. 

I] n’est point nécessaire de connaitre les pétrifications pour les recucillir et 
pour les rendre utiles: il ne faut ni s’inquicter de les déterminer, ni craindre 
denvoyer des objets déjA connus on peu remarquables; une partie des ren- 
scignemens précédens, joints aux pétrifications les plus communes, les ren- 
dront toujours utiles. T’essentiel est donc de ne point méler celles qui se 
trouvent séparées, et de ne point séparer celles qui sont réunies dans une 
méme couche. 

On y patviendra aisément en désignant par un numéro, une lettre ou un 
signe quelconque, un terrain ou une couche, et marquant du méme signe 
toutes les pétrifications qu se sont trouvées évidemment ensemble. 

On peut placer les étiquettes désignant le lieu et le gisement, dans le pa- 
pier méme qui enveloppera les échantillons, ou donner a chaque échantillon 
un numéro qui renverra a un catalogue explicatif 

Il faut, autant que possible, rendre les étiquettes ou numéros adhérens 
aux piéces, en les colant, et le plus sir de tous ces moyens est d’écrire sur 
la piéce méme, 1° le lieu od onl’a trouvée; 2° le numéro sous lequel on la 
désigne dans les notes historiques demandées plus haut. 

Si on n’avait pas le temps de faire autant de numéros ou d’étiquettes que 
de piéces, il suffirait de réunir dans une méme boite ou dans un méme pa- 
quet, toutes les pétrifications d’une méme couche, et de les désigner par 
une étiquette générale. 

bl est nécessaire d’emballer les coquilles et autres piéces fragiles dans deg 
boites séparées, et d’envelopper chaque piéce dans un papier particulier. 

M. Brongniart ne se permet de faire de pareilles demandes, que sous la 
condition expresse que la note de tous les frais que le transport des échant- 
illons et leur emballage entraineront, sera jointe 4 la lettre d’avis de l’envoi. 

Les objets qu’on voudra bien lui destiner, seront envoyés par la voie du 
roulage ordinaire, avec une lettre d’avis, a adresse suivante: 

M’ A. BRONGNIART, 
“Membre de [Académie Rovale des Sciences, 
Ingénicur des Mines, etc. rue Saint-Dom- 
nique, faubourg Saint-Germain, Il° 75. 
PARIS 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
Original Poetry—for the Portico. 


——D +o 


To a Lady on her birth day. 


Far, in a deep and winding wood, 

Whose shade the sunbeam scarce receives, 
Where the pale, weeping willow stood, 

And hung its meditating leaves; 
Was built a solitary bower, 
Entwin’d with many a pensile flower, 
Where dwelt a fairy, known to fame, 
And Sympathy was call’d her name. 


Tho’ thousands said that well they knew, 
And oft had wandered on the green; 


Yet scarcely on surrounding dew, 

Was print of human footstep seen. 
And yet I ween should lucky wight, 
For once discern the place aright; 
Silence o’er boasting would prevail, 
And echo ne’er repeat the tale. 


Tho’ rarely found, belov’d was she, 
Of all the tribes of Oberon; 
And when beneath the greenwood tree 
Their midnight revelry begun, 
In vain the Monarch oft would chide, 
Still would she slily slip aside, 
And never mingle with their joys, 
For much the Fairy hated noise. 


And when her sisters with delight, 
Would tell the tricks of every fay, 

How they had pinch’d the maids all night, 

Or led the traveller astray: 
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For every smile, she gave a tear, 

Then sought the mortal far and near, 
She, who that night was sore perplex’d, 
Would have a pleasant dream the next. 


When ocean’s waves were vexed sore; 
And sailors hearts were wild with dread, 
Alone she paced the soundiug shore, 
Then sought some neighbouring slumberer’s bed; 
Then with a speed that knew no check, 
Would on his fancy, paint a wreck, 
And rouse him by a dream to stir, 
To aid the dying mariner. 


This fairy often did !ament, 
To wander darkling on the wild; 
And have which-ever way she went, 
No converse sweet with human child. ; ' 
For Fairies much it doth delight, 
To visit mothers in the night; 
And seldom deem the deed amiss, 
To rob them of an infant’s kiss. 


And once;—’twas on this very day, 
By all her sister’s arts beguil’d; 
Sweet Sympathy was led astray, 
And strove to steal a female child. 
While the dear mother safely slept, 
Close to her side the Fairy crept, 
Attracted by the Infant’s charms, 
And stole the treasure from her ayms. 


Reclin’d upon her heaving breast, 
The lovely babe forgot to weep; 
The new born smile its joy express’d, 
On that dear cradle rock’d to sleep. 
It stretch’d its little hands so fair, 
And gently grasped the flowing hair, 
All thoughts of danger far away, 
Nor knew the mother from the Fay. 
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But, what will be thy mother’s fright, 
(The thought arous’d the Fairy’s tear:) 

When she awakes in dead of night; 
And finds a vacant pillow here? 

Then did her gentle lips imprint, 

Warm on the cheek a ruddy tint; 

She left it;—vanish’d from the place, 

Her eye still lingering on its face. 


These words the waking mother’s ear 
Assail’d! poor infant should’st thou live, 
Full many a smile, and many a tear, 
This trespass on thy cheek will give. 
Alternate grief, alternate bliss, 
Breathes from the infection of my kiss, 
Still shalt thou ever feel my pow’r, 
From this, until thy dying hour. 





The birth of a Damask Rose. 


One summer morn, when love was young, 
And slumb’ring by his mothers breast; 
The mounting lark so loudly sung, 
It broke his slumber—up he sprung, 
And left his parent still at rest. 


He caught her doves with tender hands, 
(From him they never wandered far') 

And now the little urchin stands, 

And binds them fast in flow’ry bands, 
Then ties them to his mother’s car. 


He mounts the seat;—away they skip, 
Swift thro’ the yielding air, he scours; 

And still to hasten on the trip, 

Young love impatient, snaps his whip, 

The lash, a string of braided flowers. 
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nt The nore his pastime to beguile, 
oH pe He lowers his flight and skims the ground; 
hdl And slowly past, with many a smile, 
The tribes of Flora, rank and file, 
That raised their gaudy heads around. 


"a And now bethought him to alight; 
haw He draws the rein and checks his pace; 
i When lo! a flower of lovely white, 
ue Look’d thro’ its foliage, broad and bright, 
i ; ; i And seem’d to court the boy’s embrace. 
q lk “And what will mother say to me E 
il He cries! “for conduct such as this? 





i] r This flower my sole defence shall be; 
| Forthwith Vil pluck it from the tree, 
And give it to her with a kiss.” 


He pulls with all his might and main, 
And plucks the flower that charm’d his eyes; 
He wounds his hanil, but feels no pain, 
‘ Then mounts his chariot—shakes the rein, 
a4 And to his mother bears the prize. 


O! my dear mother! do not slight 

Your son, and turn away your head; 
Look at this flower, how lovely white! 
She turn’d astonish’d at the sight, 

’*T was all one deep and blushing red. 


4 She caught him with a mother’s care, 
But when unhurt she found the boy, 
Henceforth ordain’d that flow’r so fair 
That ruddy vest should always wear, 
As a memorial of her joy. A. 


——=28 + 


Hymn to Venus.—Supposed to be written by Sappho. 


if ' {The following Hymn to Venus, is the piece referred to, in p. 66—whether 
rt the reader will acknowledge it to proceed from the veritable “rabies ver- 
ms sendendi,” of our lively correspondent, remains to be seen.} 
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Hail, Queen of Love! thou 8ea-born Goddess, hail! 
Oh! let a suppliant’s humble pray’r prevail ! 
See! to thy altar’s base, I, votive, bring 
Fresh rosy wreaths, the gifts of blooming spring: 
Anon Zephyrus fondly sought the prize, 
And urged his love in trembling balmy sighs; 
His balmy sighs gave fragrance to the Rose; 
Which, now enrich’d, upon thy altar blows. 
Hail, Queen of Love! Cytherean Goddess, hail! 
Oh! let a suppliant’s humble pray’r prevail ! 
Full soon gay Hebe, on the wings of Time, 
Me sadd’ning left;—then, in my mental prime, 
I sought the Muses in their classick bowers, 
To deck my brows with fadeless, classick flowers: 
Fondly [ hoped, by their resistless art, 
In magick chains to hold my Phaon’s heart; 
Awhile the sisters sport around my head 
With fragrant wreaths:—by frolick Fancy led, 
As yet the vision charms my ravish’d view, 
Quickly it fades, and fade my fond hopes too. 
If to Minerva my warm hymns had flown, 
Wisdom had taught me what I should have known— 
The rose-deck’d Boy disdains the Ivied ways, 
Nor trusts his wings too near the midnight blaze 
Of learning’s lamp;—but, all alarm’d, he flies 
Swift to his mother’s breast, there nestling lies. 
Hail, Queen of Love! all-pow’rful Goddess hail! 
Oh! let a suppliant’s humble pray’r prevail! ~ 
Lo! at thy feet the miser lays his store; 
The reckless spendthrift wisely hoards up more; 
The coward’s breast a ray of glory warms; 
The trembling hero yields to beauty’s charms; 
Thy pow’r supreme o’er all the world, | know; 
For at thy feet the king, and peasant bow. 
Hail, Queen of Love! Cyprian Goddess, Haiff 
Oh! let a suppliant’s humble pray’r prevail ' 
Touch, Venus, with thy finger’s rosy hue, 
This faded cheek, and its lost bloom renew; 
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Oh! from thy sceptre, let a brilliant gem 
Beam in these eyes, thy power give to them; 
Mhy graceful mantle flow my form around, 


And on my waist thy wond’rous zone be bound: 
So shall the swain, who long has had my love, 


With ardour burn; forgetful how to rove, 
Adore in me the graces thou can’st give, 


- Kneel at the shrine where thy warm beauties live. 
Hail! Queen of Love! Idalian Goddess, hail ! 
Oh! let a suppliant’s humble pray’r prevail ! 


Laura’s Grave—A Song. 


Of ail the streams that softly flow, 
In murmurs to the sea— 

The stream that winds by Laura’s grave, 
The softest glides to me— 


Its whispers call the hours to mind, 
When with the lovely maid, 
Alone upon its blooming banks, 
At summer ere I stray’d. 


Of all the flowers that rich and gay, 
In field or forest grow-- 

The rose that hangs by Laura’s grave, 
The sweetest seems to blow. 


In itI see the ruddy hue, 
And soft enchanting grace; 

Which once were hers, when joy and life, 
Adorn’d the maiden’s face. 


Qf all the birds that wing the air, 
Or warble through the grove— 
None with their notes to me appear, 

So pleasant as the dove: 


She’s built her nest by Laura’s grave 
Upon the willow tree— 
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And when I sit beneath its shade, 
She often mourns with me. 


To Miss ———— 


Thy sweet ruby lip of so lovely a dye, 

Like the fruit of Hesperides charming the view; 
Was watch’d, strictly watch’d by the critical eye, 
Which guarded its glow, and its treasures of dew. 


That lip of vermillion, I long wish’d to press, 

And doubts fled away, as my wishes were bright’ning; 
But thy centinel eye, an advance to repress, _ 

Sent forth the bright streams of its arrowy lightning. 


When a kiss from that lip of delight I first stole, 
When I tasted its dew—had my trespass forgiven, 
Emotion extatick enraptured my soul, 

“Like the bright view a saint in his dreams hag of heaven..,’ 


O blest be that lip which such nectar imparts, 
A nectar, sweet Hybla! like honey from thee: 
And blest be that eye, when it lances its darts, 
On all who would dare to invade it, but me. 


——2 +a 


Sweets of Helicon. 


“Fessus es ascendens Helicona; sed inde repletus, 
Dulcia Pegaseia pocula fontis habetis; 

Est sophia via dura; sed alta cacumina nactus 
Tandem Piéridum munere grata feres.”’ 


Imitated. 


*T is teilsome to ascend the Muses’ hill, 
But once with Hippocréné’s wave replete, 
’T ia joy to wander near that sacred rill, 
And taste of pleasure from a stream so sweet; 
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Hard are the steps of wisdom’s fane to climb, 
But when the tow’ring summit once is gain’d, 
’T is pleasing to look down from heights sublime, 


And lose all mem’ry that we e’er were pain’d. 
I. D. G. 


Fortune’s Frolicks. 


“Ue miserum sors omnis habet; florentibus annis 
Pauper eram; nummis diffluit arca senis; 

Queis uti poteram, quondam Fortuna negavit, 
Queis uti nequeo, nunc mihi prebet opes.” 


Imitated. By the same. 


Throughout my life’s much varied course I find, 

He nought mistakes, who says that Fortune’s blind: 
When health and vigour revell’d, in my prime, 

She clench’d her hand,—as if to give were crime; 
When on my head,age hung his chilling snows, 
Treasure on treasure in my coffers rose:-— 

Thus cruel Fortune, ever, to deride, 

Frown’d, when I smil’d, and when I begg’d, denied: 
When health and hope were fled, with youthful powers, 
Her gifts were o’er me pour’d in ceaseless showers. 








